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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH TIE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 
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INADEQUACY. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





I saw a fallen swallow on the street 
Beat on the cruel stone its wounded wing, 
And lift its voiceful throat as if to sing. 

It sought to soar, as if on pinion fleet ; 


It stirred with inchoate song, so sweet, so 
sweet, 


That died unsung. The poor, low murmur- 
ing, 
Wrung of its pain, how pitiful a thing! 
While mocked the Heaven it could not rise to 
meet, 


Ab! thus we greet the challenge of the sky; 
The far Fulfillment we can never gain, 

For wounding circumstance and wilting pain 
Hold back the soaring soul that fain would fly. 
We seek to sing the high, immortal strain ; 
But close to earth flutters our futile ery. 

Wasurinatox, D. C. 





THAT FOSSIL PRAYER-MEETING. 





part of the 
country she had joined us, and, in the 
warm, vivid atmosphere of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union her dormant 
talents had budded and blossomed out into 
lovely words and deeds ‘‘for God and 
home and native land.” 

So well had she wrought, that her name 
was beloved by a large constituency of the 
most earnest and intelligent soldiers of 
Christ, both East and West. Dutifully she 
went to prayer-meeting in the ‘‘ Sleepy Hol- 
low ” village of her ‘“auld lang syne.” It 
belonged to one of those churches whence 
the edict has gone forth ‘‘Let no one 
speak but the holy men.” Two-thirds of 
those who faithfully maintained this meet- 
ing and “ held up the bands” of this pastor 
were holy women; but they had been strict- 
ly taught to “‘ keep silence in the churches.” 

In Sabbath-school their ministrations were 
the delight of the young and the strength 
of the organization; but then Sabbath- 
school was held in the chapel. At the lit- 
erary society and sociable the women were 
the life of the occasion, and their nimble 
tongues were in constant requisition to 
‘*make the occasion pleasant and success- 
ful”; but the prayer-meeting was a place 
quite too sacred and decorous for their par- 
ticipation, though, very likely, if the ex- 
cellent deacons had been asked, ‘‘ Why is 
this thus?” they would have found no 
better answer than that ‘regulation 
phrase ” of the conservative mind from the 
days of the Sanhedrim and Pharisees of 
Christ’s era down to the barbarous races of 
our own time: “‘ Jt is our custom.” 

A few minutes at the opening of this 
fossil prayer-mecting were redeemed by a 
carefully prepared dissertation from 
the pastor on some topic previously an- 
nounced. Then came a hymn of paiprful 
attenuated continuosity; then came what 
a naughty youth once called ‘‘ That Pray- 
er,” enunciated at weekly intervals for the 
last half century, by Deacon Dutiful; and 
then followed that pause (every reader is 
familiar with it), dull, dismal, dun-colored, 
settling like salt-marsh fog over the assem- 
bly and piercing to the joints and marrow 

















by reason of its borean frigidity. The 
Quaker pause in their meetings of devo- 
tion is, at least, placid; is often comforting, 
and always calm; but the pause of the 
Fossil Prayer-meeting is awesome, if not 
actually uncanny. A hymn is absolutely 
the only way out, and is welcomed with an 
eagerness that half takes away one’s breath. 
Then follow other oft-time prayers, until 
from three to five have been not ‘‘ offered,” 
but sedulously solicited, interspersed with 
‘‘remarks” not unfamiliar as to their word- 
ing, and still less so as to their scope, all 
well separated by repetitions, pauses, and 
sipgings, and so on to the end. Now 
it did not occur to these devout and well- 
intentioned prayer-meeting killers that 
our earnest-hearted friend might possi- 
bly have said a word to edification; or, if it 
did, their scruples preserved, them from 
any such unseemly “ branching out.” It 
did not occur to them that the great, warm- 
hearted temperance movement, best known 
as ‘‘ Christian,” had in it matter of infinite 
pith and moment to the interests of that 
very “‘ fossil remaiu” of which they formed 
apart. Did they ever observe the lack of 
growth in that meeting, the absence of 
young people (except certain snintly-faced 
and silent maidens) and the distaste of 
‘ od’s vir : ni: indeed poured 
new vessels? Are Christ’s gleaners flock- 
ing to fresh fields because the old are 
spoiled by drought? And is this process 
to go on io certain grand and estimable 
denominations until the prayer-meeting 
yields to the inevitable law of non survival 
of the unfittest, and over its vacant courts 
are written the words which come into my 
mind whenever I attend such a specimen as 
I have here described: ‘‘ Behold your house 
is left unto you desolate.” 
“Watchman, what of the night ?” 





COMMENCEMENT AT CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, D.D. 





Reavers of THE INDEPENDENT all should 
know that there is a great out-door uvivers- 
ity holding its local center and seat at a 
place on Chautauqua Lake, which place 
has, at length, deservedly received its name 
from the Post-office Department at Wash- 
ington, as, by eminence, Chautauqua. The 
out-door university of Chautauqua has, this 
Summer, graduated its first regular four- 
years class of readers or students from that 
particular college or school which bears the 
cabbalistic designation of C. L. 8. C., that 
is, Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. This organization, the C. L. 8. C., 
is composed of subscribers who, by sub- 
scription, agree to accomplish within four 
years acertain provided course of reading, 
arranged by the superintendent of instruc- 
tion in consultation with an advisory board 
of *‘ counsellors,” so-called. The provided 
eourse of reading is designed, in a general 
approximate way, to correspond with the 
average college curriculum of four-years 
study. The correspondence must neces- 
sarily be very imperfect. No book tbat is 
purely technical and scholastic, no book in- 
tended mainly to impart pure mental dis- 
cipline rather than to convey information, 
could properly be included within the four- 
years course of reading prescribed to the 
members of the C. L. 8. C. 

For the purpose of the C. L. 8. C. col- 





lege, in the out-door university of Chau- 
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tauqua, is not at all to compete for students 
with any of the colleges regularly so styled 
in the country. The idea of the C. L. 8. 0. 
is to provide a substitute means of culture 
for persons desiring it, or capable of being 
incited to desire it, who, through circum- 
stances, are unable to acquire their educa- 
tion in the regular, traditional way. Such 
persons exist in great numbers every where 
throughout the American community. To 
find such persons, to create such persons, 
and then to provide such persons, found or 
created, with the conditions and facilities 
for accomplishing their desire—this may 
be said to be the aim, not entirely simple, 
but also not very complex, of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

The aim must commend itself to every 
liberal mind. It is a generous sim, a wise 
one, and one fraught with incalculable 
possibility of fruit. The inventors and the 
custodians of this movement should enjoy 
the auxiliary sympathies, co-operation, and, 
on occasion of need, advice, and even criti- 
cism of all well-wishers to the cause of 
human progress. 

August twelfth of this year was fixed 
upon as the day to point the conclusion of the 
four-years course for the class of subscrib- 
ers who enrolled themselves coevally with 
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out to the end, and actually accomplished 


| the course of reading prescribed, passed, 


on that day—namely, August twelfth—out 
from among the undergraduate students of 
the college into the ranks of its alumni. 
They constituted, in fact, the first tier, the 
foundation class, in what the friends of the 
C. L. 8. C. hope may turn out to be the 
ever-growing inverted pyramid of Chau- 
tauquan alumni. 

Now, it will readily occur to any thougbt- 
ful reader of this article that one impor- 
tant part in the problem of the practical 
administration of the C. L. 8S. C. scheme is 
the creation and maintenance and devel- 
opment of what we call esprit de corps among 
the members of the college. Nearly every 
one of the means ordinarily to be relied on 
for the cultivation of this sentiment is, in 
the case of the C: L. 8.-C., necessarily 
absent. The members are scattered far 
and wide over the whole country. They 
do not meet each other throughout the 
year. They do not’ Know each other. 
How can a feeling of fellowship among 
them be nurtured and sustained? Without 
such a feeling somebow created and some- 
how fed, the movement would die naturally 
and inevitably of mere inertia and inapi- 
tion. A local center, an origin, a point of 
reference is established at Chautauqua. 
This Mecca of the C. L. 8. C. is never once 
actually visited by all, or even, perhaps, 
by most of the members of the fellowship; 
but some pilgrims go and return, bearing 
their reports and their mementoes. Frem 
these exteemed pilgrims a contagion is 
caught by the compulsory absentees; a 
contagion of generous enthusiasm for 
culture and for the ©. L. 8. C., as nourish. 
ing mother of culture to her dispersed and 
eagerly hungering children. Besides, to 
the absentees themselves some image of 
their Mecca lives in their dreams, and a 
not wholly ineffectual sense of imaginative 
local attachment is thus created, even for 
those who only resort to Chautauqua in de- 
lighted fancy and desire. As matter of 
fact, however strange it may seem to some 
reader of these sentences, a local attach- 





ment like what I have described has actu- 
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ally been created for thousands toward 
Chautauqua as the seat of the CO. L. 8. O. 
But times, as well as places, have their 
part in establishing the sentiment of esprit 
de corpse. A kind of calendar, accordingly, 
has been devised for the faithful members 
of the 0. L. 8.0. There is no room here 
to describe this in full detail. I will men- 
tion only the day which gives its title to 
the present article—the day of graduation, 
commencement day. The first commence- 
ment day of Chautauqua occurred, as I 
have said, on Saturday, the 12th of Au- 
gust. It wasa day of great interest and of 
great importance to the movement. Ar- 
rangements were made to celebrate it with 
fit and memorable observance. The aid of 
scenic effect, of acted parable, of beautiful 
symbol to the eyes was sought and it war 
found. 

There is at Chautauqua (which Chautan- 
qua is to be conceived of as a sylvan city- 
let, a kind of permanent encampment in ~ 
the woods, for summering on the border of 
the lake)—there is, I say, at Chautauqua, a 
certain open-sided, but roofed structare, 
built in the Grecian style of architecture, 
with an encircling row of columns that give 
the cheap and undisguisedly common ma- 
terial a classic dignity of suggestion, which 

as Obtained th ime of the Hall. rb! 







nation of the Hall in the Grove. This ball 
in the grove waa made the scene of the be- 
ginning of Commencement. 

First, the superintendent, with his coun- 
selors, stood under the canopy of the hall, 
to receive and muster the graduating class 
who, out of an aggregate approaching two 
thousand, appeared in person on the ground 
to the number of about eight hundred 
souls. Among these wasa lady upward 
of eighty years of age. This venerable 
young woman the honorable, the faculty of 
superintendence and counsel stepped down 
from their vantage to greet with special 
salutation. This anticipates, however. 
The greduating class, men and wowen in 
in good proportion of numbers, first assem- 
bled at «designated gate, without the 
sacred encleguse; to which, through that 
gate, they, and none but they, were about to 
be admitted. At a given signal this 
bronzed gate was thrown open, and through 
it, underneath a bronzed archway, the en- 
tering march began. A beautiful symbolic 
welcome awaited them as they advanced. 
A double row of little flower-girls (flowers 
themselves in the lovely grace and bloom 
of childhood and beauty) stood in divided 
array to let the honored graduates pass be- 
tween, who, as they passed, found their 
feet treading on roses or other blossoms, 
flung from the hands of the fair, smiling 
little maidens, glad to be the ministers and 
symbols of such a salutation to their elders. 
The procession from the Hall in the Grove 
marched, in the order of four abreast, to 
the amphitheater, without which they 
opened, in long rows, to let the faculty and 
certain selected guests pass, in their turn, 
between, on, and upa protracted gauntlet 
of beppy smiles, which seemed chiefly di- 
rected toward one man of all, the superin- 
tendent of instruction, ; 

And this leadsme to speak of one element’ 
more that enters to help create that indescrib- 
able common and mutual spirit which we 
style eaprit de corps, That is the element 
of fellowship in a sentiment of respect and 
affection exercised by al. alike toward some 





one particular person. If it were not that 
the superintendent is such a man as to in- 

















spire this sentiment, it would not be posst- 
ble forthe C. L. 8. C. to exist and flourish, 
It is mot the idea that keeps the Circle 
alive; it! the man, But it is largely the 
idea that keeps the mao himbelf alive; 
alive, I mean, in bis peculiar spirit and 
power, No wise observer could have 
seen the attracted looks that were cen- 
fred on the superintendeat from all the 
Giembers of the C. L. 8. C., or cduld have 
heard the electric words, instinct with 
sympathy, and prove that the superin- 
tendent spoke without kvoowing that 
this great intellectual movement had 
its spring, its inspiration in him. There 
was admirable plan, consummate adminis- 
tration; but it was not the tactician, it was 
not-the general, it was the man that 
wropgh€ the miracle. Will the man have a 
successor? On the answer to that question 
depends the future permanency of the 
©.L. 8. ©. Give this superintendent as 
long a run of life and activity as John Wes- 
ley enjoyed, and I will not say but some- 
thing as fruitful may result as Methodism 
has been. 

Hymns were sung, written for Chautau- 
qua, to tunes made for Chautauqua, and 
these were good enough to be worthy of 
the currency that they have already gained 
among Chautauquans, Exquisitely adapt- 
ed responsive readings were given out of 
the wonderful Word of God; acidresses were 
madeto the graduates; the Chautauquan 
salnte was repeated again and again in 
greeting of speakers; diplomas, handsomely 
devised and handsomely engraved, were 
distributed to the graduating class direct 
from the hand of the superintendent; and 
so the first commencement proper of Chau- 
tauqua was consummated, with the utmost 
smiling felicity of all the conditions. The 
weather, which had been moody day after 
day for a week, relented for commence- 
ment and was perfect. That Chautau- 
quan salute, by the way, is something to be 
seen; or, if you are a speaker, to be experi- 
enced, rather than described. It consists, 
as, perhaps, Ruskin might say, of innumer- 
able white silences of flickering handker- 
chiefs, producing g singularly bewildering 
and exhilarating effect, as of noise without 
noise, 

Let it be understood and acknowledged 
that the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle exists and is aforce. Already it num- 
bers, I believe, some twenty-five thousand 
subscribers. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





REVELATION TRUE THOUGH THE 
DENIALS OF SCIENCE BE VALID. 


BY PROF. EB. V. GERHART, D.D. 


From the existing conflict between rev- 
elation and naturatism it does not follow 
necessarily that the doctrine of Scripture 
is philosophically untenable, or that the 
induction from observed phevomena is un- 
stientific., ‘The inferences drawn from the 
external facts of Nature may be consistent 
with the truth of the Bible, though the in- 
ferences fall short of, or even contradict 
the biblical statements. 

Science and Scripture contemplate the 
universe each from its own point of obser- 
vation. ‘The standpoint of revelation is in- 
ternal and divine. Scripture looks upon 
the cosmos with the eye of God; sees it in 
its original ground, its archetype, its in- 
terior relations to the divine idea, and in 
all its monic stages; discerns its vital con- 
nection with the spiritual Kingdom of God, 
and its ultimate eod or completion at the 
second coming of Christ. All statements 
respecting the material universe are in- 
woven with the Scripture idea of man; 
especially with the idea of the God-man, 
who unites in himself the eternal and the 
temporal, the permanent and the transient, 
God and the world; and is represented as 
the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end, not only of God’s spiritual 
kingdom, but also of the cosmos. That 
Scripture sees al) the kingdoms of the 
world from this inner standpoint and 
teaches a doctrine in aecordance therewith, 
is, at least its claim. 

Science makes no such pretensions; but 
takesa position outside the universe. It 
observes external phenomena, collects 
single facts, infers laws, and reasons in 
support of hypotheses, An accepted theory 
may be valid asa logical inference from 
facts seen on the exterior side of the world: 
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but since the basis of judgment avd the 
process of reflection are so totally different 
from the Scripture method, it is no more 
than reasonable that the inferences or judg- 
ments of scieuce, though valid in relation 
to its own premises, should be different 
from and even contrary to the biblicul 
doctrine. 

The best illustration of the two methods 
is given by the personality of man, who is 
the world in epitome, An individual 
knows his own motives, his plans, his ulti- 
mate ai: and all bis endeavors in the light 
of his self-consciousness. His judgment of 
himself is not a logical inference from his 
words heard, or from his acts seen by other 
men. He occupies a position at the unseen 
center of his outward life, and grasps the 
purpose of all his visible movements in 
connection with the hidden spring and the 
principal aim of bis actions. From other 
men his self-consciousness is concealed. 
They see only outward appearances or 
sigus. From things seen and heard they 
infer his secret motives and schemes. ‘The 
inferences drawn from such superficial 
observations may be legitimate. Theex- 
ternal facts, as known when interpreted in 
ignorance of their interior animus, may 
fully warrant a given opinion; yet such an 
opinion, warranted by known facts, may be 
contrary to the true judgment of the 
individual concerning himself. His self- 
consciousness surveys at a glance motives, 
plans, endeavors, aims, and outward con- 
duct in their unity, and may thoroughly 
contradict all the theories of others based 
on outward observation. Such contradic- 
tion does not falsify self-consciousness, vor 
does itimply that the judgment of others 
was not warranted by phenomena. It only 
shows that the external facts known to 
observers are not an adequate basis of 
judgment concerning the hidden workings 
of a free moral sgent. 

If, as regards the cosmos, the Bible be iu 
reality what it claims; if it be the Word of 
God, concerning the origin, the history, 
and teleology of the universe, the doctrine 
which it teaches, sustains relations and has 
u character analagous to individual self. 
consciousness. Scripture surveys the mani- 
fold kingdoms of creation from its begiv- 
ning through all its eons and onward to its 
final maturity, being neither governed nor 
influenced by induction from external 
signs cr manifestations. The truth of Holy 
Scripture, therefore, by no means warrants 
the assumption either that the reconciliatidn 
of Christian cosmology with natural science 
is necessary; or, if a scientific theory sus- 
tained by a valid induction from facts 
contradict the Scripture doctrine that the 
induction must be illogical or the Scripture 
doctriné false. In his word, wrilten by 
chosen men, God, from within, sees his 
own works from first to last, through all 
their ramifications and vital connections. 
But meu behold only the external surface 
of a very parrow area, and from this limited 
view draw their inferences. 


TOBACCO VS. WOMEN. 


BY META LANDER. 








‘‘T Beggeve that the natural instinct of 
mau concerning tobacco, if be has not in- 
herited a taste for it, is repulsive.” ‘Thus 
Joseph Cook writes, adding: ‘‘ When | was 
in Harvard University, Dr. Shattuck, of 
the Medical School, gavea lecture on health 
to the freshman class, and he told its 
members that he, as a physician, could not 
deny that tobacco was a sedative; but that, 
if they must take it, he would advise them 
to put if in a bowl on the mantel-piece and 
use it as a decoction, for then it would have 
all its sedative effect and not injure any 
one else besides the taker of it.” That was 
the coolest advice Lever heird concerning 
the use of tobacco. 

Yet five-sixths of the Harvard students 
are addicted to this habit. Would that.the 
old order, issued by the overseers of the 
University in the time of President Dun 
ster, could be revived: 

‘*No scholar shall take tobacco, unless 
perritted by the president, with the con. 
sent of their parents or guardians, and on 
good reasons first given by a physician, 
and then in a sober and private manner.” 

There is a kind of tobacco (I cannot give 
the brand) whose fumes are very offensive 
tothe smoker (I mean to the refined smoker); 
nor is he a model of patience when it is in- 








flicted on him. Strange he candot realize 
that to most of the univitiated a tobacco 
is obnoxious; that they iastiactively repel 
the whole genus. 

This weed is wonderfully pervasive. 
There is, in fact, no such thing possible as 
absolutely cleansing a dwelling afflicted 
with chronic smoking. Even a few 
whiffs leave their mark. What was 
my consternation, one day, on opening 
a closet door, to perceive the unmistakable 
fumes. Had ove of my male mémbers 
turned traitor? I summoned them both. 
They emphatically declared their inno- 
cence. On close examination, the offender 
proved to be a garment just brougbt in 
from an establishment where smoking was 
in vogue. 

What shall we say as to those women 
whom these inveterate smokers call wives? 
Ihave seen a man whom I loved and re- 
spected, who showed by many a sad token 
the effects uf bis cruel bondage. I have 
heard his wife, who bad borne the trial pa- 
tiently, though with suffering health, speak 
with feeling’of the clean and sweet atmo- 
sphere of houses untainted with tobacco. 

An editor, in explanation of the cigar in 
bis mouth and the pipe on his table, stated 
that he formed the habit of smoking when 
a youth; but that the young lady with 
whom he fell in love said nay to his en- 
treaties till he quitted tobacco. That he 
lived happily for some years; but that, 
when she died, he was driven to the old 
habit for consolation; that, after a time, 
he fell again in love, but that the lady in 
question made no such condition. He 
added, fervently: ‘‘ 2 wish she had.” 

The wife of a certain smoker was af- 
fected with palpitation of the heart, death- 
ly faintness, and hysterical symptoms. Her 
physician was at first puzzled; but con- 
cluded that she was a victim of tobacco 
poisoning. The unconscious husband, on 
learning the views of the doctor, instantly 
abandoned smoking, and was rewarded by 
the speedy recovery of his wife. 

Young women and older women, too, 
can you not find in this confession both re- 
buke and encouragement? 

I know a gentleman in Philadelphia who 
did more than that, In bis young days, cher- 
ishinga high respect for womanhood, though 
he had not then found his ideal, he fellinto 
reflections (as young men sometimes will) 
on the subject of matrimony. Believing 
that the habit of smoking rendered him less 
worthy the love of any true woman, with a 
high, chivalric feeling, he abandoned it. 
This was genuine esthetics. When, in our 
Civil War, he entered the army, many 
prophesied a fall; but bis wife knew bim 
better. While multitudes succumbed to the 
subtle tempter, he never wavered. 

May we not, in some degree, account for 
the well nigh universal sway of this habit 
from the fact thut so many women, partly 
from want of knowledge on the subject 
and partly from a willingness to sacrifice 
their own comfort for the pleasure of their 
dear ones, never lift their voice against it? 

But the case, I fear, is sometimes worse 
than this. The perpetual strain that comes 
upon some meu from the ambitious crav- 
ings and promptings of their wives and 
daughters for a more elegant style of dress 
aud of living is, doubtless, irritating as 
well as wearing, I pity the man who, feel- 
ing that he ought not to be thus taxed, and 
who, failing, in spite of all his toil, to satis- 
fy these cravings, is driven to a cigar for 
consolation; but I pity far more the woman 
who has any share in drivivog him to this, 
Better that she and her daughters should 
live in an Irish shealing and wear tow cloth 
all the days of their life than thus to be a 
drag upon their best friend, ruthlessly 
turning the sweet sentiment of life into bit- 
terness and gall. 

That the general tendency of tobacco is 
to bring men down toa lower plane will 
not be denied. What but the strange 
charms of this narcotic could recon- 
cile the refined and the scholarly to 
the companionship to which it not in- 
frequently introduces them? . 

A writer describes a scene he witnessed 
at a hotel in the vicinity of ove of our most 
popular New England colleges. Around a 
coarse, illiterate man, who sat there en- 
wreathed in clouds of smoke, gathered a 
circle of young loafers, to whom he passed 
cigars. As they joined him in: smoking, 
they talked slung and profanity. It was 












lower Classes the effect is to de- 
grade them still lower; to deaden the sense 
of their own pitiful condition and stifle 
apy flickering sparks of ambition. Smok- 
ing is called the poor man’s solace, because 
it makes him contented with his lot. That 
is ove of its very mischiefs. He has no 
business to be contented. He is living ina 
miserable tenement and in the most meager 
fashion, when he might be owning a home 
and educating his childrev. But there, day 
in and day out, be sits selfishly and stupidly 
smoking his pipe, while his pinched and 
joyless wife patiently waits on him and 
does her best to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

“The fact is,” says Thackeray, the 
cigar is a rival to the ladies and tbeir con- 
queror, too.” 

Bulwer writes: ‘‘ Woman in this scale, 
the weed in that. Jupiter, hang out thy 
balance and weigh them both, and, if thou 
give the preference to woman, all I can say 
is, the next time Juno ruffies thee, O 
Jupiter, try the weed.” 

Yes, tobacco is the foe of women. It 
withdraws man from her society and makes 
him glory in his isolation, thus greatly mar- 
ring, if not positively undermining tbe rela- 
tion between the sexes. 

In the words of Cowper: 

“Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 

They dare not wait the riotous abuse 

Thy thirst-creating streams at length produce, 

When wine has given indecent language birth 

And forced the floodgates of licentious mirth.” 

The tendency of this habit will be more 
and more to sepurate woman from map, 
unless, in self-defense, she too forms the 
habit and learns to revel in tobacco smoke. 

Gentlemen, would you hail the advent of 
such a day? 





PENCILINGS FROM THE WATER- 
SIDE. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORBIS, D.D. 








A CRYSTAL LAKE, six or eight miles in 
length and from one to two in breadth, 
whose waters have that greenish color, 
tinged with blue, which aGerman chemist 
has recently shown to bethe hue of the 
purest water after distillation; a varying 
shore of bluff and forest and farm, remark- 
able for the intermingling of Nature and 
cultivation, marked here and there by 
pleasant houses and hotels; a steep prom- 
ontory in the back ground, fronting eastward, 
crowned with strong old oaks and project- 
ing halfa mile or more from the west into 
the lake, with a wide sweep of beach at its 
base; a modest gray cottage, both small and 
large, with a cheery veranda on three sides, 
set away under the shelter of a fine old na- 
tive lime, just now fragrant with blossoms, 
a bit of lawn in front, young oaks and 
limes and bickories on either hand, acres of 
berries waving their ruddy welcome to the 
children and the water rippling, sparkling, 
smiling just beyond, east and north and 
southward—these are the main elements 
ofa picture which it were worth many a 
uiile of travel to see and enjoy. If youadd 
to this an unbroken family, gathered from 
various quarters, ioto this Summer lodge, a 
mile from any neighbor, for a season of 
fellowsbip and recreation; the parents su- 
premely happy in the loving group that 
surrounds them—a college professor from 
Missouri; a young editor away for a fort- 
night from Central New York; a fresh 
graduate from college, strong and hopeful, 
with his law-book under his arm; two 
younger children, full of life and glee; a 
Chinese servant; and, last, the little grand- 
child, by universal suffrage queen of the en- 
tire realm—you have also the human ele- 
ments which are needful to make the pic- 
ture complete. Oh! happy household 
unions, how few and how brief in this wide 
land of ours! They are among the chiefest 
of our privileges and pleasures here and 
they point foward prophetically, let us 
humbly hope, to a home and a fellowship 
which shall be eternal. 

Wisconsin may well be proud of the 
lakes which she wears so gracefully on ber 
breast, as if they were ber jewels. The 
state has a certain mouopoly of this sort of 
beauty, from Superior and Michigan and 
Winnebago down to the little silver ponds 
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which one sees so often in glances as the 
railway hurries him across its surface. 
The fame of the three or four lakes sur 
rounding Madison and making-it the most 
beautiful capital for situation in the whole 
Union is already continental. The cluster 
of smaller Jakes about Oconomowoc is at- 
traciing to that bealthful region thousands 
of tired souls, fleeing from the heats of 
more southerly sections, to find coolness 
and quiet and recreation there. Geneva is 
the favorite resting-place of multitudes who 
tear themselves away, for an hour or two, 
as best they can, from the bondages of that 
hurried and flurried town near by known 
to the world as Chicago. Among them all 
this Green Lake, further to the north, de- 
serves a@ conspicuous place. Its striking 
grace and perfectness of contour, its deep 
and cool and pure water, its invigorating 
atmosphere, its variely of landscape, and 
its wonderful restfulness combive to make 
it worthy of lavish praise, even among the 
smaller lakes of Wisconsin. In time it 
will, doubtless, become more widely 
known and be more extensively visited, 
and the day will come when these bluffs 
and slopes and wooded retreats will be 
made still more beautiful by scores of sum- 
mer-houses, occupied by those who, like 
ourselves, bave fled hither for rest and for 
comfort. 

I thivk that it is the quill of an eagle 
with which lam writing these words. It 
was found at the base of a high, spreading 
onk, on the bluff behind us, where a pair 
of eagles have their favorite eyrie. Whether 
their nest be there bas not yet been ascer- 
tained; but thither they come again and 
aguin, after their long excursions over the 
water and over the land, to digest what 
they have caught or to plan out further 
expeditions. There is a sort of Saxon 
strength and courage and ferocity about 
them—a certain conscious reserve of sav- 
age power, which even a Celt, like myself, 
cannot refrain from admiring; and yet no 
creature isin the highest sense admirable 
whose life is a warfare upon others, whose 
scream is a constant terror, even to the 
stolid fish, who hear it through the tel- 
ephonic waters. Ove has, indeed, a species 
of pity for these predatory birds; for there 
must be many a day when food is hard to 
catch and when fasting is like the vigils 
of the monastery, an enforced means of 
grace. There they sit, asI write, whether 
hungry or surfeited, alone in their exalta- 
tion; for vo bird or beast dares or cares to 
be associated with them (unconscious mon- 
archs of hill and forest and lake), here as 
everywhere where they find a home. If, 
like us, they have come hither fora fami- 
ly union, and bave chosen that high oak 
as their Summer lodge, we welcome them 
and bid them peace, savage neighbors as 
they are. 

The wealth of life in this locality is a 
continuous surprise. We are every mo. 
ment discovering some new creature— 
plant or animal—whose existence we had 
never noticed before, but whose structure 
is yet a striking revelation of the presence 
of Deity. As for insects of peculiar shapes, 
sizes, habits; crawling, leaping, flying, in 
every grotesque way; some in sunsbine and 
some in the deepest shade and all busy 
every instant in gathering their brief joys 
and working out their little destiny, I 
hardly dare to speak. One or two good 
treatises on entomology are among our im- 
mediate needs; and yet what entomologist 
has ever seen or recorded a tithe of this 
multitudinous array of insect life? I begin 
to sympathize with that old Greek father 
who rejected the doctrine of particular 
providence, on the ground that God could 
neither know the exact number of the 
gnats or ants in the world at any given 
time nor occupy his infinite mind with 
the care of each among these incalculable 
myriads of tiny and useless creatures, I 
ought, perhaps, to confess that the con: 
fidential hum of the mosquito isa strong 
tone in the perpetual melody which these 
insect neighbors are making, and that in 
the ferocity of his desire for blood and the 
elan of his attack he is as marked as if he 
had been trained to his work in some South- 
ern city, rather than in these peaceful soli- 


tudes. Is it not a singular pleasure which 


one hasin sitting just inside of his gauze 
or netted window and listening to the 
steady, not unmusical bowl of greedy ap- 
petite that comes from without? The mos- 
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quito is certainly the wolf, the hyena, par 
eminence, in the insect world. Plants of all 
genera and species seem as abuodant al- 
most as these animal existences, and call, as 
well, for botanical treatises to account for 
and classify them. There seems to be no 
blight on anything. It would almost be a 
pleasure to discover a shrub or plant that 
was sickly or nigh unto death. If all this 
bean indication (as, perbaps, it is) of the 
healthfulness of the climate, of the invig- 
oration which Nature gives in her pure air 
and genial showers and quickening sun- 
shine, then Green Lake may be recom- 
mended as a health resort, equal to the 
Adirondacks or the Alps. 

1 am sure that tired bodies and especially 
tired brains and tired spirits in our couatry 
and time, need at least, annually, some 
such tonic as such a place as this supplies. 
Thank God that there are, West and East, 
many quiet and healthful retreats where 
men and women, jaded with the work and 
the worry which beset us all, particularly 
in our larger cities, can go for repose and 
restoration. His calm, beautiful Sanitaria 
are like himself, not far from any of us, if 
we will but seekthem. It is not needful to 
go from these inland regions to the sea- 
shore or away to Colorado for invigoration. 
Florida and California are not the only hos- 
pitals, Saratoga is not alone asa fountain of 
restoration. Those who cannot go, with 
their families, to such remote and expensive 
resorts may yet find some quiet spot, it may 
be by some lake or river or even in some farm- 
house in the uplands, not far away, where 
the burden of life may be laid down awhile 
and where in innocent recreation or restful 
labor they may get back again the sense of 
strength and buoyancy of which a stifling 
city life hasrobbed them. It may easily be 
said that even this cannot be afforded—that 
the time cannot be spared or the means 
procured; yet, in most cases the question of 
means is one of more or less simply in re- 
serve; and the question of time is too often 
settled sadly by the premature breaking 
down of the powers, and the end of life 
even, before it has reached its natural 


zenith, As one who knows what work and. 


strain and even worry can do witha map, 
and who has tested the matter on the side 
of recreation, ulso, I would earnestly urge 
the duty of mingling rest more freely with 
occupation and of caring by proper relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment for beth the wearied 
body and the overstrained brain and heart. 
The property finally accumulated might 
not be so great or the success in business 
so marked; but life would be lengthened, 
the nerves firmer, the character elevated, 
cheerfulness and usefulness largely in- 
creased. 

You really must not ask me how long he 
was, or how much he weighed, or how we 
felt when we had really got that grand- 
father of all pickerels into the boat, in the 
little bay just north of our cottage. When 
I told a certain son of Belial hereabouts 
that we had no scales in the house, but 
that the creature measured exactly thirty- 
two inches, and myself produced the very 
string with which the measuring bad been 
done, the expression of his unbelieving 
eye and the general remark he made about 
fish stories and soon gave me such a shock 
that I can never make the statement again. 
The feeling you ask for was simply inde- 
scribable. If a shark, diessed in thehight 
of fashion, had leaped into the boat and 
commenced a conversation in the purest 
Welsh, I could hardly have been more sur- 
prised. Our Chinese servant, excellent 
fellow, who was rowing at the time, grasped 
the animal with both sandals, seized him 
with all his hands, thrust a great knife into 
his spine, and so brought him to terms; 
pouring out upon him meanwhile such a 
mixture of remarks in English and Chinese 
as never greeted a pickerel before—at least 
in these waters. That we speedily rowed 
back to our home, with «@ feeling akin 
to that of a whaler at the end of a suc- 
cessful cruise, and with proud modesty 
exhibited the monster to those who had re- 
mained behind, and that we reveled the 
next day in everything which capital 
Chinese cookery could make of a Green 
Lake pickerel, may safely beinferred. Let 
it, also, be said, in justice, that we have 
never caught another. 

There ate certain proverbs about loons 
which it puzzles. me toexplain. The queer 
creatures, whether foolish or wise, whether 
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| lazy or alert, are here, like the fresh-water 


gull, in considerable numbers. Sometimes 

swinging, as if asleep, in the center of the 

lake; sometimes cruising vigilantly along 

the shores, in search of food; sometimes 

flying, in their clumsy style, from point to 

point—always the same incommunicative, 

remote, mysterious thing. They have but 

two notes—a laugh and a lament. The 

laugh, heard chiefly by day, plaintive and 

flat, rather than sharp, ricocheting on the 

ear as if it were skipping across from 

wave to wave, seems to be a species of 

social confab between the mated pair—that 

of the male, as is common in some human 

households, more long, frequent, derisive 

than the responsive note of the female. 

The lament or wail that comes across the 
water late at vight or when a storm is ris- 
ing is a weird, ghostly sound, inthe minor 
key, which sends a sort of chill through 
the listener. There are sounds that resem- 
ble it among animals, such as the long 
how! of a wolf or the disconsolute roar of 
a caged lion; but among birds it is some- 
thing quite unique. Once or twice, when 
I have heard it at midnight, when the 
winds were tossing the lake ioto foam, it 
has reminded me strangely of that pathetic 
remark, quoted by John Brown, from an 
old Scotch wife, addressed to her husband, 
as she Jay dying io their mountain cottage, 
during a furious storm: ‘‘ Hey, mon, w’at 
a wild nicht fur a naked speerit to be 
flichting through the air.” It is as if the 
bird was lost, hopelessly swept out into the 
tempest, tossed and perishing amid the bil- 
lows, and was uttering, in measureless an- 
guish, its last beseeching cry for a help 
which it knew would never come. Let me 
be pardoned for saying that that cry bas 
sometimes gone through and through me, 
as if it were the wail of a lost spirit. It is 
probably a mercy that no such cry of 
mortal anguish drops down through the 
dark air into our sad hearts when such a 
spirit first realizes that itis being torn away 
from all earthly things forever, and is be- 
ing swept outward resistlessly into the 
stormy abysses of a future for which it has 
made no spiritual provision. 

These resplendent sunsets which we en- 
joy almost daily are rather like the culm, 
grand dyiog of some truly great and good 
soul. Every one remembers some sunset- 
tings, seev somewhere in the course of his 
life, which hang forever in the memory 
like fadeless pictures. I shall always re- 
member one which I witnessed, years ago, 
from the hights of the old castle at Heidel- 
berg—the ruin itself grand in its prostra- 
tion, gilded by the descending rays; the 
quaint town and tbe silver, rippling stream 
beneath; the hill opposite, beautiful in the 
gorgeous foliage of the early Summer; the 
long campagna, stretching westward to the 
Rhine; and over all the mellow radiance of 
the sky, flecked with here and there a crim- 
son or golden cloud, while the great sun 
himself slowly passed out of sight with un- 
diminished majesty and glory, as if he were 
a king retiring in state to his palace of 
marble and gold, leaving the earth grander 
avd better forever for her brief hour of fel- 
lowship with him. I remember another, 
seen from the hills back of Berkeley, on 
the Pacific Coast, where that remaikable 
panorama which makes the vicinity of San 
Francisco so attractive was spread out be- 
fore me asa picture. Oakland and Alameda 
in the nearer view, the broad and calm bay 
beyond, with Alcatraz and the other 
islands which grace its surface, the fair 
city still beyond, stretching along the 
peninsula to the south, and the fine old 
mountain, Tamalpais, bounding the vision 
to the north, thesuon meanwhile goiug down 
into the Pacific directly through the Golden 
Gate, as if the earth had parted for the 
hour just tc let him through into the pur. 
ple splendors beyond, and the day slowly 
and grandly giving way to the ruddy 
shadows that came thronging down 
from the distant Sierras. Oh! what a 
sunset that was, worth the long travel 
from the Atlavtic to the Pacific 
just to be bathed for the moment fp 
its beatific splendors and to gather 
into the soul once and forevermore its 
peculiarinfluence. I dare not associate with 
such rare memories these humbler displays 
of Nature; and yet this clear Wisconsin sky, 
these. high and fleecy clouds, the glassy 









-guch a setting as the sun never condescends 


to reveal to the denizens of a smoky city, 
and the thoughts that thrill through one, as 
he sits aod gazes on the dying day, sigually 
glorified by the divine’hasd in stich a spot 
as this, are enough to repay him mavy 
times forany pains he may have taken to 
reach it. The best thing about the brightest 
and freshest day is the endittg of it, as the 
best thing in any true atid pure life is the 
calm and sometimes transcevdent close 
which God grants it. Well for us willit 
be if, wherever we behold the one, our” 
souls are brought into conscious and sym- 
pathetic yearning for the other. 
What has been called the night side-of 
Nature deserves more thoughtful study 
than most of ts give it. Just now the 
young moon hangs in the sky at evening, a 
bashful maiden, half afraid to trip alone 
through the clover of the skies. But the 
deeper night brings out the old, familiar 
stars with a keener sparkle and with a 
kindlier eye, as they look down upon us 
from the azure. The noises of the city, 
that strange and sad hum of humanity 
which even midnight cannot soothe to rest, 
are not heard. No telephone tells us of the 
bombardment of Aléxandria; the world, 
hurrying and turbuféat)’ sends no echoes 
away into these retredts: But what a 
living, busy, humming world it is which 
Nature reveals. to the ear, though her 
darkness has rendered the sight unservice- 
able. An owl hoots occasionally in 
yonder tree; a rabbit, or some like crea- 
ture, rustles through the grass. Across the 
bay a whippoorwill whistles to keep his 
courage up, in the darkness. The swash 
of the slight waves on the beach and the 
low rustle of the western breezes blend 
pleasantly together. A bat flits by, just a 
little too near, asI note the switch of his 
rapid wing. The insect world seems even 
more busy than during the day. Its hum, 
out under this lime or in the woods near 
by, is incessant. A stray fish leaps out of 
the water, and drops back ipto it with a 
splatter. In the darkness you almost hear 
your own heart beating when some strange, 
weird sound strikes the ear. A dog barke 
two miles away; but you hear him distinct 
ly. And, above all recognizable sounds 
like these, there comes to the listening 
spirit a deeper, more constant murmur, that 
cannot be described—a murmur as if the 
great earth were allalive and were whis- 
pering in its unquiet sleep. How easy it is 
to hear the voice of God in unconscious 
utterances of Nature, and to realize that 
even in the midnight he is making prep- 
aratious for the coming dawn! Blessed is 
the man who in every hour of darkness 
hears the footfall of Deity, and who in 
the deepest gloom has faith to anticipate 
the coming of a glorious morrow. 
JULY, 1888, 
re 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BERLIN. 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


On Thursday, August 3d, this distin- 
guished institution celebrated the seventy- 
second anniversary of its birth. The 
chief event of the day was the oration, 
which the retiring rector, Professor Ernst 
Curtius, delivered in the “Aula,” crowded to 
its fullest capacity with interested listeners, 
A main aim of the address was to awaken 
thankful memories of King Frederick 
William III, on whose gifts and authority 
the University rose. It was hoped that the 
great benefactor’s more eminent son, Em- 
peror William, might be present; but the 
old gentleman, eighty-six the 22nd of next 
March, would not venture, on account of the 
heat, to return to Berlin soearly. Some (I 
know not what) engagement Kept also the 
Crown Prince away; but both were 
represented by the under secretary of 
state, Lucanus, Lieut.-Gen. Von Berken, and 
several other bigh officials, The faculty of 
the University were, of course, present en 
masse, appearing in full academical cos- 
tume. Professor Curtius bas won his fame 
as 3 master in Grecian history, archeology, 
and art; but heis no stranger in modern 
history, just as his renowned colleague, 
Droysen, while chiefly learned in modern, 
is a critic and a high authority in Grecian 
history also. That Curtiusis well.evough 
acquainted with modern times his address 





lake, and the low ‘hills beyond it crown 
with verdure furnish the conditions of 


fully evinced by its lucid presentation of 
the origia and fortunes of Prussian ediica- 
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tional institutions. ‘In Prussia,” he said, 
“princes have been among the foremost 
helpers of culture. When, toward the end 
of the Middle Age, the University, to 
which, previously, a more or less cosmo- 
politan character had attached, came 
to represent each some particular local- 
ity, there fell to individual rulers the 
opportunity to render to education the 
most signal service. Of all the Euro- 
pean potentates, those of the Hohenzollern 
House have been the truest to this trust, No 
others bave equaled them in eager effort to 
combine intellectual culture with energy 
and efficiency in affairs. They have known 
howtoimpartan beroic character even to 
the works of peace. Not only have they, 
after each bloody victory, made it their first 
care to bind the conquered land to Prussia 
with strong intellectual and moral ties; 
twice through such acts they have wrought 
the very regeneration of their own land. 
Margrave Albert did that when he founded 
the Albertina—i, ¢.,, the University of 
Koénigsberg—in 1544. Frederick IT did the 
same, making up, by enlarging the intel- 
lectual life of his people for the temporary 
limitation of his military power. In like 
manner the founding of our own university 
followed close upon the awful year of 
Jena (1806), when Prussia’s fortunes were 
in the dust.” 

The speaker went on to canvass at 
length the difficulties which higher edu- 
cation has had to encounter in the Prussian 
kingdom, worse, he believed, than in 
almost any other country. Of these vicissi- 
tudes, he added, the Berlin University itself 
has had her full share. Among them the 


speaker mentioned this: that, occupy- 
ing the heart of a great city, the 
din of traffle and the shouts of 


political parties heard on every hand, she 
has often found it hurd to replenish her 
teaching force with the ablest men. The 
chief lights of science keep themselves 
aglow more easily and pleasantly in rela- 
tively retired localities. Professor Cur- 
tius was of opinion that the University 
could never have mounted to its present 
position except by incessant royal aid, 
however he deplored too great dependence 
upon such subsidy. Rulers have their 
responsibilities in so vital a matter, he said, 
and should discharge them; but they can 
nowise do everything. It rests, after all, 
mainly with the instructors, the students, 
the alumni to make the University great. 

One of the University’s infelicitieg re- 
ferred to by Professor Curtius is illustrated 
by the present interregnum in philosophical 
instruction, . Professor Harnes has been 
dead now several years. In the Summer 
of 1880 Lotze, yielding to a repeated call, 
reluctantly consented to remove hither 
from Géttingen; but almost before begin- 
ning labor in the new sphere he followed 
Harnes to the grave. Nearly two years more 
had elapsed, during which calls to Von Golz, 
Sigwart, and (I believe) Kuno Fischer 
having been extended in vain, philosophy 
proper has scarcely been handled in the 
University. Psychology and the history 
of philosophy are in strong hands. Zeller 
is here and a little army of others in each 
of these departments. Young ‘‘ Docent” 
Ebbinghaus, with his lectures upon 
psychology and psychophysik, already 
has an enviable fame. Eminent author- 
ities compare him favorably io this last- 
named field with Wundt, of Leipzig. Still 
a course of philosophical lectures like 
Lotze’s, like Ulrici’s, or even like Wundt’s 
one seeks here now in vain. Professor 
Zeller tells me that the Iack is to be sup- 
plied, so far as a single man can effect this, 
at the opening of next Semester, by Pro- 
fessor Dilthey, of Breslau, who has been 
offered, and has accepted the position left 
vacant by Lotze’s death. Dilthey is forty- 
eight years of age and said to be a scholar 
and thinker of first-rate ability. Thus far 
he has published nothing of consequence, 
except his ‘‘ Life of Schleiermacher”; but 
he hus nearly ready a work on some phase 
of ethical philosophy, which Zeller has 
read and regards very able. 

This leads me to remark that Germany is 
just now experiencing a revival of inter- 
est, if not in ethical conduct, at least in 
ethical study. Professor Gass’s ‘‘ History 
of Christian Ethics” hails from last year; 
out already since 1882 began have ap- 
peared, besides a host of review articles, 
Schuppe’s *‘ Outlines of Ethics and of the 
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Philosopby of Right,” Beck’s ‘‘ Lectures 


on Christian Ethics,” Jodl’s ‘‘ History of 
Ethics in Modern Philosopby” (Vol. I), 
Schmidt’s ‘‘ Ethics of the Greeks” (Vol. 
II), Bestmann’s ‘ History of Christian 
Morality,” Ziegler’s ‘‘ History of Ethics” 
(I Division), Lotze’s ‘‘ Practical Philoso- 
phy,” Winter's ‘‘Studies toward a History 
of Christian Ethics” (Vol. I) (on Clement 
of Alexandria), Kirchner’s ‘‘ Ethics,” Hey- 
mans’s two articles on ‘‘The Method of 
Ethics,” Rolph’s “ Attempt at a Rational 
System of Ethics,” and Susemibl’s treatise 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, not to mention any 
of a dozen other works on teleology, 
optimism, the will, etc., all more or Jess 
closely touching the ethical domain. Les- 
lie Stephen’s ‘‘ Principles of Ethics” and 
Carran’s ‘‘ La Morale Utilitaire” have also 
been subjected in Germany to extended 
criticisms. 

Were my letter not already long, I should 
say a word about Carl Weizsileker’s revised 
German translation of the New Testament 
and Weiss’s “‘ Life of Christ”; but I must 
close. 

BEeR.iv, GERMANY, August 7th, 1882. 





CHEOPS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY M. LADD. 





Morte, motionless, and grand, 

Counting the ages in the shifting sand, 

Bible of long centuries past, 

Deep are thy thoughts and vast. 

Time and Eternity are thine, 

Strange secrets, human and divine, 

Locked in thy solemn heart of stone. 

Speak, Cheops! speak alone 

What thou hast seen ip buman life, 

Of human love and human strife, 

The sweat and tears of human woe, 

The crash of arms and saber-blow, 

‘The pomp of ages, and decay 

Of empires, passing in thy day ? 

Yet silent still? So mute and grand, 

Counting the ages in the shifting sand ! 

If thou could’st speak ’twould be to tell 

The mystery we fain would spell ; 

To ery against the present state, 

Oppressions, war, religious hate, 

The tyrant’s lash, the greed of gold, 

The story of the past retold. 

Yea, thine the history of the world, 

A record ne’er to be unfurled 

Till past and present are no rrore 

And we have crossed to the other shore. 

Great shrine of immortality! 

Proud preacher of Eternity! 

Thou fearest not the work of time, 

Stupendous pile of thought sublime. 

For endless ages thou shalt stand 

Mute, motionless, and grand. 
DaNnBuRY, Conn. 
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BY WALTER H. PAGE. 





Prrvs was twenty-four years old when 
the warended and he was set free. He 
had spent the first half of his life on the 
plantation of old Mr. Thomas, chiefly as 
cow-boy and as scullion. He drove the 
cows from the pasture to the lot and from 
the lot again tothe pasture; he hauled wood 
from the ‘‘ new ground” and made fires in 
the morning in the “‘ big house”; and he 
kept the cook’s chip-box full of chips and 
went on errands for her. He had seldom 
been off the plantation, except with his 
motherto the country church, two miles 
away. He had no father; that is to say, his 
mother, who was a weaver in the loom- 
house, had no husband. When he was 
about thirteen, his young master, Frank 
Thomas, was married and Primus was 
given to him as a wedding present. There 
was, therefore, a double sorrow iv the 
loom-house when Frank Thomas went 
away from his father’s to his own smal! 
plantation, twenty miles away; sorrow for 
the departure of the young master and 
sorrow for the departure of Primus. Primus 
himself, however, felt rather proud of 
goingaway. He and Mars. Frank were 
now going to begin life for themselves. He 
felt, in fact, quite as important as if he 
were the bridegroom and the new planta- 
tion belonged to him. At any rate, he 
would bea sort of silent partner. Mars. 
Frank had always known him, and the 
Negroes that came to the new home with 
the bride were strangers to the master. 
Then, too, Primus knew and, know- 


ing, rejoiced that he was past the indig- 
nity of being a scullion and a cow-boy. 
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At the new home he was made a plow-boy 
during the busy season, and at other times 
he cut food for the stock, fed the cattle, and 
groomed the carriage horses. He soon 
ceased to care anything about his mother, 
and came to look upon his early life at 
‘the old place” as an apprenticeship. For 
the two years before the war ended he had 
been ‘‘ Miss Sue’s” (Mrs. Frank Thomas’s) 
carriage driver. When the slaves were 
freed, Primus at first did not fully under- 
stand what freedom meant. He had never 
been a slave driven or badly used; he bad 
associated much with his master, his mis- 
tress, their children and kinspeople, and ac- 
knowledged no lower associations than the 
horses, He was black, robust, honest (be- 
cause he had always been well-fed, well- 
clothed, and trusted), and proud. Freedom 
sat upon bim like a new garment, indeed. 
His recent master came home a few days 
after Johnston’s surrender, and found 
Primus and one or two other of his recent 
slaves as obedient totheir mistress as if they 
had still been slaves. The stock on the farm 
had been taken away by the soldiers of 
either army, thecattle had been butchered, 
and not a sufficient crop had been planted. 


‘Mr. Thomas one morning called Primus 


and the other Negroes before the front door 
of the “‘ big house,” and explained to them 
the situation. They were free; he had 
nothing. They were at liberty to go 
away, if they wished. If they wished to 
stuy, he would be glad. Somebody must 
be hired to do the work onthe farm. He 
would try to get the work agoing in a few 
weeks. They should be paid in money or 
in shares of the crop whatever was fair and 
should become customary. There was yet 
no money in the county, and he didn’t 
know what labor would be worth. The 
Negroes only half understood it all, and 
withdrew only the more puzzled over the 
strange situation. But it seemed to be 
understood that they would remain. 

Three nights later, however, Primus 
went into the kitchen, stealthily took bread 
and meat and wrapped it up carefully in 
his second coat (he had but two coats, one 
pair of trowsers, one pair of shoes, and one 
hat). He then went softly to the back 
door of the ‘‘ big house,” and called little 
Lucy Thomas to the door. 

“Tf I tell you summem, Miss Lucy, 
won’t you tell nobody? Well, den, I’m 
gwine er way ter night. Don’t nebber tell 
your pa. Good-bye, Miss Lucy.” 

That night, feeling like a thief and yet 
feeling sure that he was doing right, Primus 
walked fifteen miles, to Raleigh. Freedom, 
he thought, meant a right to do as one 
pleased, and, if he remained at Mr. 
Thomas’s, would it not appear that be was 
vot free? 

It was a new venture in life. Without a 
dime; with enough meat and bread for only 
one more meal, now his breakfast was 
eaten; without acquaintances in a town that 
to him was as vast as London itself would 
bave been—what should he do? At times 
afear would come that, if caught, he would 
be forcibly carried back to Mr. Thomas’s; 
and then the new idea, yet only fitfully 
realized, would soothe him—that he was 
free and could go where he pleased. That 
other idea also came—ramely, that he now 
had only himself to depend on. He ate 
dinner. Where would he get supper and 
where should he sleep? There were bun- 
dreds of other Negroes in the town in much 
more lamentable situations, he had no 
doubt; but this reflection did not in any 
way console him. Probably they knew 
some oné; probably they had money; prob- 
ably they could get work. Primus ventured 
to ask one robust fellow, who lounged about 
one of the town pumps, what he did. “ Do? 
Do nuffin. Is you er fool, Nigger? I’se a 
free man, I is. Ain’t you drawed yer rations 
yit?” 

“I don’t work for nobody,” Primus said. 

“Work? What yer gwine to work fur? 
Ain’t de Gov’ment gin’ en us rations? Go 
ter de bureau.” 

Primus found out what the ‘‘ bureau” 
was and where it was. He took an 
oath that he did not understand, was 
told that he was free, and given a 
piece of bacon and a peck of meal. He 
found a shanty in the outakirts of town, 
where he was taken in for the night by the 
half dozen Negro men and women and 
allowed to cook his “rations.” The men 
and women did not own the shanty. In- 





deed, they had never known one another 
until they met one another by chance, as 
Primus bad met them. But they all drew 
“rations” and were all free. 

The next day he went back into town, 
disgusted. True, he was free; but idle, 
wicked Negroes like his newly-made ac- 
quaintances had no very strong attractions 
forhim. Mars. Frank had said that they 
must all work, though they were free; and 
Primus was a simple, honest fellow, of good 
Purposes and of good impulses. Attracted 
by a number of fine-looking horses at the 
pump, he asked the hostler whose they 
were. ‘‘Guv’ment bosses.” He followed 
them to the stables and made application to 
drive one of the wagons. He was hired 
and promised $15 a month and rations, 
With horses he was at home and all that 
Summer he drove a ‘‘Guv’ment” wagon. 
“f course, he learned many things during 
these months. He understood in a vague 
way what the ‘‘Guv’ment” was; what the 
** bureau,” which was only the commissary 
of the military post, where food was for 
months given to poor freedmen; and he 
learned much about men and things that 
had before been strange to him. 

Several times he saw Mr. Thomas in 
town, but he always drove out of sight of 
his old master. The memory of the theft 
of bread and meat, which probably had 
never been missed or missed only by the 
old cook, and of his ungallant departure in 
the night took away his first bold resolu- 
tion to speak to him. One day, however, 
Mrs. Thomas and Lucy drove into town in 
the old carriage, drawn now by two mules, 
Primus tied his own team, and stood by the 
carriage until they came out of the shop 
where they were buying the first dry goods 
that they ever spent greenbacks for. When 
they approached the carriage, Prismus took 
his hat in his hand, motioned to the boy 
that drove it to hold the mules, and politely 
opened the door and handed in the bundles. 

‘*Kin dat boy drive yer?” he asked; and, 
while waiting for an answer, Primus exam- 
ined the harness and the mules with much 
ado and much to the disgust of the boy. 

““Why don’t you come to see us, 
Primus?” 

“Hi! hi! would ole Mars. be glad ter 
see me?” 

‘‘We've all got to work again and it 
seems almost like old times,” Mrs. Thomas 
answered; ‘“‘and Mr. Thomas would be glad 
to have you with bim.” 

**T’m comin’, shore’s yer bawn.” 

That conversation strengthened Primus’s 
resolution, at least, to make his old master 
a visit, and the next Sunday morning, 
astride a Government horse, he rode to- 
ward the old country place. He passed the 
very cabin wherein he had passed his first 
night in towp, and saw av old woman sit- 
ting by the door, crying. Her face and 
form looked familiar. Where had he seen 
her before? Was it one of the women that 
he had seen there four months ugo? He 
recalled that the next day after bis first 
night there one of them looked familiar; 
but he had seen so few strangers in his life 
that he was not then bold enough to ask 
her who she was or even to look carefully 
at her. Besides, he felt a dread of meet- 
ing any one that knew him. Now, how- 
ever, the woman’s tears attracted his atten- 
tion. Without knowing why, he rode very 
near the door of the cabin. Suddenly the 
remembrance of his boyhood came vividly 
back to him. Chips were to be picked up. 
The old cook was scolding him. The roan 
cow had broken from the berd and run 
down the lane. Old ‘‘ Missus” was calling 
him to bring a “‘ turo” of light wood. Was 
it the old cook? He thought she was dead. 
The rattle of the looms sounded in his 
ears, and he was again untangling the 
waste threads to make a pair of “‘ galluses.” 

«« What’s de matter, Auntie?” 


She looked straight up at him. “ Dat’s 


| mighty like Primus’s woice; yit nobody 


don’t know whar Primus is. Mars, Frank 
sed he’d lef de country.” 

It was his mother. He had not seen her 
for nearly ten years and she had almost en- 
tirely passed from his memory. ‘‘God be 
praised! Thank de Lord!” shouted theold 
woman, ‘An’ hecum home ridin’a fine 
hoss.” She hugged him close to her breast 
and was as joyful as she had been sad. 
«But whor’s Henry?” she asked, stepping 
back with apprehension, as her grief again 
came into her heart. 
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“Who's Henry? Henry who?” and blue)—all these went to the making of 


“Yer own brother, Henry Jeems Ergus- 
tus. Whor’s he?” 

As if dimly recalling an urchin among 
the pots and looms of other years, Primus 
made out at last a shadowy memory of his 
mothers other son; but he had not seen 
him for ten years. 

**Den he’s los’ an’I ain’t got no chile 
—no chile. Is dat yer hoss, Primus, and 
is yer rich?” ; 

“*Where did Henry go?” Primus asked. 

“Den ‘taint yer hoss. Henry he 
stole er pig frum Mr. House, and 
Mr. House he beat ‘im, and den Henry 
dun gone off. Dat’s whar he was 
wurkin’ fur Mr. House, an’ de officers dun 
atter him. I seed Mr. Holden and axed 
him ef Henry atter he’s dun been beat wud 
hat ter have de officers atter him, too; and 
he sed no, but dat Henry was run erway. 
Den he sed he cud be abbertized and abbur- 
tised. Now I’se done abbertised him—dat’s 
what dey do when dey fetch ’em erlive; 
but when dey abbertise "em dey fetch ’em 
wher er no, ‘live er dead. I don’ know 
wher to abbertise Henry Jeems ur no. Dey 
mought kill ’im.” Then she beyan to cry 
again. 

Primus went to see his old master and 
was overjoyed to find out that his sins hnd 
not been remembered against bim. The 
truth is, the circumstances of his going 
away had hardly been noticed at the time, 
except by little Lucy, and had long ago 
been forgotten. So great was his gladness 
as he sat that Sunday afternoon on the 
front steps, with his hat in his hand, telling 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas of his life im the 
city, that he could not help asking if he 
was not again wanted. He bargained to 
come the next day and to work for $10a 
month, with the privilege of eatingin the 
kitchen. True to bis word, he went back 
the next afternoon and began work at his 
old home. Again it seemed as if he 
were half owner, and be was delighted 
to tell Miss Lucy about her father’s 
marriage and the important part he took in 
first settling at the new place. ‘* Dat was 
*fore you was bawn. ’Cause’twas ’fore you 
was bawn, what wasI thinkin’ ’bout.” A 
month passed, and Primus was paid $10. 
Now, it was better to eat in the kitchen 
than to cook bis own “rations” in town; 
but ten dollars are less than fifteen and the 
country is rather lonesome. So Primus 
calmly covcluded that he was a fool to 
work for $10, when he could get $15, and 
he wasa free man. Next day, therefore, 
he went awny again, failing to tell any one, 
even Miss Lucy. He felt somewhat 
ashamed of himself at times; but he easily 
argued himself into the belief that ‘‘ Murs. 
Frank” was cheating him ‘‘outen $5 a 
mont.” §Sohe went to thecity again, not 
as @ stranger now, vor without a cept, but 
sgain without work. He sought work; but 
somehow he found nothing to do, until his 
money was all gone. He smoked cigars 
for two or three days, and talked with old 
acquaintances about the advantages of liv 
ing in the city. Another Negro now drove 
the team that be had felt was his own prop- 
erty a month ago. He got a recommenda- 
tion, however, from the ‘“ Guv’ment 
ufficer,” and the day after he again became a 
pauper he secured work as a dray-driver. 
Primus was an industrious and trusworthy 
manager of horses. “He took a: jockey’s 
and a groom’s pride im them aud was really 
one of the best drivers in thecity. Ina 
few weeks his employer advanced his 
wages from $12 to $15 a month, and he felt 
himself vindicated for again leaving bis old 
master, ° . 

He was a bachelor and lived in a cabin 
in what was called ‘‘ Egypt,” a suburb of 
the town, where only Negroeslived. lt had 
been built up on the plot of an old fair- 
ground, where no owvers had yet dis- 
turbed the squatters. There were two or 
three houses that were built of boards as 
long as it was necessary for the boards to 
be; but the most of them were built of 
boards of all lengths and colors, nailed 
together like the patches were sewed- ou 
many an old Negro’s coat. No one could 
tell of what color or texture the coat origin- 
ally was, nor of what color or thickness or 
length the boards were of which the builder 
first meant to build the house, Pieces of 

old freight-cars, painted red, with white 
letters; pieces of old fences; pieces of old 
sigus; pieces of old wagon-frames (green 
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that picturesque village. Only a few of 
the houses had more than a single room; 
and the chimney of every one (made of mud 
and sticks) was built outside the house and, 
in fact, formed well nigh the whole of one 
end of it. In these twenty or thirty huts 
hundreds of Negroes lived. Some, like 
Primus, were industrious and made gvod 
citizens; but many were idle half the time. 
Very few of the women pretended to work 
or desired to work. Particularly idle were 
the mulattoes, who dressed well, but who 
had no visible means of support. One hut 
was a whisky-shop and another a school- 
house and meeting-house. Here Primus 
lived in one variegated building of a single 
room, with four other Negro men. A 
woman who lived next door cooked their 
‘* rations” for them, and, so it was thought, 
fed her children by a system of small 
thefts from the meat, meal, and molasses of 
the four men. 
Brooxirn, L. L 
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THE PRESENT DRIFT. 


BY JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D.D. 








Tue skepticism of the present day, with 
some notable exceptions, hus a large ele- 
ment of conservatism, and in tbis it differs 
from the skepticism of some previous times. 
In the second century, especially as repre- 
sented by Lucian, it was cynical and de- 
structive. It mocked at existing beliefs, 
and with good reason. It was a violent re- 
action from a gross superstition. It sought 
to create a laugh at the expense of Olym- 
pus, and in thisit helped to bring in a bet- 
ter day; but its spirit was destructive. It 
pulled down; but cared vot to build up. It 
drove out the gods of the Pantheon; but 
left it empty. 

Voltaire had much of the temper of Lu- 
cian. Confounding Christianity with the 
superstitions which had usurped its name, 
he burled against it the arrows of bis keen 
satire. He saw that, in the form which had 
been given to it, it had tyranvized over the 
reason and conscience of mankind. It 
stood in the way of progress, in the way of 
intellectual liberty and popular advance- 
ment. Therefore, away with it; down with 
it. But he provided vo substitute. The 
public mind was left without form and 
void. Ne quickening spirit breathed upon 
the abyss. 

This style of skepticism has its repre- 
sentatives at the present time. They are 
quick to discern every weak spotand merci- 
lessly expose it. The theologies of the 
churches are their stumping-ground and 
enough cam they find to belabor with ridi- 
cule and sarcasm. But they are narrow 
and indiscriminating, and sadly lacking in 
seriousness. They ruthlessly tear away the 
popular faiths, but give nothing in place of 
them. These men serve, doubtless, a 
providential purpose.. They stir up in- 
vestigation. They help to destrey popular 
delusions. 

But there is a host of skeptics who are of 
another spirit. They take no delight in 
mere wanton destruction, in witvessing the 
anguish of desolated faiths. The doubt of 
the present age is toalarge extent really 
constructive; not always consciously so, 
often quite the opposite. Multitudes are 
afloat, drifting hopelessly about, with no 
solid land in sight; but they are not mock- 
ers. They are longing to reach terra firma. 
This spirit is really constructive. It seeks 
for the truth in @ sad, serious, earnest 
spirit. It doubts, because it wants to build 
upon a rock, a else will satisi, its 
deep cravings. old foundation, the 
old faiths, the old formulas do not meet its 
wavtsor must be subjected toa rigid re- 
vision, A pew spirit of criticism has come 
in, which proceeds om scientific grounds. 
A great deal that had passed for “law and 
gospel” bas fallen before it. How much 
more is to go? 

With no intention to bring about such a 
revolution, outside his special sphere, Dar- 
win gavea pew direction to human thought. 
He simply sought for the facis of Nature 
with a candor, a fairness, an enthusiasm, 
and a humility most admirable; but, in do- 
ing so, he compelled the thinkers in every 
department of hiuiman thought to adopt 
stricter methods. Theology, at last, feels 
the breath of this new life. 

Whether the theories which liave grown 
out of the facts that Darwin has gathered 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


shall stand the test of time or not, he isthe | porting to bea life of Christ, in six pro- 


leader in modern theological investigation 
by the spirit and method which he, more 
than any other man of our day, put into 
the study of the universe. There can be no 
return to the old ways. The age bas fairly 
cut loose from traditions. Where will it 
land? In some fairer harbor, it cannot be 
doubted; for a right spirit and a right 
method, in whatever departinentof thought, 
must lead to right results. Truth must be 
the gainer, 

It is the deep, though often blind con- 
sciousness of this fact that keeps hope 
alive in multitudes of doubting souls, 
They are persuaded that something good 
and grand will grow out of the present tur- 
moil, They are in darkness, but not in 
willful darkness. Their eyes are open, 
straiving for the light, which seems often 
so slow to come. When it. breaks, they 
will receive it. 

Already there are signs not doubtful of a 
brighter day. The tides of a profounder 
faith are beginning to set in. The present 
skepticism is not a reaction, a defiant pro- 
test, a blind demolition of idois, so much 
as a normal development, an outgrowth of 
ideas that have long been at workin humap- 
ity, silently but potentially, in an all-com- 
prehending providence, and has now 
reached its crisis. The break-up is fearful; 
but the voice of the Lord is heard above 
the tumult of the seas. The present state 
of doubt and uncertainty caynot much 
longer remain. Man was made for truth. 
His soul cannot rest without it, He is pass- 
ing through the desert into the promised 
land. Nobler views of God are taking the 
place of the monstrosities that have dark- 
ened the earth and saddened so many 
hearts. Broader, juster views of man, of 
his nature and destiny, are rising to view. 
Jesus Christ, in his grand, unique person- 
ality, is advancing to the front, as the 
highest representation of God and map, as 
a divine revelation, self-attesting, appeal- 
ing to the deepest sentiments and more pro- 
found necessities of our nature. In him 
human hope gathers new strength. The 
world is a wholly different world since he 
lived in it. That one fact (Jesus Christ) 
stands out, asun in the heavens, to guide 
humapity onward to perfection. 

OSTERVILLEE, Mass. 





MATERIALISM IN JAPAN. 
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Wuen Commodore Perry steamed into 
the bay of Yeddo, in 1853, the educated 
classes there were all ready to adopt materi- 
alistic ideas. Many of them were Confu- 
cianists, and that, as taught in Japan, is 
but materialism. 

The Buddhists and Shintooists among 
these educated classes had, many of them, 
lost their faith in the old systems of relig- 
ion aud were ready to adopt anything new. 
From 1853 to 1873 Christianity could not 
be openly taught, and vo Christian litera- 
ture could be prepared or circulated, so 
great was the fear and prejudice of the 
people against Christianity, asa result of 
the operations of the Jesuits, hundreds of 
years before. Protestant missionaries en- 
tered Japan in 1859; but they waited twelve 
or thirteen years before they could do any 
direct Christian work. 

During these twenty years, while the Gos- 
pel waited, the enemy was busy sowing 
tares,. Holland teachers in most of the 
medical schools systematically taught ma- 
terialism, so that most of the intelligent 
physicians iv Japan to-day are materialists. 
Many of the teachers in the English schools 
in the empire bave taught the same doc- 
trine, and told their pupils that no scholar 
in .Europe or Awerica believes in Chris- 
tianity any more; that the world bas out- 
grown it. The Buddbist priests have 
helped on this same teaching, as a way to 
oppose Christianity. They have prepared 
many books caricaturing Coristianity, and 
have helped to circulate infidel books and 
have taugbt these thingsto the people. Be- 
fore the Four Gospels could be prepared and 
circulated in the empire Tom Paine’s “Age 
of Reason,” Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion,” Jobn Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Three Essays on 
Religion,” extracts from Herbert Spencer’s 
writings, and many extracts from the 
atheistic evolutionists were translated and 
on sale aj] over the empire. Nearly ten 
years ago a most blesphemous work, pur- 





fusely illustrated volumes, appeared and 
had an enormous sale. It did for the 
Japanese what ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll is trying 
to do for the Americans, and it succeeded 
better than he is succeeding, because the 
millions of Japan knew no better than to 
believe it and there was nothing prepared in 
the language to offset it. [ngersoll’s lectures 
are translated and on sale all over Japan. 
Religion and morals have been almost 
entirely excluded from the English schools 
and from the great Imperial University at 
Tokio, so that the latter bas been for many 
years a hot-bed of infidelity and corruption; 
so corrupt, indeed, that many of the heathen 
parents of Japan hesitate to send thelr sons 
there. e 

I quote an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from a former student of mine, now 
a pastor of a church in Tokio and editor of 
the Rikugo Zasshi, a» monthly magazine 
published by the native Christians, to coun- 
teract materialism. He says: ‘‘ Since you 
left Japan much change in politics, in re- 
ligion, and in otber reforms has been 
wrought here. In politics, since the emperor 
has made proclamation to open Parliament 
in 1890, politicians are at work to form 
political parties. Now there are three 
parties already: the Liberals, Mr. Itagaki 
at its head; the Progressionists, Mr. Okuma 
as its leader; and the Conservatives, taking 
the side of the governmhent, the other two 
opposed to it. In religion Buddhist priests 
of almost every sect have lately much 
awakened, and they are making a series of 
lectures at almost every part of Japan, 
attacking Christianity with their utmost 
power and defending their own religions. 
Mr. Fukuzawa, starting Times paper, a 
paper of considerable power, is making a 
series of severe attacks on Christianity, he 
himself taking the side of the, Buddbists. 

On the other band, Christianity is, mak- 
ing a steady progress io all parts of 
Japan. ‘I'wo months ago Mr. Joseph Cook 
was here. He delivered two lectures at 
Yokohama, two at Tokio, one at Nagoya, 
one at Osaka, one at Kiyoto, and two at 
Kobe. All these lectures were most favor 
ably received by both Japanese and for- 
eigvers and did, I believe, much good 
to Japan. But one lecture, its subject 
‘*Does Death End All?” delivered at Tokio, 
has provoked much criticism from both 
Japanese and foreigners. Recently, Pro- 
fessor Morse, very popular to Japanese 
(especially to the students of Tokio Uni- 
versity), has delivered a lecture on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” in the interest 
of, perhaps, counteracting the influence of 
Mr. Cook’s lecture. He endeavored to 
prove that clergymen are most opposed to 
the progress of science;that there is no 
distinction between man and brutes; and 
that the very high antiquity of man dis- 
proves the Bible account of the Creation; 
but it was a very poor endeavor, indeed. 

I am sorry to say that the prejudice 
against Christianity among the educated 
classes here is pot lessening, and their tend- 
ency is toward atheism, materialism, posi- 
tism, secularism, and indifference to all 
kinds of religion and morals. 

The greatest battle which isto be fought 
in Japan is that between Christianity and 
Materialism. The latter had twenty years 
the start of Christianity; but Christiavily 
is becoming a power in Japan. The 
Buddhist leaders are changing their mode 
of warfare. They found that ridicule did 
not check Christianity, and now they are 
adopting a more intelligent mode of war- 
fare, They refuse, henceforth, to allow 
any more young priests to enter the pro- 
fession, unless they can pass an examina- 
tion on the Old and New Testaments; and 
the result is that the young priests come to 
the native pastors and to the missionaries 
to study the Bible. 

Materialiasm is bringing forth its natural 
fruit in corruption and gross immorality, 
which is leading many minds among the 
educated classes to fee] that some moral 
basis is necessary as a restraint upon the 
masses. The victory is sure in the end; 
but when will that end come? Will it 
come speedily—by the end of this century; 
or will infidelity sweep over the land, which 
must then be won for the truth by a longer 
and harder process than to win it from 
heathenism? The answer will depend, 
under God, upon the consecrated union and 





love of the foreign uad native workers in 
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Japan avd upon the prayers and sympatliy” 
and aid of the millions of Christians in this 
and other lands. 
Krvoro, Jara* 
—— — 


MY WESTERN WALLET. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





For two and twenty years I have sent to 
these columns some inklings of my Sum- 
mer wanderings, and there is no reason to 
omit it this year, simply beeause I have 
been studying my own country and not a 
foreign one. Last Summer I was in Scan- 
dinavia. This Summer I have found Scan- 
dinavia up in Minnesota; for Norwegians 
abound there and they are a most whole- 
some class of emigrants. The Bible has 
more sway over them than the bottle; and, 
instead of hanging about the cities, they 
push at ouce for a prairie and a plow. In 
Milwaukee I found the Germans in im- 
mense force. They claim to number 80,- 
000 in a city of 180,000. The most direct 
road to spiritual success with the Germans 
is to train evangelical men for their pulpits 
whocan preach to them iv the Teutonic 
tongue. Very few of them can ever be got 
into our average American churches. 

“How did you find things out West?” 
said a gentlemau to me in Valley City, Da- 
kotah. Lhad just come in on the train 
from Montana. The almost ludicrous 
question gave me a still more vivid idea of 
whata rapid rush is being made toward 
the Pacific shore. The very town in which 
the question was asked is not five years 
old and Northern Dakotah has not yet 
crystallized into a state. Well, I found a 
great many notable things in the regions 
west of the Red River. 1 found the most 
magnificent wheat-fields that I have yet 
seen this side of California. Fifteen miles 
beyond Pargo our “ Northern Pacific Rail- 
way” trai struck the immense wheat-farm 
of Dilrywiple & Co. and we were in the 
mildét’of tts ripening grain for almost five 
milés. The whole farm contains thirty 
thousand acres, or did a few weeks ago, 
before a little slice of three thousand acres 
were sold off, at a round price of thirty 
dollars per acre. The average yield of 
wheat on that level prairie land is twenty 
bushels, Mr. Vandeusen, of the celebrated 
“Troy Farm,” told me that he can produce 
twenty-five bushels on his rolling prairie 
laud. But oh! how the dwellers on those 
monotonous platitudes do hunger for the 
sight of a New England hill-top, with its 
luxuriant forests. My own eyes ached for 
the glimpse of a good-sized tree. Wuter is 
supplied from wells worked by wind-mills, 
and the winds on those Dakota prairies 
often rise to ‘‘ one thousand horse-power.” 
During the Winter the occasional ‘ bliz- 
zards”’ drive the snow and sieet into one’s 
face like grape-shot. The thermometer 
sometimes sinks to forty below zero, and 
the chief supply of fuel is coal from Iowa 
and Illinois, brought by rail. Ao inferior 
quality of coal is found also in Montana. 

One great evil connected with the mam- 
moth farms is that it prevents close neighbor- 
hoods, with the school-house and the church 
and the social advantages of our Eastern life: 
but in time the buge farms will be sliced 
upand people will get within speaking dis- 
tance of each other. In all the little villag- 
es un the line of the Northern Pacific | 
saw ove or more churches. In some cases 
denominational rivalries provide more 
church-room than ts occupied; but the 
competition has some advantages also. At 
Glendive, in Montana, I had an opportuni- 
ty to see how new towns are hatched in the 
new West. Glendive had just cracked 
the sbell and begun to peep. Twelve 
months ego it was a mere huddle of 
tents in the valley of the Yellowstone. 
Now it is an ambitious village of four 
hundred inhabitants, and in its showy 
hotel (which boasts of fifty rooms, etc., 
“a closet for the silver’) hangs a map 
of the city that is to be, with divers ave- 
nues, squares, etc. As there are large rail- 
way shops in process of construction and a 
good grazing region about it, this newly- 
fledged town may yet “‘ spread abroad its 
wings” like an eagle. But the moral look 
of Glendive interested me more than the 
material. On its chief street I counted 
twenty-three wooden buildings, and of 
these thirteen were drinking saloons. Ove 





exhibited an open sign, “Gaming room” 
and probably others were haunts of lewd- 
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ess. When I inguired for the village 
ichureh, I was‘tell that one would soon be 
erected; bit’ om!ithe previous Sabbath a 
Romish priest from Helena had furnished a 
service of ‘‘mass” in a hall used 
for public exbibitions. The most swift- 
footed emigration rarely gets the start of 
Rome. In that same hall a ‘‘ Boston comic 
opera” troupe announced a performance for 
the next evening, at ten shillings for reserved 
sents. 

I give these few characteristic facts in re- 
gard to Glendive because it isa fair aver- 
age specimen of the frontier towns, while 
Mammon and the Devil are exercising 
‘‘squatter sovereignty” and Christianity 
has not yet taken root. Laramie, Cheyenne 
were once worse off than Glendive and 
Fargo and Bismarck had about the same un- 
promising moral look that the little town in 
the Yellowstone Valley now exhibits. 
Farther up the same valley a thrifty colony 
from Wisconsin have just staked out a 
settlement, called Riponville, in which uo 
dram-shop is permitted to exist. Every- 
thing depends on the character of the first 
settlers. The ‘ Alta-Montana Company” 
have established a mining village not far 
from Helena, and named it ‘‘ Wickes,” in 
honor of their excellent president, in which 
a flourishing church is organized and not 
a drop of alcoholic poison has yet been 
sold. Alcohol is a devil easier kept out 

han cast out. 

The rage for speculation in real estate has 
some ridiculous aspects in the Northwest. 
For example, while we were crossing a 
bare prairie in Dakotah, we observed by 
the roadside a huge sign labeled ‘‘ New 
Minneapolis,” and near it was a solitary 
wooden building, thirty days old. Mr. 
Vandeusen, the Troy farmer, said to me: 
“If you will go to St. Paul, they will offer 
you city lots in New Minneapolis, with the 
assurance that it has hotel, railway shops, 
and stores, etc. in full blast.” That virgin 
soll of the new West can grow a crop of 
speculation lies quite as prolific as its crops 
of wheat and oats. The multiplication 
table is more studied in some places than 
the Golden Rule. 

But, in spite of all exaggerations and of 
all the outcroppings of the vices that attend 
frontier life, I was most favorably iopressed 
by my brief run from St. Paul into Montana. 
The lakes of Minnesota and its rich masses 
of foliage are charming. Thrifty towns, 
with flourishing churches, are springing up 
beside every railway. No money pays a 
better dividend than that which is expended 
on home missions. Dakotah is to be the 
great grain-field of the Northwest and 
Montana the great grazing-ground. They 
will send bread and beef enough to feed 
John Bull for many a yeartocome. Every 
energetic Christian who goes out there to 


“leaven the lump will do tenfold more for 


Christ and his country than if he lingered in 

the crowded East. But they don’t want 

wenk-witted ministers out there or half-and- 

half churchmembers. It is a glorious field 

for men who know how to preach a strong 

Gospel strongly, and for young men to 
pitch their tents and start life with a Bible, : 
a teetotal pledge, and hands that can holda 

plow. Inever realized how on the edge bf- 
this magnificent Republic we New Yorkers 

live until I crossed the Mississippi ‘aba be- 

gan to see its throbbing heart. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





RURAL ACQUAINTANCE. © 
BY R. A. OAR, 


THERE is a churm- in Audubon which 
no other writer on ornithology possesses. 
His egotism is overwhelming; but it is 
so unconscious that it has no taint $f 
offense in it. His constant appeals’ to the’ 
kind reader, the courteous reader, the gen- 
tle reader; his often repeated wish for your 
presence when he beholds something pecv- 
liarly pleasant is very charming. Is it the 
biography of the pewee fly-catcher or the 
autobiography of Audubon that you are 
reading? You stray with him through rich, 
grassy fields; the fresh beauties of Spring 
are round about you; the glorious sun i!lum- 
ines creation; limped dewdrops hang on 
the blossoms. You hear him praising God 
for having called him into existence; be re- 
calls for you the memories of bis youth; he 
puts bimself in the place of the bird he 
watches, and interprets its hopes, its loves, 
its jealousies, as he would interpret his own 
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its tghabitanis tadght him the folly of his 





under kindred circumstances. Open any- 
where avy one of his five delightful volumes 
of bird biographies, and you will find this 
charming personality. Critical readers 
who have had access to his manuscripts tell 
us that the services of his friend, Bachman, 
were indispensable in correcting faults in 
orthography and grammar. Some of his 
reviewers find the records of inexact obser- 
vation anda disposition to exaggerate the 
truth; but the longer one studies the birds 
in their native haunts the less reason will 
he find for distrusting Audubon as a guide. 

Wilson and Nuttall have incorporated 
far less of their own personality into their 
work. The two volumes written by the 
latter have become game for the book- 
banter, as well as the naturalist. They are 
what second-hand men catalogue as very 
scarce, A score or more years ago, when I 
began to have more than a boy’s interest in 
birds, there was not an inexpensive work 
on ornithology in the market; but of late 
years po works on special branches of 
sciepce are more numerous. Let one read 
the life of a bird as told by a dozen differ- 
ent modern biographers, and how little have 
they seen worthy of record beyond what 
Wilson, Audubon, and Nuttall saw. It is 
true that the life of a bird can be known to 
us only so far as their outward habits ad- 
mit of observation. The comedies, the 
tragedies, the successes and defeats of the 
warrior and statesman we may know, in 
addition to the fact that he is viviparous, 
omnivorous, wears artificial clothing, aud 
siceps in a reclining position; bul the inner 
life of a bird—who can fathom it? After 
Audubon has made the record of many 
weeks of patient observation of the habits 
of the pewee fly-catcher, measured her eggs, 
tied silver strings around the legs of her 
young, to determine local migration, what 
further work is there for later observers? 
And yet one is sure to find some item of 
fresh interest about this bird, if the writer 
but come to his task with the odor of the 
woods clinging to his garmenis or damp 
with the water which flows beneath the 
bridge where she conceals her nest; 

In the early Spring there never fafl to 
come many birds whose breeding haunts 
are much further north. Some stay but 
a day or two; others remain for weeks. 
One can imagine the pleasure which the 
discovery of land gave the great navigater 
by the joy born at the sight of an unknown 
bird. It is the enchantment which Léssi 


experienced in his search for truth)’ ‘tw! e 


bird the enchantment is manifold, for"it is 
twice pursued. After the silent) petient 
watching in the leafy corridors of the wood, 
there is the scarcely less’ pleasant search in 
the library for the stranget*s ‘identification. 
It isin these supplementary studies that 
one finds (he true vse and charm of books. 
A man may k#ow Dana by heart, and yet 
not know felspet from quartz. It is the 
personal couftaét with Nature, the individual 
upraveling ef Het supposed mysteries, that 
make her studies so charming. Books 
alone are but a bewildering mass of words. 
When one has peeped into the little lichen- 
covered, downy nest of the humming-bir.! 
and noted its two perfect, pearl-like eggs, 
he knows its architecture better than a 
bandred descriptions can tell him. 

It is useless to make long journeys in 
search of Nature. Wliecrever you, are that 
is the place to commence your studies. 
Every hedge-row is a Harvard; every clump 
of willowsa Yale. Some one asked Thoreau 
where to look for arrow-heads. He 
pointed ¥ the feet Of the questioner, where 
oné happened fo he exposed in full 
view. The ati irbition of St. 
Pierre Was to write a detalléd history of 
the whole patutal world; but the chance 
observation of a potted strawberry plant and 


ambition. How prolific of life is every single 
square yard of earth. Think of the years 
of patient investigation Mr. Darwin gave 
to the despised angle-worm and the charm- 
ing biography which resulted. Is this little 
worm the instrument chosen by the Creator 
to bury the proudest architectures of man? 
Must the wastes of Nature first pass through 
its intestinal cana) before they can be re- 
molded into the blushing creaminess of the 
rose, the sultry glow of the ripened peach? 
Who, after reading its biography, can go 
down the garden walk in the dewy coolness 








of the morning without noting its castings 
with increased interest? 
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It issaid of Eliezer, the Tanaite, that, if 
all the firmament were changed to parch- 
ment and the entire ocean to ink, it would 
not suffice to tell all he knew; and that of 
his innumerable works three hundred vol- 
umes were devoted solely to the subject of 
sowing cucumbers. ‘Standing in an im- 
mense library, we are apt to grow arrogant 
with the thought of the accumulated wis- 
dom of man; but Darwin’s monograph on 
the earth-worm teaches humility. After 
all, what do we know of Nature? For how 
many centuries have the disciples of Hippo- 
erates shaken their empty heads with a 
show of wisdom and pocketed their fees. 
Has the word disease as defined in the 
medical dictionaries any meaning? Inthe 
economy of Nature, man Jays tribute on 
forest and stream; but he too is pcr- 
sistently hunted. We call it small-pox, 
cholera, fever; it is only an invisiblelife 
seeking to perpetuate itself, 

The French have written very charming- 
ly of Nature, as in Bruyssel’s ‘‘ Population 
of an Old Pear-tree,” and Alphonse Karr’s 
‘Tour Round my Garden”; but it is an 
ardent love of Nature that does not pall 
under the excess of sentiment in Michelet’s 
‘‘Ivsect and Bird.” Alfred Snee, far 
more prosaic than his French compeer, in 
the somewhat ponderous octavo devoted to 
the flora and fauna of his own grounds, has 
proved himself pot only the more accurate 
naturalist, but the more pleasent chronicler. 
But the prince of ail rural observers is Gil- 
bert White, and Lowell but echoed the 
universal sentiment when he called his 
letters, filled as'they are with notes of the 
habits of his feathered townsfolk, the 
journal of Adam in Paradise. 

Nostow, Mass 





PITCAIRN ISLAND AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


BY ROSALIND A. YOUNG. 








[In respouse to the request of a friend, 
Miss -Rosalind A. Young, of Pitcairn’s 
Island and assistant teacher of the school 
there, sends the following answers to ques- 
tions whieh had been proposed :] 

Far abler pens than mine have long be 
fore made~the history. of Pitcairn Island 
familiar with the reading pmblic, and chief 
among these may: be mentioned the Rev. 
'F.. Be Murray, whose sbook, ‘‘ Pitcairn,” 
has’ been so extersively read. ' Several 
copies of thistwork bave found theirway 
to this islind>and have ever “been rend 
with interest. ; 

A later work than this is ‘‘ The Mutineers 
of the ‘Bounty,’” by Lady Belcher,two 
copies of which we have seen. Lady 
Belcher’s history reaches on toa far later 
date than does the former work, being a 
continuation of this island’s historyy*to- 
gether with the removal of the inhabitants 
to Norfolk Island, and) the ‘return of the 
two first families to thet dld home, in the 
early part of the ycar 1859) etc., etc. 

Being requested to add a few more par- 
tienlars concerning the island and its in- 
habi!xnts, I now proceed to do so, and trust 
that my readers may pardon me if, in some 
instances, I repeat what bas already been 
written. And now as regards the first 
question—viz., ‘How the islanders pass 
the Sabbath?” On this day we usually rise 
earlier Aha of Other days of the week. 
Early in the morning may be heard the 
sounds of praise aseeiding from the fami- 
ly altar) ae'@a@h household meets for family 
wwoteiip’@re the duties of the day begin. 
Afiet prayers, the young people and chil- 
dren make themselves ready for Sunday- 
school; while the mothers, generalty, aud 
elder sisters prepare the breakfast, which 
is to be iv readiness after the school is over. 
The school-bell rings at half-past seven, 
and school is dismissed at nine o’clock and 
sometimes a little ater. It is usually the 
part of the fathers to take care of the 
youngest children and keep them quict, as 
well as engaging their young minds in 
some interesting story from the Bible, while 


the mothers are busy preparipg the morn. | 


ing meal. 

One Sunday, while passing by a ncighbor s 
house, I heard the father of a family, a 
young map, telling his children a story 
which seemed greatly to interest them. I 
stopped to listen, and heard that it was the 


‘subject forthat day’s Bible Union chapter— 


viz., Ti Kingsiv. The story of the Shuna 
mite’s son. Being greatly pleased at find 
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of the children, Martha and Ernest, be- 
lovged to my class in the Sunday-school, 
and in the afternoon, when I began to re- 
late the story, after the lessons were done, 
little Ernest cried out: ‘‘Oh!I know all 
about it. Papa tellus all about it.” 

I would not have my readers to suppose 
that there is always and only a bright side 
to this picture. Far otherwise. It is not 
seldom that a far different scene would 
present itself, and loud cries and screams 
would proclaim tbat the parents of this 
generation have not altogether forgotten 
that the wise man says: “ The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom.” 

Secluded as Pitcairn Island is from the 
crimes that disturb so many communities 
in the world at large, still the fallen nature 
inherent in man will frequently assert 
itself even here. Now, after this digres- 
sion, I will continue the description of how 
the Sabbath is passed. After the break- 
fast is over, all who can possibly atiend 
prepare themselves forchurch. The morn- 
iog service begins at half past ten, or, 
rather, the bell ringsat that hour. Usually 
all the members of each family are seen in 
their places at church, though sometimes 
one parent or other stays at home, to take 
care of the baby or youngest children. 
Two church wardens are yearly appointed 
to keep watch over careless behavior while 
at church; as also to arouse the Juckless 
sleeper that may be nodding under a long 
sermon, especially if the weather be warm, 
and it is scarcely otherwise here. The 
sympathies of the writer are always 
awakened in behalf of those who are 
caught napping. One  tender-hearted 
church warden was once playfully remon- 
strated with for not performing bis duty— 
namely, awakening a woman who was seen 
sleeping. In reply, he said he knew ber 
eyes were shut, but was nol certain whether 
they were closed in sleep or meditation; so 
he turned his head away for a minute or 
two, and, on again looking toward her, saw 
she was wide awake, for which thoughtful 
consideration the woman was extremely 
thankful. 

No meal is partaken of after the morn- 
ing service; as we have only breakfast and 
supper here, dinner being the exception, 
ratber than the rule, and fruits are what 
are most eaten at noon on Sundays. Every 
family has its own gathering together be- 
tween the two services—some to read the 
Bible Union chapter for the day and com- 
pare references; others to engage in some 
other portion of the Word of God—all en- 
deavoring, in their bumble way and to the 
best of their ability, to have the Bible made 
plain to their understanding. This employ- 
ment is always engaged in by first offering 
up a short petition for the aid of God’s 
Holy Spirit. It isa matter of regret that 
the interest in Scripture geography is not 
awakened amongst us. The helps we have 
on that subject are principally the small 
maps in some of our Bibles; and we have, 
besides, a good Bible Atlas and Gazetteer. 
A friend wrote us word that he sent, some 
time ago, a Map of Palestine; but it never 
reached here, much to our disappointment. 
To goon. By the time the family gather- 
ing at noon is over, it is time for the bell to 
tivg for the the afternoon service, which 
begins, generally, at three o’clock. This 
service over, the parents return home, and 
the children remain behind for school in 
the evening. The fifteen minutes that in- 
tervene between the close of the church 
service and the commencement of school, 


_ is often pleasantly spent by the teachers’ 


and older scholars in singing sacred bymns 
and songs, the organ accompanying. Music 
and singing form the chief pleasure among 
most of the young people, and, as everybody 
on the island sings, witbout a single excep- 
tion, there is never a lack of voices to swell 
the chorus when any song is sung. 

Watts’s psalms and hymns are exclusively 
used in the church service; but, at parting, 
other bymns are sung, as “‘ Abide with 
me,” etc., ‘‘Sun of my soul,” “‘ Lord, dis- 
miss us with Thy blessing,” and several 
others of a like character. A few years 
ago a parcel of hymn-books was sent here, 
in the hope that the books may be used in 
the worship of the church. They wore 
**Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” On the 
subject being mentioned to Mr. Young, he 
said that he has no taste for hymns, every 
one of which has an Amen entiing it, as 
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ing them thus engaged, I passed on. Two | were thosein the “ Ancient and Modern | through rash ngs (twelve large | which milk is sometimes added; also corn- 


Hymns.” There are some really beautiful 
hymns in the collection and many of the 
old standard hymns; but so great is the re- 
spect and love that Mr. Young has for Dr. 
Watts that nothing would ever induce him 
to lay aside the time-honored psalms and 
hymns, and introduce any other bymn- 
book of more modern times, to take the 
place Dr. Watts bas so long and so honor- 
ably filled. We have several other col- 
lections of hymns, which we frequently 
sing in our other meetings; so there isa 
great variety. The ‘‘Gospe] Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” used so extensively in the 
late revivals and which Mr. Sankey used 
with such good result, as we learn, obtain 
a high place among the favorites of the 
young people here. For many years pnat 
it has been the custom for the young peo- 
ple to meet at Mr. Young’s house every 
Sunday night, for the purpose of singing 
hymns; but this bas been discontinued late- 
ly, and the Sabbath evenings are now em- 
ployed ina different way, the time being 
used in conducting a meeting for children 
and youth, and the singing class meets on 
Wednesday evening instead. On every 
other Sunday the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is administered, and on such occa- 
sions there is no Sunday-school in the after- 
noon, as that is the time when we celebrate 
the feast of love. When not engaged in 
public worsbip or family readings the 
time is occupied in reading some religious 
book, of which we have a plentiful supply. 
It is always pleasant to sit under some 
deep shade in the hot high noon and enjoy 
reading. Such scenes often call to one’s 
mind the words of the poet Cowper: 
“The calm retreat, the silent shade 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee.” 

1 have endeavored to describe the way in 
which the Sabbath is spent here. It is con- 
sidered emphatically the Lord’s Day, and 
to his worship and service it is devoted, all 
other work and pleasure being Jaid aside 
for the six days in which they may be done. 
There is vothing that disturbs the peaceful 
quietness of our Sabbath here, unless it be 
the arrival of a ship on that day. 

The next subject proposed is ‘A full 
description of how pative cloth is made.” 
The paper mulberry plant, or Aute (pro- 
nounced Outy), as it is called here, this be- 
ing its Tabitian name, grows to the hight 
of about seven feet, generally; but at its 
highest it reaches about twelve feet and 
its greatest size would be about five or six 
inches round. The plant attains its full 
growth in the space of a year, when it is 
cut to make cloth. The bark of forty plants 
of largest size would be sufficient for one 
sheet (Ha-a it is called, pronounced, 
Ha-ah), and as the size of the plant dimin- 
ishes more would be required, the smallest 
plants requiring as many as a hundred and 
over to make onesheet. The first thing to 
be done is to cut the plant down, and, as it 
is very tough, asharp hatchet must be used, 
Generally as many as four sheets would be 
cut down in a day. These being taken 
home, the next thing done is to remove the 
bark from the sticks, and then peel off the 
brown outside covering, by means of a 
sharp knife. In this work all assist. After 
every bark has been cleaned, those that are 
purely white are separated from the ones 
that are discolored, the former to be bruised 
at once and the others to be left over to the 
next day, when the color becomes red. 
Next, a wooden beam, about twelve feet long 
and one foot thick, is laid down, across 
which the bark is laid and beaten out. As 
many as ten women would be doing that 
work. The instrument used to beat out the 
bark is asolid piece of whalebone, scoured 
down the sides to form what may be called a 
set of teeth, but which we call ores. These 
enable the bark to be more quickly bruised. 
As the fibers in the full-grown plants are 
very tough, they require much bruising 
before they can be rendered soft enough 
for the purpose of making cloth. While 
being beaten out, the fresh, raw bark emits 
a most agreeable odor. The noise that such 
a work as tappa-making creates is deafen- 
ing, particularly at this stage in the process. 
When sufficient for one or two sheets has 
been beaten out, the bruised bark, being 
now done up into several small rolls, is 
taken and washed. Hard water is considered 
the best for the purpose. After passing 





pails of water | the usual amount) the 
fibrous substance is, propounced clean. 
It now presents a beautiful appearance, 
being perfectly white and looking some- 
what like lace work. The next thing done 
is to wrap up the bark in large leaves, that 
ofthe Arum giganteum (Tahitian name Appi) 
being used for the purpose. After being 
wrapped up for about five days, each bark, 
being then quite soft, is taken up and Jaid 
one over another on a smooth plank, about 
four feet long and one and a half broad. 

After obtaining the required length, 
which would be three times the length of 
the board, and the thickness about half 
an inch, the pulpy substance is ready for 
makivg into cloth. What before was a 
white, fibrous substance has now become a 
brown, pulpy mass and needs great care in 
being beaten. Two women only now work 
on the cloth, which is again laid over 
another long wooden beam, and at this 
stage, till the cloth is finished, the work is 
performed standing. This part of the work 
isliked more than the first (that of bruising 
the bark), and the regularity and precision 
with which each woman beats gives not an 
unpleasant sound, especially if heard at a 
distance. The cloth is beaten twice through, 
then turned, and the same thing is per- 
formed on the other side, thus on udtilit is 
finished. As it becomes thinner the ores 
used are finer. The piece of bone for beat- 
ing out the cloth is about 16 inches in 
length, the handle round, and the other 
part four square, all the sides being scoured, 
and the ores on each side differing in size, 
from the somewhat coarse, for first use, 
until it becomes very fine, for the finishing 
process. When the cloth is finished, it is 
spread out in the sun, todry and harden it, 
which last process takes a long time to do. 
When sufficiently hardened in the sun, it 
loses the stiffness it had when first dried, 
and then it is ready to be washed and Jaid 
away for use. After being washed, the 
cloth regains, in a great degree, 
the whiteness it had while in its 
raw state. When it has been used 
and requires washing, the same pro- 
cess is again gone through—that of laying 
it out in the sun, etc. Soap is never used in 
washing the paper-like fabric, as it cleans 
easily without. It is after being used 
that the dye from the candlenut tree is 
applied, to reuder ittough. Tappa-making 
does not form so important a work:as it did 
in former years, and the native cloth is 
used for bedding only. It is never worn. 
Ten or eleven years ago, when the supply 
of clothing here was so difficult to obtain, 
the bark of the breadfruit and sometimes 
the outy plant were used to make dresses 
which were worn on Sundays. The bark 
was used in its raw state, and, after being 
made up, would look well enough; but 
could not stand much wear and any wash- 
ing.. We have, indeed, every cause to be 
thankful that we no longer need to invent 
in this way the garments we wear and that 
an all-merciful Heavenly Father suffers us 
never to want. 

I have described somewhat minutely the 
manner in which native cloth is made and 
hope my readers will not be weary of the 
lengthy description. It is a tedious, 
wearisome work, in the writer’s opinion, 
although there are those who find it pleas- 
ant work to do, apart from the deafening 
poise made in working; yet even that is 
not thought of after one becomes accus- 
tomed to the sound. 

In much of the work performed here 
woman is man’s helpmeet. The women 
may often be seen assisting their husbands 
and brothers in field-work, when such 
work is ucusually heavy, as well 9s per- 
forming their own household labors—as 
sewing, washing, ironing, taking care of 
children, cooking, and a/] the innumerable 
little duties which comprise woman’s work. 
And here let me say a few words about our 
method of cooking. As there are no stoves, 
we kuow well how to do without them, 
although labor can be so much lightened 
by their use. Each family has, for baking, 
apn oven made of stone, not brick. - The top 
and bottom of each oven are made each of 
a solid piece of stone, hewn out of some 
huge rock. These ovens are made accord- 
ing to the requirement of each family, the 
largest families having the largest ovens. 
In them we bake a kind of sweet-potato 
cake, made of grated sweet potato, to 
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cake, bread, pies, etc., elc. Sweet pota- 
toes form the staple food here; besides, we 
have Irish potatoes, bananas, plantains, and 
yams, Garden yegetables—such as turnips, 
parsnips, radishes, etc.—we do not have. 
Bread-fruit, in its season, forms a consider- 
able part of the food eaten, and taro as well. 
Flour isa luxury, rather than a necessity. 
When pies are made and there is no flour, 
a good substitute is made of arrow-root and 
yam, mixed together with cocoanut milk. 
What we call cocoanut milk is the rich 
milk extracted from the ripe nut, and not 
the water contained within the shell. This 
milk answers every purpose of butter, 
milk, and cream and gives to coffee a de- 
licious relish. When meats are baked, the 
most general way it is done is in the primi- 
tive style of cooking underground. This 
way of cooking meat renders it very soft 
and tender, and the Jeayes of the ## plant 
(pronounced tee), in which the ment is 
cooked, impart to it a most agreeable 
flavor. Fish is often cooked in ¢ leaves. 
This is done by wrapping the fish jn the 
leaves and laying it over the stones of the 
oven builtin the ground. This isa favor- 
ite mode of cooking fish here. The yam is 
much esteemed as an article of food. It is 
cooked in various ways. Boiled with fresh 
meat, it is excellent; grated and made into 
pancakes, it isdglicious. Next to the sweet 
potato, bananas are what is mogs, eaten. 
This fruit is cooked both whem green and 
ripe, being boiled, baked, f roasted, 
and made into pies. It is thought to be. the 
most nutritious food we have when boiled 







Lest after it has be 
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it is made into eakes, toy mijk is add 
and then itis baked. Although the taste of 
this fruit, when fresb, is very mild; when 
ripe it becomes sweet and cakes made 
trom the ripe breadfrult are esteemed by 
some to be a delicacy. When any kind of 
food is cooked in ovens underground, bak- 
ing-pans are, of course, dispensed with. 
The kind of cakes made from sweet pota- 
toes, yams, bananas, and breadfruit are 
called pilhi here, as we still retain its Tabi- 
tian name. After the yams, etc. are grated 
on a stone grater, they are then wrapped in 
broad leaves of the young banana tree, and 
then laid on the hot stones in the ground, 
Other hot stones are placed oyer, and then 
the whole is covered with leayes,over which 
earth is thrown; and in a short time all 
within the oven would be nicely cooked. 
The flesh of the goat supplies us mostly 
with meat, and sometimes, but rarely, we 
have mutton. As for poultry, there are 
only the common domestic fowl and a few 
ducks. Turkeys do not thrive at all. Of 
birds there are two kinds that are eaten— 
the noddy, a black bird, that lives among 
the rocks, and the white bird. Oceasion- 
ally the tropic bird and a kind of hawk are 
killed, their flesh being esteemed as an article 
of food. Theshot used in killing these birds 
isa natural production, being the seed of 
the Indian shot-plant. Children are often- 
sent to gather a quantity of the Indian 
shot, when required for shooting birds, 
The white bird frequents mostly the banian 
tree, and lays its eggs on the bare branches 
of this tree, wherever a niche large enough 
to hold an egg can be found. This bird 
is often shot in great numbers, and taking 
them with guns or climbing trees after the 
young birds affords much pleasure and 
sport to boys and young men. There aré 
no singing birds and the only bird-note 
that can be heard is the little brown spar- 
row chirping its solitary note among the 
branches of the trees. After living on 
Norfolk Island, where the air is made vocal 
with the sweet music of the feathered 
songsters, it seema.a great want is felt here, 


where they cannot be heard. 
Fish are not so plentiful as may be sup- 


posed. Sometimes the fishermen catch 
them in great numbers; but more general- 
ly the day’s fishing would not be very suc- 
cessful. The depths at which fishes are 
caught vary, the greatest depth being 130 
or 140 fathoms and the least from six to 
fifteen. The usual fishing depth is from 
gwenty-five to forty fathoms. Canoes are 
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always used in fishing in deep water, as 
they are so easily managed. There are 
several kinds of small fish caught while 
fishing among the rocks. 

Going on the rocks after fish is an occupa- 
tion muck liked by the women, as well as 
the men. Thisis not considered toil, but 
pleasure; as well taking the smal! fish with 
nets as with the hook and line. Accidents 
are 80 Very rare as scarcely to deserve a 
mention, and, as all the islanders learn to 
swim almost from infancy, no case of 
drowning has ever ocourred except once, 
at a shipwreck. 

Once a small boy, of about eight years of 
age, was taken off the rocks by a sudden 
rising of a wave. The day was very calm 
and the waters smooth; but, as the little 
fellow was barely able to swim, he had 
drifted out some distance from the shore 
before he was discovered. He managed to 
to keep himself afloat until another boy of 
about fifteen years plunged in and brought 
him safely to the shore. The parents of the 
rescued little fellow were most grateful to 
their boy’s deliverer and the mother made 
and presented him with a suit of clothes, as 
a slight token of her gratitude; but the 
brave boy was hardly prevailed upon to ac- 
cept it, saying that what he hud done was 
nothing. 

It was only a few months ago that the 
same young man received & severe accident, 
which nearly proved fatal to him. One day, 
while launching his canoe from the beach, 
@ somewhat heavy surf carried the frail 
little vesse lback ward, and at the same time, 
his fishing-box was thrown with great force 
against bis abdomen, causing a serious in- 
ternal injury. He still went out with bis 
canoe, and, on returning home, iv the even- 
ing, did not make his condition known. He 
was afterward seen to bein much suffering, 
and the confession was reluctantly forced 
from bim that he was much hurt. He had 
a brother ill at the same time and their 
sickness had such an effect upon one 
another as to cause serious concern. Every- 
body who could render any assistance gave 
it, willingly; and, as is common in every 
such case, the kiod neighbors, men and 
women, divided themselves into several 
watches, to attend to and nurse the sick 
young men. Their case was never omitted 
before the Throne of Grace, both in public 
and in private, and, through God’s blessing, 
after their long illness, both of the young 
men are now fully recovered. 

Whenever any death occurs, which is but 
seldom, all the neighbors meet at the house 
of the bereaved one, to show that they 
sympathize with them in their grief. On 
such occasions some tender, soothing hymn 
isalways sung. The grateful sympathy is 
ever appreciated and the sweet power of 
music never fails in its mission to soothe. 
Sometimes one or two families would re- 
main with the bereaved family for a week 
or longer, always some kiod neighbor would, 
and thus doing the work of the family and 
allowing them to indulge in the “‘luxury of 


Not only in times of sickness do the peo- 
ple give the ever-ready helping hand; but, 
when there is heavy work to be done, all 
would be ready to doit, men and women. 
When our houses nced thutching (as they 
do in every seven years), all hands would 
be out gathering thatch—that is, the fresh- 
ly-dried leaves of a kind of palm tree. 
This work is not hard, but disagreeable, on 
account of the short, sharp, and stiff thorus 
with which each leaf is armed, and which 
are liable to run into one’s haud while work- 
ing it. From the leaves of the young 
palm tree hats are made. Salt-boiling 
time is another time of hard work. This 
very useful article is obtained here by boil- 
ing down salt-water. The pots or boilers 
would be placed as near as safety would 
allow tothe water, and a temporary hut 
made of the leaves of the cocoanut tree 
would be erectel, where the young men 
and boys sleep at night when making sult. 
The older fathers are never allowed to do 
this work, aud whenever the salt-boiling 
season comes round all the younger men 
and older boys are ready for the night- 


work. 
In the place of sugar, fresh syrup is al- 


most exclusively used, andis preferred to 
sugar almost by every one. Each family 
has its own sugar-cane patch. The canes 
grow well, but are often destroyed 
by rats aud pigs. 








sugar used to be frequently made 
but, as it never kept well, the juice 
is now simply boiled into syrup and 
used so. Another delicious kind of syrup 
is obtained from the root of the @ plant. 
The roots are cooked in an immense oven 
under ground. The work is hard always. 
The oven would require a large quantity of 
firewood for heating it and many large 
stopes must be used, and the roots are 
frequently of great size and must be cooked 
insteam. If they are burnt, they would be 
spoiled. After being cooked, they are 
scraped; that is, the outer skin must be 
scraped, while hot, with a knife. Next 
the roots are cut round in thin slices, with 
a sharp hatchet, and then pounded well, to 
make them soft. Next comes the work of 
extracting the juice, which is dove by 
placing the soft pounded stuff iaa box, 
made for the purpose, and pressing upon it 
with a lever. When the juice has been 
boiled into syrup, it becomes thick, and, if 
not over-cooked in the oven, would be 
almost as sweet as honey. Although not 
possessing such a sweet taste as the syrup 
made of sugar-cave, it is equally delicious 
in its way and it mostly eaten with food. 
It is never used in tea or coffee, but a pleas- 
ant kind of drink is made of this syrup in 
boiled water and cocoanut milk. Long ago, 
when this island was newly settled by the 
mutineers, a kind of rum was distilled from 
the juice of the t root, with which they 
were made druvk. Happily, the still was 
then destroyed and the making of the de- 
testable stuff bas mever been resumed. 
Many an anecdote has been handed down 
tothe present generation of the troubles 
caused on this now peaceful island through 
the agency of the demon drink. Drunk- 
enness is wholly unkoown here. Spirituous 
liquors as drink are detested, and, when 
taken, which is but seldom, it is only 
medicinally, although its use as medicine 
is questionable. Tobacco is used by six 
men on this island. It may be sail to 
their honor that not one of the young, un- 
married men, as well as some of those who 
are married, ever use tobacco in any way. 
Not long ago a whaling captain was here. 
He wasa very pious man avd oneof bis 
doctrines was that the use of the weed, if not 
a positive sio, is certainly a very bad habit 
and a filthy one, too. §8o, one night, while 
attending a meeting in the church-house, he 
addressed the people there assembled, aud 
in his speech condemned, in no sparing 
terms, the use of tobacco, saying in his 
argument ‘‘that the body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, and whoso de- 
fileth his temple him shall God 
destroy.” One of his hearers was ob- 
served to be half hidden by the shadow 


wince under the stroug language used. 
The said hearer is a strong advocate for 
tobacco, having adopted the use of it, 
when a boy, to cure the asthma, to which 
he was subject; and in after years, when 
the love of the weed had taken such a hold 
on him, was uvable to shake off the habit. 
The worthy captain’s remarks did not have 
the desired effect upon that gentleman; but 
there was another veteran in the army of 
smokers and chewers who has ever after- 
ward abandoned its use. Two young men 
professed to forsake the babit at the same 
time, and kept their resolution for awhile; 
but it has happened to them, according to 
the proverb, *‘ The dog has returned to its 
vomit again, and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing iu the mire.” 
Pitcarmn IsLanp. 
A ———————— 


GOVERNOR HANCOCK’S SOJOURN 
IN CONNECTICUT. 





To rue Eprror oF THE ]NDEPENDENT: 


Your correspondent, Dr. Alexander, of 
August 3d, gives an interesting account of a 
period iu the life of Governor John Han 
cock, of Massachusetts, viz. ; 


**One of the traditions of the town of 
Pomfret, Conn., . is that John 
Hancock, during his term of office as gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, spent nine months iv 
thistown. 1 am, fortunately, able to sub 
stautiate this fact, not only by reliable tra- 
dition, but by documentary evidence. 

‘‘lt was in the year 1786 that Hancock 
came to Pomfret, with bis wife and Negro 
servant, and made this town his residence 
for nine mouths. ‘The tavern was kept by 
Deacon Oliver Grosvenor. The son of the 





In former years ’ proprietor, young Oliver, a boy of eight 


cast on the wall and was thought to | 





years of age, was a great favorite of’ the 


governor; . went hunting and killed 
& partridge,” eic., etc. 
This is the late most excellent gevtleman, 
Oliver C. Grosvenor, who was nearly four 
years in Yale College and for many years an 
eminent classical teacher at Rome, N. Y., 
and died there in April, 1842. He was 
born [family record] June 9tb, 1783, and 
was in 1786 only three years old, and 
perbaps not so much of a hunter as this 
statement and his name, Gros-veneur, would 
imply. 

He further says: ‘‘ The chief evidence 
upon which I rest the fact of Hancock’s 
residence in Pomfret are two letters,” 
which heegives, one from ‘‘Gen. Samuel 
H. Parsons to His Excellency John Han- 
cock, Pomfret, Oct. 30th, 1786,” aud one 
from John Hancock, at ‘‘ Pomfret, Nov. 
7th, 1786.” 

These dates alone certify a residence at 
most of only nine days and the evidence on 
which the tradition rests as to the remuin- 
ing time does not appear. 

The only sister of Oliver born in 1789 
and seven years old in 1786, who died in 
1842 (the same day as her brother), banded 
down to her children her own recollections 
and the family traditions, as follows: 


“That Governor Hancock spent a long 
time at her father’s in Pomfret during 
BShay’s Rebellion; that he filed from the 
State of Massachusetts through fear; that 
he had frequent couriers with dispatches 
from Boston. He was very ill from gout 
and a great sufferer and at times almost 
helpless, and the hired men in the field 
were called « ften to carry him up-stairs to 
his room.” 


Your correspondent’s tradition agrees 
with this one as tothe year, as Shay’s Re- 
bellion arose in 1786 and continued into 
1787; but both are wrong, in that Hancock 
was not then governor of Massachusetts and 
could have had nothing to do officially 
with Shay’s Rebellion aud need not have 
fled from it, If he were the governor, it 
would bave been impossible during this 
extra-territorial residence to exercise, 
legally and successfully, executive powers 
throughout Massachusetts. The correct 
view shows that Hancock was the “‘ first 
governour” of Massachusetts, annually 
elected from 1780 to 1785. Then James 
Bowdoin was elected ‘‘ governour” in 1785 
and 1786, and by his last message took 
leave of the General Court April 27th, 
1787, his term covering the rise and close of 
Shay’s Rebellion. 

Hancock, then re-elected ‘‘ governour” 
by a large majority, at once entered on his 
duties, and sent in a message to ‘“‘ the 
General Court,” of which Minot* says: 
“The language of the chair io which 
Governour Hancock was this year replaced 
was manly and decisive, upon communicat- 
ing the intelligence of these incursions” 
of the malcontents the previous year. Your 
correspondent says: ‘‘ Hancock was dele- 
gate to the Contiuental Congress from 1785 
to 1786, and, when governor, spent nine 
months of 1786 in Pomfret, and was gov 
ernor, under the Federal Constitution, from 
1789 to near the close of the year 1793, 
when he died,” and makes no mention of 
his bavivg been govervor from ‘1787 to 
1789." He was, thus, governor continu 
ously from 1780 to 1793, except the two 
years 1785 to 1787. Ihave not discovered 
in any record of Governor Hancock any 
mention of his sojourn in Pomfret, though 
the traditions fully establish it. 


The idea that the man who first signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and was 
attainted of treason to the mother country, 
and whose whole life testifies to the con- 
trary, could, as governor of Massachusetts, 
through fear, have shirked any civil duty 
or absented himself from the state in a pe- 
riod of public disorder, distress, and dan- 
ger is entirely inadmissible. That he 
sought the rest and retirement which, as a 
distinguished civilian, he could not find at 
home seenis a sufficient reason for his res- 
idence in Pomfret in 1786.+ 

O. P. Husparp, 
Grandson of Deacon Oliver Grosvenor. 
* In his “ History of the Insurrections in Massachu- 


setts in 1786 and the Rebellion consequent thereon.” 
Second edition, 1810, p. 179. 


+ Miss Larned’s “History of Windham County” 
(Vol. II, p. 270) says Hancock bought land about 1702 
at a mortgage sale and improved his purchase for a 
Summer country-seat, and brought thither many dis 
tinguished strangers from Boston. 


New Haves, Cons. 





Sanitary, 
DISINFECTANTS. 


However important the principle of disin- 
fection may be, the use df the class of articles 
known as disinfectants often causes a false 
security. Two notable instances have recently 
come under our observation. The one was 
that of a large state institution, containing 800 
fumates. It was the habit each morning to 


perfume and purify it with the swoke from 
burning coffee. When we inquired as to its 
specific benefit, we were told that it gavea 
pleasant ordor and was thought to disinfect. 
The fact is that it served to cover odors the 
impression from which might otherwise lead 
to inquiry and remedy. The other case was 
one in which serious sickness had oceurred in 
a hotel, and the servants were throwing lime 
down the sinks, etc., in quantities enough to 
encrust and bhardeu and so fill up the pipes. 
Never can it be impressed too much that air, 
flowing water, and soap and the scrub-brush 
are the indispensable assurances of cleanli- 
ness. We have come to value air as a 
disinfectant far more than formerly. It 
bas all along been admitted that air dilutes, 
and that it oxydizes, and that it has io it 
oxygen in a nascent state and known as ozone. 
But, besides this, it helps to make the lower 
forms of auimalculz and spores very ephemeral 
io their existence. Besides, airin active motion 
isso much more powerful than air at rest or 
in slight currents that we now know what it 
means to fiush buildings and pipes with air, 
with the view of obtaining its chemical action, 
as well as to blow away offending particles. As 
to water, we sre getting over some of the 
deceptions. Water, if stagnant, is au evil. 
Often ft absorbs gases and spoils from the very 
spores or microphytes which it nourishes. 
Here, too, it is moving water that helps to 
purify, because thus it represents both water 
and air; also because, in motion, it cleanses. 
Still more when we add to it the force of 
the broom or the brush, and, if need be, with 
soap, render that movable which would other- 
wise remaiv. In the last good article (that of 
Gerhard) on sanitary plumbing, etc. we were 
glad to see soap and water, applied with hand- 
and elbow force, properly eulogized. 

Almost al) the boards of health have given 
us lists of disinfectants and bow to use them. 
Carbolic acid has greatly diminished in its 
reputation. While, ta very strong form, un- 
friendly to organic Mfe, as generally used It 
hurts contagion about as much as it does mos- 
quitos. Air heated from 260 to 300 deyrees, 
or boiling water, or the fumes of sulphurous 
acid, as liberated by the burning of common 
sulphur, are still worthy of the full confidence 
placed in them ; only the use must be thorough 
and continued, so as toreach every part. Cllo- 
ride of lime has suffered some in reputation; but, 
as we believe, chiefly because it is so often 
mixed with slaked lime or with some ineffi- 
cient white powder. Sulphate of iron, also 
known as copperas, because of its cheapness, 
can be freely used, and as dissolved iu water to 
the amount of about two pounds to a gallon 
of water is very serviceable for every-day pur- 
poses, Chlorinated soda, known as Labourgue’s 
solution, is a convenient. liquid preparation, 
valuable for use in saucers in the sick room 
andin utensils. The fifty per cent. solution 
of zine chloride, as furnished by Squibb, is a 
most valuable disinfectant, and, diluted with 
hot water to the amount of two ounces to a 
gallon of water, is among the most widely 
applicable of any of this class. Butasto any 
and all of them it isto be remembered that, 
at best, they only interfere with those artifi- 
cial disease producers which insanitary care 
has allowed to operate. That mode of care 
which prevents either such fermentation or 
putrefaction as causes disease or feeds the 
animals cr plants that propagated it must be 
continuously and indefatigably exercised. 
We thivk there is need to repeat and test the 





experiments of Dr. Dougall as to putrefaction © 


and fermentation, which, though not identical 
processes, produce allied results. We have 
not, as we know, any clear statement as to the 
relative relations of germs to each of these. 
Those who talk much about germicides should 
define how far these two are related. 

Fermentation and putrefaction never orig- 
inate simultaneously, except in the production 
of alcohol. The odors of fermentation and 
putrefactiov are distinct. Fermentation has 
often an earthy or moldy odor, yet not ua- 
pleasant. Yet nowadays fermentation, as a 
consequent of contagion, is more likely than 
putrefaction. The best anti-putrefactives are 
acid. Not so with anti-fermentives. Ziuc 
chloride, sulphurous acid, quinine, and iodine 
are both anti-fermentative and anti-putrefac- 
tive. Perhaps their wider range of use arises 
from this. Thus we invite attention to the 
real sphere of disinfectants, and to the need of 
a closer study of their mixed anti-vital and 
chemical ageucy. 
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DR. DELFP28CH’S VIEWS. 


THE Zeitschrift filr kirchliche Wissenschaft wn@ 
kirchliches Leben, 1882, 6, pp. 281—200, brings 
Us the third installment of Professor Franz 
Delitzsch’s ‘* Original Words of Moses in the 
Pentateuch.” The subject of this third article 
is “The Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteron- 
omy.” Laying aside the general questions 
with respect to the Decalogue, the author 
merely premises that he does not regard the 
enumeration used by the synagogues as cor- 
rect (this makes the first word, “‘I am Jabveb 
thy God . . .”), and as little the Roman 
and Lutheran division (which makes the in- 
terdict of images only a part of the first com- 
mandment and gives two commandments 
against coveting). Although a Lutheran, he 
holds that the Hellenistic and Reformed divis- 
fon, having the commandment touching the 
parents asthe fifth, is by far the more probable 
one. 

The Decalogue exiets in two texts, Exodus 
zx, 2—17 and Deut. v, 6—18, of which the lat- 
ter agrees so completely with the form and 
color of the Deuteronomie narrative that- we 
must look to Exodus as more likely to offer 
the original form ; the reason annexed to the 
Sabbath commandment, Deut. v, 15, in con- 
trast with Exod. xx, 11, points to the same 
conclusion. In Exodusthe Decalogue forms a 
part of the Book of the Covenant (M3 DD 
Exod-xxiv, 7) which was incorporated into the 
Jebovistic history, and this history, in turn, 
seems to form the basis of the history recorded 
in Deuteronomy. Now, the Decalogue in 
Exodus sounds Jebovistic. Deuteronomic, and 
offers no noticeable point of contact with the 
Elohistic style. The very. prologue, Exod. 
xx, 2,‘‘Iam Jahve thy God,” ete, contains 
the pame py N39, “ house of bondage,” for 
Egypt, and this is the Jehovistic Exod. xiii, 
8,14 and Deuteronomic Deut. vi, 12; vii, 8; 
vill, 14; xiii, 6,11 (comp. Jos. xxiv, 17) name 

The first commandment reads: ‘‘ Let there 
be for thee no other gods besides me.’’ The 
designation of false gods by BYNN onde, 
“other gods,” occurs once elsewhére {n the 
Book of the Covenant, Exod. xxiii, 3; but in 
Deuteronomy {t ts found seventeen times, be- 
ginning with vi, 12, and of these five are in the 
Deuteronomic corpus leyum, ‘* body of laws,” 
xiii, 3, 7, 14; xvii, 8; xviii, 20. The phrase 
*9p-by, “beside me,” is unique, but finds a 
hear parallél Im%)6 and jp If the Jebovistic 
context, Exod. xxiii, 14 f. and in the Deute- 
ronomic 3°55, Deut. iv, 87. 80, also, in the 
second commendment Sypn nwwn, “the 
heayeps above,’’? occurs elsewhere only in 
Deut. iv, 89, and yrds Nnnd oon, “the 
waters under the earth,”’ only in Deut. iv, 18. 
The word 7)\pn is thoroughly foreign to the 
Elohistic speech, but is found Deut, iv, 12, 16, 
23, 25, and elsewhere only in Num. xji, 8. The 
language of verses 5 and 6, the continuation of 
the second commandment, is likewise Jeho- 
vistie-Deuteronomic. To neglect otber points, 
vgn, “‘to those that love me,’’ isa Deute- 
ronomic thought, the sum of the religions and 
moral duty of man according to Deuteronomy. 
The fifth commandment is thoroughly Deute- 
ronomic, both in the phrase “that thy days 
may be prolonged ” and in the phrase “ which 
Jabveh thy God giveth thee.” The ninth 
commandment finds the only parallel in the 
Pentatench for its “ witness” in Deut. xxxi, 
21 and 26. And, finally, the tenth command- 
ment shows Deuteronomic coloring in its 
words. How does it come to pass that 
the Decalogue presents such a striking 
similerity to the method of presentation 
inthe Jehovistic book (J E) and in its sources 
(J and E), which are drawn from the pre- 
Assyrian time of the diyided kingdom, and 
to the method of Denateronomy, which is like, 
but more devéloped, and whieh beeame such a 
power under Josiah, in the year 622? The 
critics—such as Smend, Count Baudissin, Graf, 
and Lemme—own that the Decalogue is Mosaic; 
but they suppose that the form has been much 
altered in the course of time. Delitzsch doubts 
that the form bas been s0 very much altered, 
He concedes, however, that the objection to 
the origin in Moses’s day of a commandment 
against images is by no means easily to be set 
aside. He first denies that the ancient Semitic 
worsbip was a worship of animals, and declares 
that the beasts were not worshiped directly, 
but as attributes, ¢ymbols, or incarnations of 
certain gods. It is pertinent to ask what beast- 
worship is, then, and what idol-worship is, if 
such a method of argument can dispose of 
them.. In the second place, he refersto Eil- 
jah and Elisha, who opposed Baal’s worship 
and contested for the Jabveh of Bethel and 
Dan, which Jahveh was worshiped under the 
form of a bullock, an idolatry which was first 
rejected by Hosea, not by Amos. . This. wor- 
sbip, be tells us, the prophets endured with 
patience, because of She’ providential condi 
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asks if there be abytokea that they sympa- 
thized with the bullock images of Bethel and 
Dan.. Ag Israel, when it left Egypt,made the 

golden ,calf,so Jexroboam, when be became 

king and set up the calf worsbip, had. just, re- 

turned from Egypt, where Sesonchis I had pro- 

tected him. But all of these things do not pre- 

vent the possibility of a Mosaic commandment 

against images. 

But to return tothe artiele. The writer next 
touches upon various apparent allusions to 
the Decalogue in Psalms Ixxvii, lxxviil, lxxxi, 
xv, xvi, xxiv, and then proceeds to consider 
the fourth commandment, which be had re- 
served for this place. The phraseqyyw3 WRK, 
“that is in thy gates,” is characteristically 
Deuteronomic and occurs in Deuteronomy 
about twenty times, and nowhere else in the 
Pentateuch, except here in the Decalogue. 
Lemme concludes, from this and other signs, 
that the Jahveh words, in the course of tradi- 
tion, were gradually accommodated to the needs 
of a settled people, as the Israelites ceased 
to wander inthe desert. Delitzsch concedes 
tbat this is possible, but is not willing to say 
positively that it is so. He agrees that 
the reason for the commandment, Exodus 
xx, 11, drawn from the Sabbath of creation, 
seems more likely to be a later interpolation, 
although it is diffenw to say what the writer 
of Deuteronomy might not have omitted, in 
his free way of repeating this commandment, 
and although it is not necessary that the in- 
terpolator sbould have had Gen. |, 1, ti, 4 be- 
fore bim, since @ tradition as to the creation in 
six days and rest on the seventh is all we 
need. In any case this commandment does 
not in any way destroy the barmony of the 
Jehovistic and Deuteronomic stamp peculiar 
tothe Decalogue even in Exodus, and again 
we ask: Whence comes this similarity of 
Deuteronomy and Decalogue? Wellhausen 
calls the Exodus text a miztum compositum, and 
Dillmann thinks that the text in Deuteronomy 
bad an influence upon that in Exodus ; but the 
two differ partly in their method of proving 
this mingling of texts. 

Delitzsch, on the other hand, says that, even if 
we concede that the Sacerdotal Book is post- 
exilic, it does not follow that all references of 
pre-exilie writings to its contents must be later 
interpolations; and that, even if we concede 
that Deuteronomy was written but a sbort 
time before its appearance, in the 18th year 
of Josiah, it does not follow that all allusions 
to it in pre-Josianic writings are later interpo- 
lations. The first conclusion would be false, be- 
cause the contents of the Elobistic Torah are 
not of the same date as its codification and 
final edition, the Sacerdotal Book; avd the 
secoud conclusion false, because the contents 
of Deuteronomy are vot entirely of the same 
date as its emanation in the present form. 
Delitzsch insists, therefore, that, although 
Denteronomy, as it lies before us, is a work of 
peculiar unity of construction, nevertheless 
the substance of that which it reproduces is 
Mosaic. This he finds confirmed by the 
Decalogue, the language of which forms the 
original source from which the Deuteronomic 
language and perception issued. Ifthe Deca- 
logue be Mosaic, then the Jehovistic and 
Deuteronomic style is the Mosaic style. 





In the Jiidisches Literaturblatt, No. 20, Dr. B. 
Hochstaédter, in speaking of the Urim and 
Thumminm, rejects the Talmud view that the 
breastplate itself was meant by that name, 
and the view of the Jerusalem Targum that 
the divine name Yabveh was intended. He 
thinke that the Urim and Thummim were two 
little tablets upon which Moses himself had writ- 
ten the ten words of Sinai (the tev command- 
ments), In order that these words should not 
only be shut up in the ark, but should also be 
worn by the high priest. The Talmud explains 
the names Urim and Thummin as referring to 
“illumination” and “perfect judgment.” 
Dr. Hochstadter refers them to the two tables, 
since the words of the one table “ flluminate”’ 
our relation to God (piety) and the words of 
the other table state the negative duties for 
the “perfection” of our life in our relation to 
humanity (morality). This fits the aim and 
use of the Urim and Thumminm ; for they were 
not a heatben oracle which could answer the 
priest, although the Jerusalem Talmud refers 


to a “‘voice’’ which the questioning priest , 


heard fromthem. On the contrary, as we see 
in the command to Josbua (Num. xxvii, 21), 
Eleazar the priest was to ask counsel for bim 
after the judgment of Urim before the Lord. 
The Urim offered. the basis upon which the 
questioning must rest. 


.+-Early fu June last the party for survey 
and exploration in Eastern Palestine was with- 
drawn, in consequence of the revocation of the. 
old firmAn and by advice from the Executive 
Committee of the Fund. It is stated fn these 


terms: 

“* The present threa outlook in t 
and the ast cause the srithdrawal of ba! a 
a 





tions under the divided kingdom, and be 





eet oes recon 


t 


‘dred square miles, field-books, note-books, 


' future work,the Committee wish it to be under- 


had no om * ere re but te yield to the im- 
Sultan and to stop 
cores 
Captain Conder, accordingly, bas returned to 
England, with the materiale gathered duting 
bis campaign of fourteen months, which will 
require five months of labor to prepare for 
publication, consisting of the map of five hun- 


rough drawings, photographs, special plans, 
descriptions, and observations. As regards 


stood that the exploration of Eastern Palestine 
is vot abandoned, but only postponed. 


Science. 


Srscz the Dutch traveler’s story about 
the deadly upas tree has been dissolved, 
science is loth to receive a new installment, 
without more than one witness ; hence, the re- 
cent tale dbout the ‘“‘bone tree’? has not yet 
been taken from test balance. It is said that 
this tree sweeps up bones from the ground, 
and that trees havo been seen covered by the 
bones the branches have swept up. But the 
% pain tree’ proves not a myth. It is an actu- 
ality and is, botanically, Pithecelobium saman— 
saman, its vernacular name, being adopted for 
the species. This tree growson rainless des- 
erts, but has the property of condensing 
moistare from the atmosphere, which, falling 
from the leaves, like rain-drops, to the ground, 
furnishes the necessary moisture for the 
growth of the tree. Possibly we have not yet 
all the facts or the exact nature of the facts; 
for it still needs explanation how the young 
plants start to grow in these rainless deserts 
until they get leaves enough to condense the 
required moisture. Still there seems enough 
of fact about its singular history to lead the 
‘* Bombay Presidency’ to experiment with it 
extensively in ite East Indian possessions. 


.-The editors of the American Naturalist 
desire information as to whether honey or 
other bees are carnivorous and publish some 
notes showing that (hey lap the juice of fresh 
meat, In this country, at least, one, if not 
several honey bees have been noticed by a re- 
Hable observer resting ona piece of meat in 
a butcher’s shop in Providence, R. I., and lap- 
ping with their mouth-parts the fresh meat, 
apparently feeding upon the juice of the beef. 
Dr. H. Miller also contributes to the same 
magazine his brother, Fritz Miiller’s, observa- 
tions on céirntyorous bees, and shows that not 
only wasps, but also numerous honey and wild 
stingless Brazilian bees, species of Melipona 
aud Trigona, have been observed by him in 
Brazil. Any information of a similar nature, if 
carefully made, is desired. Itis possible that 
bees may not actually eat raw flesh, though 
wasps are known to do so, but simply visit ex- 
posed meat to sip the sweet juice, just as 
butterflies are known to be attracted by decay- 
ing fish and lap or suck in the fluid standing 
on the fish. 


.-Sefior Angel Anguiano, the director of 
the incipient National Observatory of Mexico, 
has recently published a very interesting ac- 
count of a visit to the principal European ob- 
servatories and instrument makers, with a 
description of the plaw of the observatory to 
be erected at Chepultepec and a Het of the 
instruments ordered for its equipment. There 
are to be two equatorials, by Grubb, of fifteen 
and six inches diameter, respectively ; a large 
meridian circle, by Troughton & Simms, of 
London; and a liberal supply of chrono- 
graphs, clocks, chronometers, and other sub- 
sidiary instruments. If the designs are fully 
carried out, the Observatory will be one of the 
first rank and its tropical location will give it 
great advantages and make its work of the 
highest value. At present there /a not a single 


observatory of high class within 20° of the 
Equator. 











...-Aceustomed as we are in our country to 
travel thousands of miles without let or hin- 
drance, and to know, with very little exer- 
tion, all about the natural history of tracts 
thousands of miles away, it often seems 
strange when we find how slowly knowledge 
travels in the Old World. But the difference 
in language, manners, and customs make an 
impenetrable wall, which even the most reso- 
lute may not scale. A curious illustration of 
this slowness occurs just now in relation to 
the aloes of the drug stores. This has been 
known to European commerce for some seven 
hundred years, and supposed to be from Aloe 
soccotrina, an African plant. Only this year 
has it been discovered that Aloe soccotrina does 
not yield aloes. It is from Aloe Perryi, 


...- It is not generally known that the bulbs 
of the snow-drop, daffodil, and ite allies are 
poisonous. One of these (Buphane, or Haman- 
thes tozicaria) is used by the Hottentots to 
pofson their arrows. Recent examinations of 
“this ‘Hrottentot poidon show “that it is an 


Siw Epwin Lanpsuer has been commemor- 
ated-in a mural tablet of marble, sculptured 
‘by Mr. Woolner, which has been placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. On the upper part 
of the monument {s a medallion portrait in pro- 
file, supported, as it were, by corbels, on which 
appear copies of the heads of the Trafalgar 
lions. Above the medallion is a molding, en- 
riched with fern leaves, and ovér this a painter’s 
palette and brushes, The lower part of the 
monument is a bas-relief from “‘ The Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner.”” Beneath, in a bracket, fs the 
family crest, the head of an eagle, holding a 
key in the beak. The inscription, in small in- 
clsed and gilded letters, reads: “Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R. A., son of John Landseer, A. R. A. 
Born March 7th, 1802. Died October ist, 1878. 
This monument is erected by his surviving 
brothers and sisters. ‘He hath made everything 
beautiful in his time.” 


.-.- Ex-President Fillmore, shortly before his 
death, visited Europe, and, as related by Colo- 
nel Ramsey, in his ‘+ Recollections,” had the 
following experience with the American ¢on- 
sul at Barcelona: ‘I was much amused by the 
consul’s turning round abruptly to me, apropos 
of nothing in particular,.and asking me if I 
knew why their army ran away at Bull Bun? 
Of course, I said No, and looked properly grave 
in the presence of a distinguished ex-President 
and an official of the United States. He then 
informed me that a telegram had been received 
at the headquarters of the army, to the effect 
that a valuable appointment, in the post-office 
was then vacant at New York, and that every 
one bolted to try and secure it. " 


..»-An old family servant of the Bronté 
family says that the famous sisters had very 
regular habits of indoor life. At nine precisely 
every evening all domestic work was put aside 
and literary tasks were begun. They talked over 
thé etories they were engaged upon and de- 
scribed their plots. Apparently there was some 
writing during the day; for, according to the 


Miss Emily put down the tally-fron, as she was 
ironing the clothes, to scribble something on a 
piece of paper. Whatever she was doing, fron- 
ing or baking, she had her pencil and paper by 
her. I know now she was writing “‘ Wuthering 
Heights.”’ 


.«»-Hamil Pasha, whom the Freneh are de- 
sirous to create Khédive, in place of Tewfik, is 
almost a Frenchman, having lived a great part 
of his life in Paris and adopted French man- 
ners and customs. He.je a great favorite with 
Frenchmen, and, what ia of more importance, 
in the present state of society in France, with 
all French women, He had an immense for- 
tune, which he spent gallantly in giving fétes to 
the Parisians, in betting at the races, and play- 
ing magnificently at the clubs. He would take 
the whole of the boxes at a theater, when s 
favorite piece was in performance, and direct 
tickets to be sent to his friends. 


.-..In a two-column editorial article the Au 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Constitulionaiist ap- 
holds the work and character of Judge Albior 
W. Tourgee against the attacks of less liberai- 
minded Southern newspapers. ‘‘ We are sorry, 
indeed,” it says, ‘‘ for the Southern man or wo- 
man who cannot appreciate the sublime char- 
acter of this man, who, not of us or of our 
faith, ésteems what is true in our people andl n- 
tensely admires and respects the valor that 
lived for a sacred cause and died to maintain 
$t.” 


....An English correspondent says that An- 
thony Trollope is sick with Bright’s disease, and 
is going to travel in Ireland, where he will 
gather materials for a new novel; that Wilkie 
Collins’s eyes are ailing, and he is writing by dic- 
tation ; that Charles Reade is a good deal trou- 
bled with dyspepsia and that Edmund Yates is 
busy with a new novel. 


....-The Rev. Henry Landsdell, who wrote 
“Through Siberia,” visited St. Petersburg rée- 
cently, on his way to Central Asia, He was 
received with much honor by the royal family 
and obtained the exceedingly rare favor of im- 
perial permission to visit the political prisoners 
awaiting trial in the fortress. 


.. Mr. George Dexter, of Albany, N. Y., fe 
thought to be the sole survivor of the fifty 
passengers on the first trip of Fulton’s steam- 
boat, the ‘‘Clermont.’’ He is In his eighty- 
fifth year. 

..--The late John Francis Clapp, of Brook- 
lyn, left a bequest of $40,000 for the erection of 
a public library in his native place, Belchertown, 
Mass. 

.»..Prince Victor Napoleon will enter the ar- 
tillery branch of the French army in Novem- 
ber, for a year’s military service. 

.-Premier Gladstone has been carefully 








- matter of ‘some éa' 
the ttee, as it relieves them a ota woxiely 
as to the safety of their officers. The Com- 





alkaloid, It is said to stapefy, rather than kill. 


guarded of late, even, it is said, being attendet. 
to church by two policemen. 


servant, ‘‘many’s the time that I have seep _ 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 10th. 
CALAMITIES FORETOLD.—Manx x111,1—20. 


Nores —“‘ Out of the temple.”"—The public 
court where he had been teaching. “ What 
manner of stones.”"—Bome of these stones were 
of gigantic size, as much as thirty feet long 
and twelve feet wide. **One stone upon 
another,”"—This is not to be taken with occi- 
dental literalness, but means that there shall 
be a terrible overthrow and ruin. In fact, some 
of the stones are still standing in their place. 
But the prophecy was abundantly fulfilled to 
its intent. * Privately.”"—It was the four 
chief apostles who thus asked him.- 
Many shall come in my name,”’—It is true that 
various pretended Christe did arise just be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem “Wors 
and rumors of wars.”"— All this, with the earth- 
quake, etc., seemstorefertothe great public 
excitement and fear that were abroad before 
the Roman army actually besieged Jerusalem. 
* Deliver you up to counctls.”"—The seven 
councillors who punished minor offenses inthe 
towns. “* When qe see the abomination of 
desolation atanding where he ought not.” 
This abomination of desolation comes from 
the Greek translation of Daniel (ix, 27; xfi,11). 
What it means is not clear here; but Luke 
seems to explain it (xxi, 20)by putting In place 
of it **When ve see Jerusalem compassed by 
armies."’ In First Maccabees the expression 
** AbomInation of Desolation” is used to refer 
to the offering of a heathen sacrifice in the 
temple. But we know of no such thing having 
occurred before the siege of Jerusalem. 
Let him that readeth understand."—This faa 
suggesiion that there is an enigma in the 
prophecy of Danfel. “© Them that are in 
Judea.”—Showing that the danger was con- 
fined to Judea, “* The mountains,’’—East 
of Jordan. The Christians did flee to Pella, 
near Mount Gilead. ** Him that ts on the 
housetop not yo down,.”’—Not come through the 
house, but hurry away by an outside stairway. 
“* Not in the Winter.'"—The rainy season, 
wherttraveling is dificult and unhealthy and 
food harder to get. * Such aa there hath not 
been, "—An intensive way of speaking to ex- 
press extreme suffering; but not necessarily 
absolutely literal. ** No flesh,""—That ie, in 
Judea. 

Tratruction,—The utter mutability of human 
things istanght us on every side. The most 
glorious temple to-day may be aruin to-mor- 
row. The proudest empire may be suddenly 
overthrown. 

Our Saviour did not tell his four favorite dis- 















































* ctples when these things shonld ocenur. But 


he gave them certain general signs to keep 
them watching. It is not important that we 
should know just when Christ shall come, or 
the end of the world shall be, nor when we 
shall die. If we did, we should be either care- 
less or terrified, 

We mast beware of false teachers. Keep 
clore to the central truths of the Gospel. Put 
Christ’s great teachings first. False teachers 
exaggerate little things of no real importance 
to Christian life. 

There is no part of the Bible more obscure 
than what our Lord bad toeay in answer to 
this question When. It would seem as if he 
had himself confused purposely two comings 
which the disciples had in mind wken they 
asked bim, us an evangelist tells us, what 
should be the sign of his coming and of the 
end of the world. They assumed that the de- 
atroction of Jerusalem would be the end of the 
world, when Christ should come in glory to 
reign. He did not correct them. Indeed, he 
distinctly told them that he did not himself 
kvow when the time should be. 

What Christ did not know in his human re- 
lations was because he had voluntarily made 
himself man, so as to put himself in our condi- 
tions, subjéct to our temptations. 

It is most true now, as then, that he that en- 
dureth to the end shall be saved. Itis not 
conversion that saves one, nor a sudden spasm 
of feeling, but faithful continuance in well- 
doing. We must not be discouraged, but hold 
on to the end. 

Thatrule to the inepired disciples not to 
premeditate how they should defend them- 
selves certainly does not apply to us in our 
ordinary duties. Prudence, foresight, careful 
preparation for ordinary duties or extraordi- 
nary emergencies are always obligatory. 

Tbe warning given to the disciples was the 
salvation of the Jewish Christians. They 
fled by the thousands across the river Jordan 
to Pella. This one case of prophecy is of great 
value. 

That expression, “forthe elect’s sake,” is 
instructive. God’s whole government ia for 
the sake of goodness, and so for the sake of 
good people. They are the salt of the earth, 
its preserving power, without whom all would 
be chaos and ruin. The Church now is likethe 
ten righteous men who might have saved 
Bodom. 
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~ School and Golleae. 


Ax Awerican missionary at Shanghai, 
Rev. Y. J. Allen, has established a college for 
the purpose of giving Chinese youths a thor- 
ough literary and scientific training. The 
pamber of applicants for admission already 
exceeds the nuraber that can be accommodated. 
The scheme has received the powerfal support 
of Li Hang Chang, the Chinese reforming vice- 
roy, and it is hoped that the new college will 
gradually bricg about a change in the Chinese 
educational system, despite the opposition of 
the Chinese reactionary party. This party, com- 
pored of the literati and the large majority of 
the officials, are doing their best to close the 
college and to bring about the expulsion of 
American missionaries from China. A decree 
to this effect would certainly be obtained from 
the empress regent, who entertains a violent 
hatred of Europeans and Americans, if Li 
Hang Chang were compelled to resign office. 


+-+»President James H. Carlisle, LL.D., of 
Wofford College, South Carolina, has been 
elected president of the University of South 
Carolina by the unanimous vote of the trust- 
ees. Heise leading Jayman of the Southern 
Methodist Churehb. He was a fraternal dele- 


gate from the last General Conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Sonth, to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which met in Cincionat!, in May, 1880, 
and be was chosen a delegate to the late Ecu- 
menical Conference, but could not a!tend. 


..-The memorial widow dedicated by the 
Harvard class of 1860 to their fellow-stndents 
who fell in the Rebellion is now almost com- 
pleted and will soon be placed in position. It 
is the work of Mr. La Farge and is said to be 
an admirable example of bis taste and skill. 
It represents a host advancing to battle, led 
by two persons, one bolding sloft a standard 
and the other poising a lance. 


--A committee of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association has recommended the 
establishment of school savings banks. This 
idea has been put in practice In England with 
considerable success. In thirty of the London 
Board schools there are penny banks connected 
with the post-office and abont $7,000 was de- 
posited last year by more than 4,500 thrifty 
pupils 

...The new constitutional provision in 
California which cuts off all aid tothe high 
schools from the school fund is said to have 
severed the university from the public schools. 
‘*Outside of the few towns which maintain 
high schools,” says The Record Union, of Sacra- 
mento, ‘there are now no meane of prepar- 
ing students for the university.” 


..Mr. John T. Blair, of New Jersey, who 
bas large railroad and land interests in Iowa, 
has subscribed $15,000 toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the Iowa College, destroyed by the 
June cyclone. The work of rebuilding the 
College {s progressing and the destroyed por- 
tion of the town fs being rapidly recon- 
structed. 

....-Colonel Shorter, the Rome (Ga.) million- 
sire, left in his willa bequest of $35,000 and 
100 shares of railroad stock to the college that 
bears his name, as a permanent endowment, 
the income therefrom to be used for the em- 
ployment of teachers and the assistance of 
needy students. 


. The Punjaub University College has been 
raised by the Supreme Legislative Council of 
India to the status of a university and hence- 
forth will have power to confer degrees in 
arts, law, medicine, and engineering. 


..-+President W. W. Bennett, of Randolph 
Macon College, has resigned his office, after 
holding it for five years. His resignation is 
much regretted by the friends of the College. 


..--There are 487 students in recular attend- 
dance at the University of California, 224 of 
whom are taking the literary courses. The 
College of Agriculture has only 11 students. 


..-. The colored people of Georgia are strug- 
gling to establish another college for their 
race. They have nearly completed the pay- 
ments for the necessary grounds at Atlanta. 


....In order to avoid all political significance, 
& proposition is under consideration to change 
the name of the University of the South to 
that of Sewanee University. 
.. The higher schools of Ceylon are doing 
a good work. In Jaffna College 50 out of the 
73 students have renounced Paganism for 
Christianity. 


....-The legislature of Guanajuato, one of 
the Mexican states. {s considering a bill pro- 
viding for compulsory education. 


....Professor Blackie has resigned the Greek 
chair in the University of Edinburgh, after 
holding it for thirty years. 

.-Tbe London School Board intend to or- 


ganize evening classes for ordinary and science 
subjects. 


ee 





P evbics. 


Tas New Orleans Picayune {is mean 
enough to say that o]d maids take to cats be- 
cause they have whiskers. 


--..[t is observable that several chureb con- 
ventions at Saratoga somehow happen to get 
there the week of the great races. 


... ‘Archbishop Whately was one day asked 
if be rose early. He replied that once he did, 
but he was so proud all the morning and so 
sleepy all the afternoon that he determined 
never to do it again. 





---.The popular way of handling an ear of 
corn at table is to hold it as a flute-player 
holds bis flute while playing. having also an 
eye on anotherear onthe plate. Those who 
have false teeth shave the cob with a knife. 


...-A small stream fn this county, which 
some years ago was alive with tadpoles and 
mud turtles, hasbeen permitted to dry up, just 
because our member of Congress refused to 
ask an appropriation of $150,000 to improve ft. 


+++«Tbe Star Route people may or may not 
be compelled todisgorge to the Government 
any of the money received from “ expedited” 
mails; but they have eleven lawyers to pay, 
so the Treasury is likely to be avenged, what- 
ever happens. 


--.. The other day a Chicago paper contained 
an item to the effect that a prominent citizen. 
who was known to gamble on the sly and 
who never went to bed sober, had run off with 
another man’s wife. The next day 352 Chica- 
go citizens called to demand a retraction. 


.-“* Your Honor and gentlemen of the jury, 
I acknowledge the reference of the council of 
the other side tomy gray hair. My hair fs 
gray. and it will continue to be gray as long as 
Ilive. The hair of that gentleman is black 
and will continue to be black as long as he 
dyes.”’ 


.. Science anys: “To find the weight of a 
hollow cast-fron ball, multiply the difference 
of the cube of the onter and inner diameter fn 
inches by .1865."" Tke New Orleans Picayune 
says that an ordinary junk dealer would put 
the old shell on a platform scale and try that 
weigh. 


...-At the watering places, when a gir] keeps 
up a flirtation with two beaus, they say she 
drives a tandem, and tandem flirtation is de- 
acribed as peculiarly exciting and difficult. 
The great difficulty is in so arranging the 
blinkers that each arrival may imagine that he 
is in single harness. 


....“* Student ”’ wants toknow what is meant 
by the word “loot”? in the war dispatches. 
Why, a luteis a thing with strings, that you 
strum on with your fingers. Hence, anything 
you can get your fingers onto, that’s loot. 
For example: You deposit your money ina 
New Jersey bank. Well, that’s loot, but you 
don’t get any of it. 


..+."* Jack,”’ said an affectionate mother of 
Stapleton, the other morning, “you really 
must come home earlier nights. Do you sup- 
pose Esmeralda likes to have you stay so 
late?’ “I'll tell you how ft was,” replied 
Jack. ** You see she was sitting on my hat, 
andl felt a little delicate about mentioning 
the fact.” ‘“‘ Very well, I'll give youa bit of 
advice. The next time, don’t bold your bat in 
your lap.” 


.-A facetious journalist, wishing to “‘take 
a rise’ out of Léon Gozlan, inserted the follow- 
ing paragraph among the odds and ends of bis 
paper: ‘'M. Léon Gozlan was at one time a 
soilor, and, while serving on board a brig, not 
only caused the crew to mutiny, but also killed 
the captain.”’ In the very next number of the 
journal appeared a letter, addressed to the 
editor by the author of the “‘ Notaire de Chan- 
tilly.” Itran thus: ‘Monsieur: You say that 
I have been a sailor, which is quite true; that 
I caused the crew of a brig to mutiny andthen 
killed the captain, which is also perfectly cor- 
rect. But you forget to add a detail which 
may particularly interest your readers: after 
killing the captain, I ate him.—Lfon Goztan.” 


...eThe colored voters are beginning to un- 
derstand politics as well, if not better, than 
most white voters. One of the candidates for 
an office atthe municipal election in Austin, 
not long since, relied on the fidelity of an old 
family servant to help him out among 
the colored voters. The candidate was 
beaten. After the election, he was told that 
the colored political friend had voted against 
him. He did not believe it, but, meeting him 
ove day, the ex-candidate said: “I'll give you 
a dollar, Jim, to tell me whom you voted for.” 
**T voted agin you, boss.’’ ‘* Well, here is the 
dollar for your candor.” ‘* Look hesh, boss, 
if yer am gwine to pay for de candor, I_mout 
as well ownup. I voted agin you free differ- 
ent times. Three dollars more, if you please, 
boss.”” 
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BLAND, F. D., D.D., La Porte, Ind., resigns. 
CARROLL, J. L., Lexington, Va., resigns. 
COFER, H., Good Hope, W. Vs., resigns. 
EVILSIZER, Isaac, ord. in Harmony, O. 
GILLETTE, A. D,, D.D., 4 A at 
Bluff Head, Lake Geo mtr eo 
HUTCHINSON, 8. M., ord. in Brant, Wis. 
LOCKEHRT, A. L., Franklin, O., resigns, 
MARTIN, G. 8., Fond du Lac, Wis., resigns. 
McGONEGAL, Rouszs, New Rochelle, N. ¥., 
resigns. 
MOORE, R., Trafalgar, Ind., resigns. 
ae: L. F., Flushing, settles in Oxford, 
NORTHRUP, 8. A., Fenton, Mich., accepts 
call to Fort Wayne, ind. 
RECTOR, E., Tigart’s Creek, W. Va., resigns. 
ROYAL, D. K., ord. in Mill Brook, O. 
SANDERS, W.L., Cambridge, IIL, called to 
Guupison, Col. 
SCOTT, C. P., Asbland, Va., resigns. 
SMITH, 8. A., New Lancaster, Kan., resigns, 
WORRELL, A. 8., D.D., becomes president of 
Buckner College. 
YALE, A. W., accepts call to Eden Station, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLEN, Frank H., accepis call to Shrew» 
bury, Mass. 
ALLEN, Wuu1am C., Webster, called to 88. 
Ignace, Mich. 
APTHORP, Ruros, Rock Fall-, called te 
Odell, in. 
ASHMUN, Epwarp H., Yale Seminary, called 
to Syracuse, Neb. 
BISSELL, Lemus. B., Memphis, Mich., accepts 
call toa Presbyterian ch. at Caro, “Mich. 
CALLAND, Wituiam C., Rochester, called to 
Bt. Louis, Mich. 
pas WitiiaM V. W., Manchester, N. H., 
to Euclid-ave. Presbyterian cb., 
y nn Hed oO. 
DOUGLASS, F. J., Richmond, Lll., accepts call 
to Toledo, la. 
ETHRIDGE, A., Marseilles, lll., accepts call 
o Decorah, Ia. é 
FITCH, Frank in 8., the Seventh-st. ch. Cin- 
einnati, O., called to Stratford, Conn. 
HERRICK, Witttam D., Gardner, Mass., re 
sizns. 
JENKINS, Frank E., supplies at South Co- 
vevtry, Conn., for a year. 
MAGOUN, F. H., Gilman, accepts call to 
Storm ‘Lake, la. 
MOREY, L. W., Lowell, accepts call to Need- 
ham. Mase. 
NEWCOMB, A. 8., accepts call to Patterson- 
ville, Ia. 
NORRIS, A. HL, Ada, called to Richmond, 
Mich. 
OSTROM, A., accepts eallto the eburches in 
Calaveras County, Cal. 
PHILLIPS, T. D., Fort Scott, Kan., called to 
Bangor, N. Y. 
PLATT, Lester B., Owosso, Mich., resigns. 
SALMON,Epwarp P., Whitewater, Wis., re- 
signs. 
SMITH, Wm. D., (Pres.), of Elmer, N.J., wil 
supply at South Royalton and Tunbridge, 


Vt. 

SWITZER, CuristorHer J., Townshend, West 
Vt., accepts call to Jerome, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, Epwrn 8., Minneapolis, called to 
St. Charles, Minn. 

WILSON, THeoporeE B., called to Whitewa- 
ter, Mich. 

WITHINGTON, Leonarp, Hous Aug. 9th, fn 
Newbury, Mass., aged 99 

LUTHERAN, 


FICKINGER, CHAR.zs, Yoreston, Il., resigns, 
FREDERICK, T. J., Sunbury, Penn., resigos. 
LEITZELL, D. W., Licking, accepts call to 
Brookville, Penn. 
MOLES, J. W., Swap, removes to Crowell, 
nd. 
RUDE, A., Columbia, 8. C., resigns. 
SHANER, BH. K., accepte call to Freeport, 
Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLAYNEY, H. G., inst. in Ravenswood, W.Va. 

GIBSON, W. F., Coovell, Penn., called to Hey- 
worth, Ill. 

GULICK, J. L., removes from Mason City, Ill, 
to Tom’s River, N. J. 

MARSHALL, H. A., Troy, lowa, removes to 
Marion, Ind 

McCOY, Joun, Columbia, aceepts call to 
Franklin, Penn. 

McVAY, Homer, Graoville, called to Arling- 
ton, DL 

oe aati J. L., accepts call to Cortland, 

WEIR, James E., removes from Liberty to 
Camp Point, Ll 

WRIGHT, J. M., becomes pastor in Bloomfeid, 
lowa. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BOWERS, Grorce W., New York City, ee 
cepts call to St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
PATRICK, W. W., Fort Worth, Texas, re- 

signs. 


PERKINS, Newton, accepts call to &t. 
George's. New York City. 

PROSSER, Ratru H.. Alexandria, Va., aceepts 
call to Monroe, La 

STERRETT, J. MacBripe. Redford, Pa., has 
been elected io the chair of ethics and 


logetics in Seabury Divivity Scbool, 
Faribanlt, Minn. 


TARDY, A. J., settles in Minneapolis, Minn. 
WA i. N., ee Md., accepts call 
to . 


"ai 


. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS.* 








Iv, as represented by certain observing 
book dealers, Western readers are taking a 
growing interest in local records and eo- 
courage the preservation of Western his- 
tory with a livelier concern than bas been 
shown heretofore, the two volumes known 
asthe St. Clair Papers, recently published, 
will be very heartily received by them. 
The second volume especially should be 
welcome, in view of the large number of 
letters and documents it contains and now 
for the first time printed, which throw 
‘ needed light on the early settlement of the 
Northwest, between the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. In the first volume there is also 
considerable on the subject from the 
pen of the author; but it is in 
the main devoted to the earlier and 
Revolutionary career of General St. Clair, 
which is of common interest, East 
as well as West. As a soldier in the 
struggle for Independence, St. Clair held an 
honorable place among Washington’s gen- 
erals, and his service is here detailed with 
fulsome minuteness, We are reminded 
that he was of Scotch birth, well-bred; an 
officer under Wolfe at the taking of Quebec; 
then a colonial settler in Wesiern Pennsyl- 
vania, whence he joined the Revolutionary 
Army, early in 1776, as colonel of a regi- 
ment; that he served ably in Canada; was 
present at Trenton and Princeton and again 
at Ticonderoga, where he was obliged to 
retreat before Burgoyne and fora while fell 
under a cloud; but, being bonorably re- 
lieved of all blame, continued with his 
compatriots in the field to the close of the 
war. Itis noticeable that in this part of 
his work the author guards the reputation 
of his subject with open jealousy and 
sharply criticises reflections upon his merit 
or conduct which may have dropped from 
the pen of other writers. Whether he has 
set everything right io St. Clair’s military 
record, leaving Bancroft, Lossing, and 
others in error, is a matter which new 
material alone can determine. This the 
“‘ Papers” do not furaish to complete satis- 
faction on certain controverted points. 


The war over, St. Clair and his comrades 
dropped the sword, to help the new nation 
along in its civil career. It was then that 
our Western emigration proper began, al- 
though the Atlantic states were still sparse- 
ly settled. Given immense space, and 8 
certain proportion of people will move into 
and through it. By the terms of the peace 
of 1783 our acquired Jands reached to the 
Mississippi. Quickly enough men and 
women were found anxious to go that way. 
Ip 1787 we have the Ohio Company formed, 
and before long Marietta, Cleveland, and 
Cincinnati, as Fort Washington, rise up 
from log setilements. People, ton, were 
pushing into what was to become Ken- 
tucky, and before the year 1800 the 
growth and flow of population west of the 
Alleghenies already augured the rise of 
mapy a new and powerful state, to rein- 
force the Old Thirtcen. 

It was early necessary to put this new 


territory and population under laws and. 


protection, and in 1787 the Continental 
Congress made its president, General St. 
Clair, the first governor of the Northwest. 
The famous ordinance for its government 
had just been passed. The settlers being 
for the most part well-intentioned, intelli- 
gent, hardy meno, many of them ex-revolu- 
tionary officers, with their families, the 
question of local order and administration 
of justice promised little trouble. The two 
thorns, however, in St. Clair’s side proved 
to be the Indian and the then budding of 
party politics. His administration of the 
ierritory’s affairs was honest and vigilant 
and confidence was long retained in-him, 
despite the terrible surprise and defeat he 
met with in November, 1791, while on the 
march into the Miami country, to overawe 
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marauding savages; but against party issues 
which were waxing warm in 1802 St. Clair 
was obliged to yield, and, upon the demand of 
President Jefferson, be surrendered his com- 
mission of governor. It was ‘‘a political 
complication,” but St. Clair was in station 
and at his duties long enough to see the 
territory prosper as national domain and 
the State of Ohio carved out of its limits. 
From the outset the entire Northwest was 
devoted to freedom, and it is with a keen 
zest and satisfaction that one reads that the 
provision in the ordinance of 1787 pro- 
hibiting slavery in the new territory was 
conceived and worded by Jefferson. 

The correspondence in the Papers is 
voluminous and opens a fresh and interest- 
ing field of research. Doubtless much more 
exists on the same subject in manuscript 
from other men of influence, the whole of 
which is needed for the formation and 
correction of opinion. It will be difficult, 
however, to produce another work equal 
to the present one in richness and extent. 
St. Clair, we read with pain, died in re- 
duced circumstances, in 1818, Congress 
having failed to extend a grateful hand to 
the relief of the old soldier and public 
servant. 


STOPFORD BROOKE'S HY MN-BOOK.* 


Mx. Storrorp A. Brooxs, having begun 
his career with the admirable and famous 
Life of F. W. Roberison, increased his 
reputation bya primer of English literature, 
a work on the poets, and some volumes of 
very graceful and modern sermons. An 
honorary chaplain to the Queen and a 
thoughtful, cultivated, and ‘‘liberal” 
preacher, his chapel in London was said 
to be filled with duchesses, artists, and men 
of letters. With more balance (not to say 
brains) than Mr. Voysey and far more 
tact and taste than Mr. Haweis, he was sup- 
posed to stand prominent among the 
advanced or ‘‘ broad” men, whom it would 
be correct to call rationalists, if that term 
had escaped from its narrow, irrational uv- 
etymological, but time-honored applica- 
tion. Long since, apropes of the Voysey 
Judgment, he had ably demonstrated 
‘Freedom in the Church of England.” 
There was, therefore, a ripple of excite- 
ment when, a year or two ago, bis with- 
drawal from tbe Establishment was an- 
pounced, The reasons for that step have 
never been made clear to us at this distance, 
Mr. Brooke seeming modestly to eschew ex- 
planations and notoriety. It was, of course, 
taken for granted that be had gone or was 
going to the Unitarians. He was believed 
todeny this; butthe gossips knew better. 
S80 quietly had his movements been con- 
ducted that a bymn-book which he issued 
last year has only now come to the notice 
of those interested in such matters at home 
and reached this side of the water. Itisa 
thio and neat. 16mo, with no hint of its 
origin, with a brief page of acknowledg- 
ments, etc. at the end, in lieu of a preface 
at the beginning. 

One may expect from- Mr. Brooke a very 
superior article in the way of taste and a 
very revised article in the way of doctrine, 
and that this collection is an object of 
curiosity and interest greater than attach to 
many books which sell a hundred copies to 
its one. 

If the compiler has not become a Unita- 
tian, he has, at least, moved in that direc- 
tion. He draws upon Dr. Martineaun’s 
**Hymns of Praise and Prayer” more large- 
ly than upoo any manual of his receut 
communion, even Thring’s; and of twenty- 
five American hymns adopted by him all 
but six are of Unitarian origia. There is 
a careful avoidance, remarkable in one who 
had been a Churchman so long, of doxolo- 
gies and Trinitarian formulas. Mr. Rori- 


son’s 
“Three in One and One in Three, 
Ruler of the earth and sea,” 


is changed to 
“Love of Love! as deep and free 
As the all-absorbing sea.” 
Mr. Thring’s ‘‘ Jesu, loving Saviour,” has 
been, ‘‘ with his permission, but to his re 
gret, slightly altered ” into 


“ Loving God, our Father ”; 


and another of the same writer is turned 
from ‘‘Lead us, O Christ” to “ Lead us 
through Christ.” Mr. Thring had a copy- 


* Curistiay Hruxs. London: Women's Printing So- 
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right on these bymns, and was, perhaps, 
unduly amiable in not carrying his regret 
to the extent of prohibition. 

This liberty of making texts speak an- 
other language than their own is exercised 
throughout. Heber’s famous ‘Holy, holy, 
holy ” is amended by the omission of “God 
in Three Persons, blessed Trinity”; like the 
play of Hamlet with the part left out. 
The Spirit’s personality and honors are 
avoided by changing Ray Palmer’s 
*‘Come, Holy Ghost, in love” to 
“Holy One.” Our blessed Lord receives 
the same treatment. Again and again 
“Jesus” is displaced by ‘‘ Father” or ““O 
God,” as in the Unitarian books, from En- 
field and Kinypis to the present day. ‘‘O 
holy Saviour” becomes ‘‘O holy Father,” 
and ‘‘ Jesus, where’er thy people meet” is 
turned into ‘*‘ Where’er, O Lord, thy people 
meet.” Yet He is frequently addressed, 
though some forms of address are too 
strong for this compiler. ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of 
my Soul” is here, but not “‘ Rock of Ages.” 
It actuaMy seems as if Mr. Brooke had 
found truth in the Arian refinements of 
1500 years ago. The Son of God is en- 
titled to some high honors, but not all nor 
the highest. Thus it is too much to say: 

“ Christ, whose glory fills the skies ; 
Christ, the true and only Light.” 
“Christ, revealer of our light” suite him 
better. So with another familias bymn of 
C. Wesley: 
“Love divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of Heaven, to earth come down.” 
That is exaggerated. Let us put it this 
WAY" Love divine, in Christ revealing 
Joy and peace to sin and woe.” 
So, if one wishes to avoid the reproach of 
the Cross, say a bymn goes thus: 
“Before Thy Cross subdued we bow"; 
it is ensy to make it read 
“Before thy mercy, Lord, we bow.” 
These recensions are ingeniously done, but 
ingenuity may be misapplied. As Mr. 
Brooke says: ‘“* Those who know the orig- 
inals will recognize the changes and will 
be pleased or displeased with them”; or, as 
A. Ward put it, long before: For those 
who like this kind of work it is the kind of 
work they will like. We are not among 
the number. 

Yet the book professes piety, as well as 
poetry; a lofty, ecstatic, improved Method- 
ist type of piety. It is not at all afraid of 
sinless perfection even. Some of the 
hymns, like the sermon of the preacher 
who drew largely on Tillotson and Barrow, 
are partly Wesley and partly bis own, and 
it is hard to tell which is which, so inex- 
tricably is one author mixed up with an- 
other and new stanzas, lines, and words in- 
terpolated in old ones, Thus these very 
modern turns are imported into a psalm of 
Tate and Brady: 

“Thou wert the everlasting God 
In loneliness of tight.” 
“ Bo teach us, Lord, to number well 
The days that now have died.” 

But Mr. Brooke shows his greatest zeal 
and ability in imitating and improving 
Charles Wesley. Here, for instance, he 
starts with a familiar line of that prince of 
hympists, but endsin a way to strike his 
master dumb with astonishment: 


“© that Thou wouldst the heavens rend, 
And comfort me with light ; 
In love and holiness descend. 
And scatter all my night. 


“Consume my sin, my death dispel, 
depart, 


“ That I may rest awhile, before 
I take my work again; 
And hear, from forth the eternal shore, 
The requiem of pain.” 

That lust sounds like a mixture of New- 
man’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius” with Farrar’s 
‘Eternal Hope.” Here is something more 
purely Wesleyan; but it cannot be found 
in C. Wesley’s volumes, though it follows 
a well-known stanza of his: 


“Lat me sleep to Thee, and wake 
With Thy glory in my heart ; 
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bhi great work of love, 
ft with righteousness, 
Open wide the Heavens above; 

Change me, bid me die in peace.” 

That is exquisitely done, of course. But 
it suggests the obvious question, when « 
man can write so well, why not make bis 
own verses without help and let other 
people’s stand as they were? 

In several cases it would appear that Mr. 
Brooke or some unknown friend of bis (for 
authors’ names are not given) has done 
this. On these originals he claime no eopy- 
right, bat leaves them open to any one’s 
use, without paying or asking, a kind of 
geverosity few British hymnists seem to 
exercise. They are hardly likely to be 
much copied, though some of them have 
much beauty and no little originality, as 
this on “‘ natural piety”: 


“ O God, who wert my childhood's love, 


A welcome fear at night. 


“ With age Thou grewest more divine, 
More glorious than before; 
I feared Thee with a deeper fear 
Because I loved Thee more. 


“ Father! what hast Thou grown to now? 
A joy all joys above, 
Something more sacred than a fear, 
More tender than a love! 


“ With gentle swiftness lead me on, 
Dear God, to see Thy face; 
And, meanwhile, in my narrow heart 
© make Thyself more space |” 
One hesitates whether to call that very 
lovely or very singular and somewhat bold. 
Perhaps it is both. Very few, indeed, 
could sing it without lying to the Lord. 
But alas! it proves to be a bit skillfully 
selected from Faber and not originn! at all. 
Here, however, is one about which there 
can be no mistake. The fourth stanza, 
surely, never appeared in a hymn-book be- 
fore, nor anytbing like it, unless in pro- 
nounced Universalist manuals: 
“ In this world, the Isle of Dreams, 
While we sit by sorrow’s streams, 


Tears and terrors are our themes, 
Sad reciting. 


But when once from hence we fly, 


There no monstrous fancies shall 
Out of hell a horror call, ~ 
To create or cause at all 

Dread affrighting. 


There in calm and cooling sleep 

We our eyes shall never steep; 

But eternal watch shall keep, 
There attending 


Pleasures such as shall pursue 

Me immortalized, and you; 

And fresh joys, as never too 

Have an ending.” 

That is queer, to say the least of it. If not 
a prophecy of private interpretation, it is 
fitted for meditation, rather than worship; 
but a seceder has earned the right to air bis 
idiosyncrasies and ride his hobbies at his 
own sweet will, being now a law unto him- 
self and his congregation. 

Those who care for curiosities of lit- 
erature and of doctrine will find their 
account in this book. There are in it many 
novel passages, embodying much beauty 
and, doubtless, not a little truth. No. 188, 
6. g., may be an imitation of ‘‘ Lead, kind- 
ly light”; but it reads like a classic, as, 
witness this closing stanza: 

“ Bo may I, far away, when evening falls 

On life and love, 

Arrive at last the holy, happy halls 

With Thee above; 

Wounded yet healed, sin-laden yet forgiven, 

And sure that goodness is my only heaven.” 
Some of the familiar selections are not just 
such as we should have expected of Mr. 
Brooke; yet the general literary standard 
is high, or would be but for the flagrent 
violations of literary integrity, the constant 
tinkering and piecing, the needless med- 
dling and remodeling, the patching of old 
garments with new cloth and pinning 
shreds of the old upon new vestures. This, 
in varying (but far less) measures, has dis- 
graced many bymnals, but is in our day 
coming to be looked on with disfavor and 
counted a mark of ignorance. Practiced 
to this extent by one familiar with literary 
canons, it must be called unprincipled and 
scandalous. Im this respect Mr. Brooke 
bas done bad and demoralizing work, mor 
less in this that he has shown the world 
how a man of ability, culture, and sup- 
posed breadth, long habituated to Trint- 
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tarlan beliefs aud pbrases, can suddenly 
east them aside, as trammels, and exhibit 
dogmatic jealousy of those honors which 
Ohbristendom pays to its Saviour and 
Sanctifier. This is not the direction of 
philosophic truth nor of real freedom and 
progress, 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON POLIT- 
ICAL ECONOMY. 
Wa have called the attention of our readess in 


@ recent number to the exposition by the Hon. 
David A. Wells of the decline of our tile 
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be cleared up by reversing their doctrines. 
This attempt to correct great authors into a 
conclusion contradictory to their own is always 
dangerous business. {[t meets in this case the 
usual fate and is lost in subtleties, in distinc- 
tiohs that have little to go on, and in superfi- 
cial profundities. A sample of this is the 
claim to have discovered a new exposition of 
panics, in the proposition that they are due not 
to overproduction, but to overaccumulation ; 
a wonderfu] discovery, whose proportions the 
author qualifies into something yet more 
amozing by the remark that he applies this 
principle not to national, but to universal 





marine and of the process by which that decay 
may be arrested. The questions discussed by 
him are admitted to be so wide and various 
asto be incapable of settlement without aid 
from the broader principles of political eco- 
nomie science. 

It is an encouraging sign that these subjects 
are now attracting so much attention. The 
volumes named below are all of them written 
with Our own problems in view; and, though 
they are very unequal in value and in ability, 
they give a new indication that the public mind 
is awaking to the supreme importance of these 
questions. For the formation of sound opin- 
ion a poor book on the wrong side of the ques- 
tion may serve a good purpose. The next 
best thing aftera good book may be a poor 
one. Much isgained when the partisans of a 
thoroughly bad system formulate their prin- 
ciples and print in fair type the principles on 
which they propose to conduct public affairs, 

We cannot fully sgree with any of the 
treatises named below. Much the best and 
ablest of the three we have to speak of is Mr. 
Hugh Bowlby Willson’s Currency; or, The 
Fundumental Principles of Monetary Science. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) Mr. Willson is the 
hardest of hard money men. He puts his trust 
in solid fact and siinple honesty. He wants no 
paper money that hae not its full value in coin 
behind i!, and the oriticism we should make on 
his book is the not very serious one that he 
pashes his views too far in this line. On this 
ground he assails both the Bank of England and 
our national banks and malntaine thut the 
basis of both is credit, when it should be gold ; 
while, in the case of our national banks, the 
proportion of United States securities required 
to guarentee their circulation is small 
and their operations are sure to promote 
speculation and panics. The issue of paper 
money, he insists, should not be in their 
hands, but is properly a function of the state, 
which sbould administer this matter through 
responsible agents, not connected with the 
Treasury and dissociated from the political 
department of the Government. The issue of 
bank-notes should be free to all who wish 
them and have the gold to pay for them. Bya 
method of this kind he proposes to obviate 
the necessity of legislative interference or 
reguistion of the currency. The amount of 
gold available for the purchase of notes and 
the commercial need which led the people to 
purchase the notes would operate like an auto- 
matic machine to extend and to contract the 
currency in a natural way. The possibility of 
unwise political speculation or unjust inter- 
ference would be obviated. The treatise is 
throuchbout ao argument based on a number of 
postulates, stated clesrly and forcibly, which 
are strictly adhered to in the following discus- 
sion. Mr, Willson takes a strong hold on the 
topics he hendles. He is a disciple of Mill 
and of Ricardo and has studied thoroughly 
Bonamy Price’s theories of banking. He’ is 
not misled by the ambition to say something 
new and feels bimcelf under no obligatiou to 
follow the leading of a school. ‘The differ- 
ent portions of his book have been 
composed at different times, and some of 
them, read in the light of subsequent 
events, resemble prophecies. His discus- 
sions of the national financial system, of 
the bi metallic currency. of the silver bill, and 
of panics, bow produced and how their dis- 
tarbing influence {s to be minimized, are ad- 
mirable in tove, as well as for substantial ac- 
curacy. We need hardly add that Mr. Will- 
soo is a free trader. ‘Tariff for revenue be 
would have, bat no tariff for protection, no in- 
terference by tariff with the natural course of 
trade. He points out briefly and forcibly, in 
words which jump iuto the reader’s mind, the 
effect which our high protective tariffs Lave 
had on the national wealth, and how they have 
operated against the citizen, in bebalf of the 
monopolist. 


..«»Mr, Frederick B, Hawley, in bis Capital 
aud Fupalation (D. Appleton & Co.), shows him 
self an acute writer; but, unfortunately, bisin- 
terest expends itself too much in subtleties 
and he Ie by far too anxious to produce some- 
thing new. He avows bimeelfa disciple of 
Mill and Ricardo; but the point of bis treatise 
fe to show that their principles conduct to 
eonclusions and practical theories opposite to 
those they advocated. It may be described as 
an attempt to prove that Mill and Ricardo 
were masters in the art whose fame requires to 





P , which, by the way, he has shortly be- 
fore shown to be the rarest and all buat the 
most impossible of cecurrences. His attempt 
to deduce the doctrine of protection from Mill 
aud Rica:do, if bis style were simple enough to 
let the reader get his meaning at a glance, 
would be highly entertaining. His fondness 
for that kind of fact which consists in anti 
thetic sentences leads him to start his argument 
with comparing a sterile but manufacturing 
county, on one side, and a fertfle agricultural 
county, onthe other. As the latter is Eng- 
land, which is not sterile, and the former 
the United States, which are not to be described 
as agricultural, the argument does not apply. 
All that it proves, at the utmost, is that, if one 
country is agricultural aod bound to remain so, 
a manufacturing country, trading with it, 
would make more money by its commerce and 
mills than the agricultural people would from 
their fields. It does not prove that they 
would gain anytbing by buying thelr necessi- 
ties at higher price from a few protected 
monopolists. If the end of protection is to en- 
able the young and weak industries of a coun- 
try to bear up in their youth against crushing 
competition, until they buve time to grow 
strong and give the country the benefit of a 
complex industry, the argument will only 
avail for the brief period required for this pur- 
pose. Aftera time, when the industries are 
established, the country ceases tobe simply 
‘*agricultural’’ and the argument, even on the 
author’s terms, will no longer apply. Mr. 
Hawley takes up the club for bi-metalism not 
for the good, round robbery of paying a silver 
dollar, worth 87 cents, for a gold one, worth 
100 cents, but for the inmocent impracticabil- 
ity of a double currency of equal values. He 
opposes trade unions and strikes, believes in 
co-operation, considers it ruinous to berrow 
money abroad, that the interest paid on the pub- 
lic debt abroad is so much loss, and sticks to 
the notion that subsidies are the motive power 
of commerce, and that our mercantile marine 
died for want of subsidy, while England, wiser 
(p. 219), “bas strongly subsidized ber steam- 
ship lines.”” She has done nothing of the sort. 
She bas made hard and close contracts with 
them to carry the mails. It is doubtful 
whether the service required does not cost the 
lines more than they are paid fur it. She has 
held them to the required service under heavy 
pensities. The Iuvdia mails, the French 
mails, the American mails are all delivered 
under heavy penalties forevery few minutes of 
delay beyond a certain fixed limit. What 
would our mail contractors think of baving to 
pay $25 penalty for every fifteen minutes of 
delay in delivering the mails? 


....Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, in his 
Elements of Politieal Economy (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates), falls iuto the same mistake 
as to the policy of the English Government ; 
but he falls into so many others that are greater 
as to make this one of small account. The 
author is a disciple of Mr. Henry C. Carey 
and applies to himself and the handful of 
economists who think with him the large 
name of ‘‘ the national school.”” The volume 
is an admirable thesaurus of the theories and 
sophistries which have served to disorganize 
our finances and to demoralize the country. 
The book seetas to have been made very much 
as the American Tariff has been, by consulta- 
tion with private parties in interest, witha 
large sprinkling of promiscuous selections 
from the debates of the Silver-Bill Congress. 
The author is, of course, a bi-metalist ; but not 
an honest one, like Mr. Hawley, who wants his 
silver dollar equal to bis gold one, buta ‘‘na- 
tionalist,’’ who says nothing on that point. Is 
it ignorance or ‘‘pationalism’’ which permits 
him to write, on page 147: “It is geuerally 
recognized that this process of discrediting 
silver by demonetization must come to an end, 
and several international conferences bave been 
held to secure its general restoration to the coiu- 
age of the world. But thus far there has been 
no result from these, as the nations which em- 
ploy gold exclusively show no disposition to 
retrace their steps, and the others will not re- 
sume the coinage of silver until theydo”’? If 
the autbor means to say that ‘‘it is generally 
recognized by economists that the demone- 
tization of silver must soon end,” he knows 
but very little of what he asserts. If he only 
meansto quote an opinion current among the 
people, he drops out of the class of economists 
and we have no further concern withhim. He is 
singularly inexact in the statement that the con- 
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ferences to which he refers arrived at no result, | tempt to relieve the pulpit of the scholastic 


unless he belongs to that class of suitors who 
proverbially cannot take No for an answer. He 
slides over the ugly points of the Silver Bill 
with an easy fluency which might carry him into 
Congress, but would make bim of no use when 
there. As to the very important question of 
Banke and Banking, it is difficult to convict 
him of anything worse than utter confusion. 
He is disposed to deny that money is a com- 
modity. Whether he actually reaches the 
ground of “ fiat’’ money or not, be comes near 
enough to it for all practical purposes. He 
seems to think that the public credit is all the 
security the currency requires. He denies 
that there could be in practice any such thing 
a8 an over-issue of paper. The more * money” 
a country bas the better. The more there is of 
it the cheaper everything becomes, and this to 
young men whoare able to remember what infla- 
tion did for us and see what it is already begin 

ning todo again. When some obstinate ex- 
amples rise to tell bim the opposite, he brushes 
them away with the contemptuous exclamation: 
“Unprogressive countries—China, Japan! I 
speak of progressive nations, who know what 
to do with money. With them no danger of 
too mach. The more there is the cheaper 
everything becomes.’”’” Money in a free or 
**wild-cat” bank system can never be too 
free; the sole @angers to be avoided be- 
ing those of administration. What securi- 
ty for honest administration could be pro- 
vided in such a system of general organized 
fraud he does not care to explain. His 
discussion of protection is yet more singular. 
Atone moment the protective system is de- 
signed to build up the industries of the coun- 
try; atthe next to cheapen the wares bought 
and sold in the country. When the contradie- 
tion between protecting movopolists by bigh 
prices and benefiting the people by low ones 
becomes flagrant, he begins to hedge, and ob- 
serves that under the protective system the 
people get their goods cheaper than they 
could be imported, while, asto the manufac- 
turers, they have the whole field to themselves 
to make what they can. That prices may 
sometimes fall so low under a protective sys 
tem as to run below cost, and neutralize the 
whole tariff addition, issimply one of those 
evils against which protection does not pro- 
tect and to which it seems to be periodically 
liable. The author, in his blind partisanship, 
misses the whole theory of protection as far as 
it admits of rational defense and throws bimee}f 
into that indiseriminate defense of privileged 
trades and protected movopvulies which bave 
become since the warthe bane of the land. 
To say that a government should foster ite 
young industries and protect them long enough 
to give them a chance to get strong is one 
thing; but to maintain that this should be 
done permanently, year after year, as the 
fixed policy of the nation, is simply to rob 
the many for the benefit of the few. Mr. 
Thompson gives unmistakable indications of 
imaginative genius in his assaults on free 
traders. Their principles lead to communism, 
and an anti-public school, anti-public improve- 
ment, and national post-offices. Their adher- 
ents belong to the servile party in politics. 
They are liable to become communists! 
They went into conspiracy with Napoleon III 
and made a league with the Slave Power. 
After all this, no wonder that the author finds 
that Germany has got tired of them and gone 
back toa protective policy. The only mistake 
in this statement is that it is all mistake. 
Germany bas revised ber tariff; but nothing 
that was ever said to or of Bismarck would 
more astonish that astute economist than the 
assertion that he had taken up the discarded 
principles of probibitory protective legislation. 
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We have already called the attention of 
our readers to the admirable yolume of Hom- 
iletic Lectures by the Rev. Professor Phelps, of 
Andover. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) It is now 
followed by another, Men and Books ; or, Studies 
in Homiletics, Lectures Introductory to the Theory 
of Preaching. The title may strike our readers 
at the first blush as not explaining iteelf; but 
is justified by the author’s plan to show how 
the preacher is to study men and how he is 
to use books. On the last of these points 
much has been written and much more is to 
be written ; but enough will always remain for 
every master-mind to write about (as Profess- 
or Phelps does) with fresh and original 
vigor. The bulk of the chapters is devoted to 
this topic, exhibited in a great variety of 
lights and treated with tbat practical belpful 
good sense for which Professor Phelps is re- 
markable and which must be recognized as 
the fruit of his own good method. The study 
of men, though it covers less space in the vol- 
ume, is not the least important part. Profess- 
or Mabaffy’s problem in bis book on the pul- 
pit seemed to be to define the art of getting 
the best ministry from the poorest ministers. 
Professor Phelps starte with the higher view 
o! the matter, that every minister is to be a 
superior sort of a man, and does his best to 
make him such. His lectures are a bold at- 





odor, and to give the young candidates a 
robust and manly training, which shall help 
them to meet man as men, ask no odds and 
no favors, and command the world by 
the vigor, truth, and usefulness of their 
ministry. Exactly how far this independ- 
ent individualism is to be carried in 
the ministry is a question not to be 
decided in a manual, and one, we may add, as 
to which the well-proportioned tostincts of 
Professor Phelps could not err. It can be 
pressed far enough to destroy the ambassa- 
dorial character of the ministry and leaye them 
fo a weak and isolated individualism, which is 
not easily distinguished from rationalism. 
This danger bangs on the flank of attempts to 
raise the manly power and self-reliance of the 
ministry, and that it has passed in many in- 
stances from a remote possibility into a serious 
and burdensome reality is only tootrue. As 
to the study of men as a preparation for minis- 
terial usefulness, itis not pressed too far nor 
,00 much insisted onin this volume. There 
has been in some quarters a disposition to re- 
gard itas the great step in advance made in 
the modern ministry and as the sovereign 
panacea for all the defects of the pulpit. This 
expectation is destined to be disappointed. 
The study of men is subject to the same 
limitation as the study of books. It may 
descend into a professional mannerism, which 
has nothing to recommend it above bookish 
habits. The fact is, men are studied very 
much as books are. Ministers who know how 
to use books well for pulpit purposes know 
how to draw what they require from men. 
The scholarly method of using books is no 
more unfit for the pulpit than the scholarly 
way of studying men. Both books and men 
are sounded and measured and compelled to 
yield the fact that is inthem by a kind of in- 
sight which is originalin the mind and is the 
same kind of power whether applied to men 
or books. It would be a great misteke, too, to 
conclude that the deepest and best study of 
men is done by knocking about on rough and 
ready terms with all the world. For certain 
purposes there is nothing like a traloing 
of this kind. But those purposes bappen 
to lie nearer the objects aimed at in 
the theater and the lecture-room or at 
the bar than in the pulpit. Such studies 
are more apt to ripen one in the arts of im- 
pression and in a superficial readiness to ad- 
dress men acceptably than in that kind of ac- 
quaintance with human nature, human need, 
buman aspiration, and buman weakness which 
is to be dealt with in the pulpit. The acquaint- 
ance with men required for the minister is 
rather thet of Shakespeare than that of 
Napoleon. His own closet is not the one place 
in the world for the minister to stady men in ; 
but, on the other hand, the streets, the post- 
office, the exchange are dangerous places to 
resortto too much. The study of men done 
there is superficia] and misleading. Afier all, 
deep studies require deep minds to conduct 
them, and it is, first of all, by knowing our- 
selves that we come to know others. No man 
can know the world well who has not a great 
and various nature in himself. About the 
worst thing to be done toa young minister is 
to teach him tospend bis life dodging about 
among men, making observations. This kind of 
schooling in vanity and superficialism Professor 
Phelps provides against amply. What be wants 
is the want of the Church; but he is also per- 
fectly right in dropping his best and strongest 
anchor into literature. For, afterall, the race 
lives there and there ihe generations that have 
been and bave lived throngh the life which is 
now ours come forward to help us to under- 
stand and to work for the generation who share 
the world with -us. 


.... Leone, in the Messrs. Osgood & Co.'s 
**Round Robin Series,’’ is a faitly good story 
of the lighter class. The bero is a bandit 
duke, driven to brigandage by political ani- 
mosity and mysteriously related to Silvio, a 
rising young artist, who has been captivated 
by a fair American, studying artinRome. The 
tale moves back and forth from the city to the 
mountairs and winds in and out betweensa 
fine old Father Francisco, who is the keeper of 
the bandit’s conscience, the robber chief, 
Leone, and his band. Silvio and his sweet- 
heart are not very striking characters. The 
plot is not free from extravagances and does 
not rise into any high plane of origivality, nor 
does it sink to grave defects of style or mat- 
ter. The two robber captains, under Leone, 
are well drawn and the relation of the bandits 
— police and the people is vivid and forci- 


.--.kknight-Banneret ‘9 the rather poetic 
title given by the Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., 
LL.D. to a volume of bis sermons. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) The sermons are serious and con- 
servative in theologic position, practical, and 
assisted toward their end by an unusual 
amount of fllastration and metaphor, The 
author’s style, without being sensational, is 
rather florid and is formed with the view of 
making an impression. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
In the course of the series of “Sacred Books 
of the East,”” which Professor Max Miiller 
edits, will appear ‘‘ The Laws of Manu,” trans- 
lated into German by Dr. Georg Buhler, of 
Vienna. Mr. Robert Browning is spend- 
ing this portion of the Summer in France, in 
the nelghborhood of La Grande Chartreuse. 
A complete edition of Machiavelli’s 
works, done into English by Mr. C. E. Det- 
mold, will be published by Messrs. J. R. Os- 
good & Co. this fortnight. A “History of 
the Order of Odd-Fellows ” bas appeared from 
the press of Grimm, of Leipzig. In the 
London Academy of Aug. 12th Mary M. Hea- 
ton remarks of Thomas Carlyle, in her review 
of his “Irish Journey ”: “ These . . Tem- 
iniseeuces, like the former volumes, reveal a 
very weak, discontented mortal, instead of 
the strong, terribly earnest, scathing prophet 
whom we behold in his works. Jeremiah had 
not a smooth tongue and probably Isaiah fre- 
quently made himself unpleasant to his 
friends. When these miserable reminiscences 
are forgotten, Oarlyle’s influence will again be 
felt,and he will then be more gratefully re- 
membered by an age that owes much to his 
teaching.”’ Mr. William Black has writ- 
ten, expressly for the pages of the Youth's 
Oompanion, of Boston, a serial story, the pub- 
lication of which began in the last number of 
that excellent paper. It is entitled ‘‘ An Ad- 
venture in Thule.”’ Carefully revised ab- 
stracts of the lectures delivered at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy has been compiled 
in a handy volume, about to be published by 
Moees King, of Cambridge.——-—The author of 
“Kinley Hollow,” the novel last issued in the 
** Leisure Hour Series” of Henry Holt & Co, 
was the late G. H. Hollister. Mr. Hollister 
likewise contributed one of the sketches (that 
of Chief-Justice Church) in the ‘‘ Memorial 
Biographies,’ recently issued by the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Society. 
A bookseller of Bristol, England, bas in his 
possession a quaint Bible, which was very prob- 
ably owned at one time by John Milton. Ona 
fly-leaf appears an inscription, penned in a 
hand-writing singularly like that of the great 
poet and running as follows: 
“ When that day of Death shall come, 
then shall nightly shades prevatle— 
soone shall Love an‘ Music fafle— 
soone ye fresh turfes tender Blade 
shall florish ore my sleeping shade. 
“J. Muonrus, M. A. 0. Coll.” 
Under these lines fs an outline portrait in pen 
and ink, and below is written ‘‘ Myself, 
1640.” The resemblance of this portrait, how- 
ever, is not particularized by the person dis- 
covering the book. In the September 
number of the Eclectic Magazine is to be 
noticed an article upon Richard Wagner, 
quoted from Temple Bar, which for trite and 
flippant Philistinism deserves comment. 
In the August number of London Society 
appeared sundry verses whereto was ap- 
pended the signature “Thomas Hardy,” 
English papers at once took to copying the 
poem far and wide. They have just been in- 
formed that the author of ‘*Far from the 
Madding Crowd”? had not written them and 
until recently knew nothing about them. 
“Helen of Troy,” the new epic poem by Mr. 
Alexander Lang, will include twenty-four hun- 
dred lines.—‘ Tasso” will be the new vol- 
ume in the series entitled “ Foreign Clasrics 
for English Readers.” Mr. Alfred Austin 
will publish in the Autumn, through Mae- 
millan & Co., a collection of lyric 
poems, called ‘‘ Soliloquies in Song.” Miss 
Christina Rossetti and Mrs. Dinah Maria 
Muloch-Craik will furnish several poems tothe 
next volume of that delightful juvenile pub- 
lication, the Wide-Awake. A spirit of 
unity seems to be gradually prevading the 
souls of the spelling reformers. The ‘ partial 
corrections’ advanced by the English Philo- 
logical Society are being countenanced in this 
eountry, and the American “ five rules,”” which 
are tantamount tothe “ partial corrections,” 
have been adopted by the English Spelling 
Reform Association. Prof. George Ebers 
makes complaint that at least three of his five 
historical novels have, entirely without bis con- 
sent, been dramatized and acted in Germany. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
HERBERT SPENCER. 








This great system of scientific thought, the most 
original and important mental undertaking of the 
age, to which Mr. Spencer has devoted his life, is now 
well advanced. 


This philosophical system differs from all its pre- 
decessors in being solidly based on the sciences orf 
observation and induction ; in representing the order 
and course of Nature; in bringing Nature and man, 
life, mind, and society under one great law of action ; 
and in developing a method of thought which may 
serve for practical guidance in dealing with the af- 
fairs of life. That Mr. Spencer is the man for this 
great work will be evident from the following state. 
ments: 


“The only complete and systematic statement of 
the doctrine of evolution with which I am acquainted 
is that contained in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘System of 
Philosophy,’ a work which should be carefully studied 
by all who desireto know whither scientific thought 
ts ten@ing.”—T. H. Huxiar. 

“Mr. Spencer is one of the most vigorous as well as 
boldest thinkers that English speculation has yet 
produced.” —Joun StuakT MILL. 

* Of all our thinkers, he is the one who has formed 
to himself the largest new scheme of a systematic 
philosophy .”"—Professor Masson. 
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Religious Intelligence character of Jesus, a belief in God ‘pty 





IN CONVENTION. 


A Convention of the “leading lights” 
of the ‘‘ liberal movement for free thought” 
met last week in Watkins, N. ¥Y. One of 
our city dailies, the Herald, has given a full 
account of the proceedings. To this source 
we are indebted forthe material forthe fol- 
lowing summary. 

Among the most promivent members of 
the Cunvention were J. L. Brown, M. D., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., who bas been presi- 
dent of the organization for the past five 
years; H. L. Green, of Salamanca, N. Y., 
secretary; D. M. Bennet!, Courtland Palm- 
er, aod 8S, P. Putnam, of New York City; 
Mrs. 8. H. Lake, of California; Miss Mary 
E. Tillotson, of New Jersey; J. H. Burn- 
hula, of Michigan; Professor W. F. Peck, 
of Chicago, [ll.; 8. H. Walse, of Missouri; 
George Chainey avd W. 8. Bell, of Boston, 
Mass.; and Dr. J. Stolz, of Ohio. The Con- 
vention met in a hall, the attendance the first 
day being about five bundred. Among the 
attractions was Miss Tillotson’s ‘‘ Bloomer” 
dress. On oue side of the platform Lung 
the following: 


“* DecaLocuE—NEw VERSION. 


“1. Better be an honest man in hell than 
a sneak in Heaven. 

‘2. Au bonest God will never damn an 
honest mao for an honest belief. 

**8. All blessings come from the earth; 
none are rained from Heaven. 

‘4. Human welfare is the only good; 
human misery the only evil. 

“5. You cannot help God; man needs 
your aid aud sympathy. 

**6. A man is equally © slave whether bis 
masier is on earth or in Heaven. 

**7. If the blood of Christ will save a 
thief, will it ever fail on au honest man? 

“8. The most hell-deserving are those 
who desire hell for others. 

“8, Alliime is too sacred to do wrong; 
no time too sacred to do . 

“10. To teach that there is a way to 
escape the consequences of sin ie equivalent 
to a license to do wrong. If the churches 
are the houses of God and He owns the cat- 
tle on a thousand hills, He ought to be 
made to pay his own taxes.” 


The president’s annual address came in 
the afternoon. His subject was ‘* What 
We Thiok,” the general notion he evélved 
being that thought depended upon matter, 
form, or motion for its existence. There 
can be no thought, he said, without sevsa 
tion, and no sensation without brain and 
moving blood timely united. We only 
have two kinds of thought, the objective 
and subjective, the objective always pre- 
ceding the subjective. A thing without 
form and motion does not exist. Our com- 
mon sense is our thought. What we sense 
is all we think. We vever thiuk of any- 
thing which does vot by its form and mo- 
tiou move our brain forms. We have vo 
common sense of a God or gods. What 
we think is not wholly under the control 
of our will or selfish desires. We have no 
really free thought. We can think of only 
what we know. What we know is what 
we have sensed. This kind of mental lib- 
erty put in practice is all that we desire to 
defend as liberal free-thinkers. We can- 
not be conscious of either God or Devil 
unti) they have some more honest means 
of manifestation. To misname some ob- 
ject and call it God or Devil does not cre- 
ate either, nor does it give us one idea 
ef either of the supposed myths. We 
often say we believe when we talk of the 
unthinkable. It would be far better to say 
wedo not know, as really, when sensed, 
there is but little difference in the true 
meaping of the two phrases. When we 
know, we do not need to believe; when we 
believe, we do not know. So far as we 
know, there are as many nol':inzs as there 
are gods. Outside of morality and science 
we have reduced religion toa mere selfish 
guess. ‘‘I want togo to Heaven.” The 
rest of it isignorance and fear, supported 
socially by a fashionable, superstitious 
Sunday dress parade, The speeches were 
interspersed with songs, Ove. to the tune 
of ‘‘Hold the Fort,” has the following 

horus; 

“ Hold the flag of freedom flying 
Through the troubled night, 
banner 


Another was entitled ‘‘ The Devil is Dead.” 
Mr. Putnam spokeof “ the supremething.” 
Bome, he contended, make the Bible, the 
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mortality the supreme thing. His uotion 
was that it is simple human virtue; that 
which makes happiness here and now. To 
insist upon this is to insist upon all that is 
valuable. Virtue is manliness and inv the 
hereafter manliness must take the place of 
gcdiiness. Mr. J. H. Burnham wanted to 
see nn educational institution established 
to inculcate the ideas of the movewent. 
Mr. Stolz contended that what was needed 
to advance the temperance cause was a 
knowledge of the human system and the 
effects of alcohol upon it. 

On the second day it was stated that, 
though the organization is only six years 
old, it has over 1,200 members, of whom 
500 or 600 were present. There were many 
arrivals. A committee of eleven was, on 
motion, appointed to consider the subject 
of estublishing a Libera) University, and 
report tothe next convention. Following 
are the committee: Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll, Washington; Courtland Palmer, 
New York; A. B. Bradford, Pennsylvania; 
George Chainey, Massachusetts; J. B. 
Burnham, Michigan; Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
tou, New Jersey; Colonel M. G. Billings, 
lowa; C. B. Waite, Illinois; G. H. Walse, 
Missouri; ex-Governor Charles Robinson, 
Kansas; and John F. Doyle, North Caro- 
lina. 

A delegate from Streeter, H)., said men 
of common sense (so great was the advance 
of liberal thought in that town) were 
ashamed to go to the churches, two or three 
of which were bankrupt. Courtland Palm- 
er gave a lecture on the ‘“‘Era of God 
versus the Era of Man.” He pleaded for 
the introduction of a new calendar, to date 
from about 1600 A. D., the time Bruno 
was burned by the Inquisition at Rome for 
declaring that there were other worlds than 
ours. There were other incidents of great 
importance clustered about that period, 
sufficing to make it a marked one, The 
speaker characterized the bistory of the era 
of God as one of evil, of tyranny of king 
and pope, of wars of extermination and 
persecution. The same story te the history 
of God from the first. Its domain was that 
of human slavery. The worship of God 
means ignorance, for it has been said by 
churchmen that ignorance is the mother of 
devotion. In morals the era of God has 
been one of selfishness. It consisted of the 
Bride of Heaven against the spear and whip 
of Hell. Were there a Heaven or Hell, the 
speaker would rather go to Hell on his own 
merits than to Heaven on Christ’s. The 
era of man was the era of science, of fixed 
truth, as opposed to religion and talk. 
Through science we come to the grand con- 
ception of humanity asan organism. ‘The 
era of man was the era of co-operation, that 
will take the place of competition. If all 
would give one long pull, one sirong pull, 
and a pull altogether, what a paradise 
might this world become within ten 


rs, 

-— the third day the attendance was still 
larger. An account was given of a town 
in Missouri called ‘* Liberal.” It is not yet 
two yearsold. It was founded upon the 
idea of building up a secular community, 
with secular schools, where men and women 
would be respected for tbeir moral and per- 
sonal worth, and not for their faith or what 
they believed. There was no preacher 
there and no saloon, no God and no Devil, 
no church, no drunkenness or brawling. 
Every Sunday evening there was an in- 
struction school. The inhabitants already 
numbered about three hundred and families 
were constantly coming ip. A “liberal” 
orphans’ home bad been established, where 
children are to be instructed in such 
branches of industry as will enable them to 
make a living, where no sectarian or super- 
natural religion is to be taught and where 
no teacher of such religion at allis given 
employment. 

Resolutions were adopted conveying a 
message of sympathy to Charles Bradlaugh 
and Aunie Besant and extending a wel- 
come to Herbert Spencer. Much interest 
was expressed in the proposed Liberal Uni- 
versity, for which a good site, it was 
thought, might be had in Watkins. Mr. 
D. M. Bennett was given a reception in the 
evening. He hada supply of his publica- 
tions for sale. The reporter of the Herald 
says Robert Ingersoll was the god of the 
convention and Anthony Comstock the 
devil. 


Tue Irish Non-su! Presbyterians 
(Unitarians), at their recent annual meet- 
ing, spoke very favorably of the Salvation 
Army. A paperon “The Religious Needs of 
Our Congregations” was read, in whick» the 
following statements were made : 

‘*Non-subseribing congregations occupied a 
peculiar position at the present time. Iu the 
ntelligeoce and moral character of their mem- 
bers they were confessedly bigh, and it might 
well be supposed that, owing to the wider 
growth of enlightenment, which was leading 
meu to break away from the old creed-bound 
Churehes and to seek a freer and more rational 
faith, the time of theirCburch had come. But 
they iooked in vain for a progress adequate to 
reasovable expectation. Ibe elder Churches 
exbibited sigus of decay, some were even sensi- 
bly crumbling, yet their own Church did little 
more tkan bold its grouod. Men whose faith 
was too large to be confined in orthodox 
trammels and whose souls longed for the free 
alr of heaven do not throng into their gates as 
into a refuge of peace and freedom. Why was 
this? The answer to the inquiry might enable 
them to put their house in orderand await with 
confidence a more fruitful time. The first 
need was to make their worship productive of 
good to the member and the chief aim to pro- 
duce most good. To attain this high worship 
and (ts accompanving blessings, there was need 
that a most earnest an’ most devout spirit on 
the part of pastor and people should be 
brought to their weekly gatherings. They 
could not shame or whip their souls into devo- 
tion; they must wait for the descent of the 
Spirit ; but there was an attitade that repelled, 
as well as one thatdrew. By co-operation, 
earnestness, and faithfulness high results 
would be won.”’ 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterians printa very 
full table of statistics, giving, by presbyteries, 
the number of ministers, members, baptisms, 
Sunday-sebool scholars, and full financial re- 
ports. There are 117 presbyteries, against 116 
in the previous year. Ministers have increased 
from 1,386 to 1.422 ; but there are fewer licen- 
tiates (224) by 52. There are, however, 197 
candidates, a gain of 43. The congrega- 
tions number 2,587, a net inerease of 17. 
There were received by profession 8,283, by 
letter 2,996, and the total of members is 115,- 
749, against 113,933 last year. The scholars in 
Sunday-school have increased by 7,000. the 
total being 58,184. For home missions $11,218 
was raised ; for foreign missions, $4.447 ; edu- 
cation, 8,062; publication, $1,705; church 
building and repairing, $105,876; for pastors. 
$183,087. The value of church property is put 
at $2,059,950. 


...-The decennial missiopary conference in 
India next December will he an important 
event. The following topics will be discussed: 
** Preaching to the Heathen ”’; ‘‘ Work among 
the Mohammedans”; “ Native Agency: its 
Selection, Training, and Development’’; 
* Promotion of Spiritual Life and Enthusiasm 
among the Christians of India’; ‘** Educa- 
tion, Higher and Lower’’; “‘ Work among Eng- 
lish-speaking Natives ’’; ‘‘ Woman’s Work in 
the Indian Mission-field’’; ‘‘Sunday-schools, 
especially for Non-Christiens”’; ‘* Self-support 
and Self-propagation of the Native Churches’’; 
“Work among the Aborigines and Lower 
Castes’; ‘‘ The Press as a Missionary Agency, 
the Production and Distribution of Verpacu- 
lar Literature’; ‘* Medical Missions,”’ 


....Among those to whom subjects bave 
been assigned for the Anglican Church Con- 
gress are the bishops of Liverpool, Bedford, 
Lincoln, the Dean of Wells, Canon Farrar, 
Earl Nelson, the Dean of Mauchester, Earl 
Musgrave, Sir Bartle Frére, Mr. C. L. Wood, 
president of the Church Union, Dr. R. J. 
Nevin, and Canon Hoare. The Bishop of 
Liverpool will speak of the Church and re- 
vival movements. The position of Dissent, the 
Jews, canonical obedience, evangelistic and 
benevolent work, Church courts, the relation 
of the Church to other communions, and mis- 
gions are among the subjects in the program. 


...-The mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Sweden is growing. Within a year 
244 members and 506 probaticners have been 
received in the Karlskrona district. In one 
place (Wisby) 100 were received on probation 
and 30 {oto full membership. In Kungesor, in 
the Stockholm district, the Lutherans bave 
come over in a body, with their pew chapel, 
and at Lindesberg 70 bave been received on 
probation and 25 as members. In the Gote- 
borg district 500 probationers and 346 mem- 
bers were received in the conference year. 


....Tbe American Missionary Association 
bas appointed Prof. Albert Salisbury, of the 
Wisconsin State Normal School, as super- 
intendent of its schools in the South. Dr. 
Roy remains in charge of the church work. 


++s-The American revivalists bave been in 
Aberdeen and Dundee and have bad large and 
successful meetings. The Rev. G. F. Pente- 
cost and Mr. and Mrs. Stebbies bave been at 
work in Dumbarton. 


soos The Next annua) meeting (the seventy- 
third) of the American Board will be held io 
Portland, Me., beginning October 34. Dr. E. 
P. Goodwin will preach the sermon. 


...-The Episcopal Church of Scotland bas 
229 churches, with 67,453 
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Missions, 


A summary of the work of the mission house 
of the Evangelical Missionary Society of 
Basel shows that during sixty five years, from 
July, 1816, to January, 1881, 1,112 young men 
bave been received into the institution. Of 
this number 778 were natives of Germany, 26 
of Alsace, 208 of Switzerland, 50 of other 
European states, and 40 of Asia, Africa, and 
America. One hurdred and forty-six of the 
number were, previous to entering the service 
of the mission, teachers or students, 16 were 
candidates in theology, 12 were surgeons, and 
the rest were farmers or engaved in a variety 
of trades and business occupations. Of these 
244 proved unfit for the service, 50 
withdrew voluntarily, 24 died while in 
the mission house, and twelve received 
appointments to home stations. One hun- 
dred and forty-five entered the service of 
other societies, chiefly the Englieh Church and ..3 
the North German societies; six became mis- “4? 
siovuaries to the Jews; and four engaged in 
work in Turkey. The Base! Missivnary Society 
itself sent 30 to Russia, eight to North India, 
85 to missions that have since becu given up, 
and 343 to the missions in India, Africa, and 
China. One hundred and seventy-eight of 
the students entered the service of foreign 
churches in North America, Brazil, Russia, and 
Australia, ani 71 were still in the mission 
bouse in February, 1882, Of the candidates 
who withdrew before engaging in the actual 
seivice of the Society, 22 afterward became 
pastors in America; 12 pastors, teachers, etc. 
at home; and six entered the institute at St. 
Crischona. Many of those who went out to 
the mission flelds have returned to their homes 
and become pastors there. The last report of 
the Society gives a liet of 475 persons stvil liv- 
ing who have been sent out from the Mission 
Institute as missionaries, pastors, house- 
fathers, teachers, etc. 


....We have already spoken of the arrival 
of Mr. Sanders, of the American Board’s Cen- 
tral African Mission, in Bihé. He writes of 
the King Chilemo, or Antonio Kangombe, as 
he calls himself: 

**He was clad in a battered ‘ plug hat’ and a 
oe | coat, given by De Serpa Pinto, I was 
told. It has never been cleaned since given, 
unless appearances are Very deceitful. A fiitby 
sbirt. and a Jarge cloth from the waist to fout 
completed bis attire.~ His  epemacaeee is that 
of an old toper, and, indeed Mrs. Kungombe 
and a seculo by name of Chitandula are said to 
be the real rulers. He (the Soba) welcomed 
us and appointed a place for us to settle in. 
I said that we were nut obliged to settle in his 
country, and, unless a location which suiied us 
could be obtained, we would not come there. 

‘The next day I went to the place, and it 
wax not satisfactory. The day after I came 
back to the kiny’s village, and the following 
morning I went to say good-bye to the king. 
Since we will not settle where he appointed, 
he says we may look around for a location. 
His country is before us. This certainly is all 
we ask of him. He at first would not hear of 
my leaving so soon. When I had overcome, as 
I supposed, all valid objections, be said that, if 
I went so soon, people would say I was not 

leased with him. I replied that, if I left now, 
Toone go pleased, and the people would be 
mistaken; but that, if he kept me till to-mor- 
row, I certainly would go off displeased with 
bim. He decided not to detain me. 

“Kwikwi is far more of a man than Chilemo; 
but the latter did what the other cavnot do. 
When Kwikwi gets » present, he has to divide 
and give nearly all to his seculos. Chilemo 
glanced at my little bale (ten pieces cloth, 
assorted, two shirts, and one blanket). and, say- 
ing ‘Iam king,’ ordered it to be carried into 
hie house. 

“Tp the evening some seculos came and 
demanded cloth, on the gronnd that the king 
had kept al] my presents. I offered totell the 
king to divide with them, but refused to 
accede to thetr demand. One pirce, which I 
meant to divide between two particular secu- 
los, I let them have.”” 


...-Last November a missionary of the 
American Board, in the Fuh-chau Mission, 
baptized, in the village of Shau-wu, a village 
doctor, whose residence half of the year is in 
Yang chin-K’ang, a village of a bundred 

uses about eighteen miles from Shau wu. A 
~~ tg Mr. Hartwell, recently paid a visit 
to this place, and was surprised to find that a 
great work had been accomplished iv a few 
months by the new convert, whose faith in 
pruyer is very strong. He had opeaed a ball 
asa place of worship and bad kept a record of 
the meetings held every Sabbath, tozether 
with the names of the mep who had attended 
several times. He indicated to Mr. Hurtwell the 
names of eighteenof them whom be regarded 
as truly couverted men, aud, although it was a 
week day, invitations to a service were sent out 
and, fourteen of the eixbteen being present 
the ordinance of baptism was adminictered 
to ten, who approved themselves, and a church 
was formed. The villagers came in force to 
witness theservices. This useful village doc- 
tor is not only making the Gospel known in 
this village, but throughout a large circuit in 
whicb be travels. In the North Chiva Mis- 
siovs Matters are not so quiet and favorable. 
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News of the Week, 


FOREIGN. 

At Shaluf, a small town situated a few 
miles north of Suez, on the Canal, a prelimi- 
tary engagement occurred between the British 
and Egyptian troops, In which the latter were 
Griven from their position in the town, with 2 
loss of 168 killed and 62 captured. The intelll- 
gence of this skirmish so demoralized the 
enemy that it is hoped to preserve quiet along 
the southern region of the Cans]. Acouple of 
days later in the week, General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, having advanced with about 2,000 
men rapidly along the Fresh Water Canal, was 
forced to maintain a position midway between 
Ismailia and the town of Tele) Kebir for two 
days against 10,000 of the enemy. Of the 
latter 400 were killed and the remainder put 
into retreat toward |akéMaxama. The Egyp- 
tian lines at Aboukir and Ramleh were aleo 
eaelled on Sunday by the British. During an 
advance toward Mafgar, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
narrowly escaped being killed. Last accounts 
report the front as temporarily quiet. The 
Porte has yielded to the English demands, 
Said Pasha waiting upon Lord Dufferin at 
Thérapia upon Sunday and informing him of the 
decision of the Tarkish ministry to proclaim 
against Arabi Pasha and to acceptthe military 
convention with England proposed. There is 
at present considerable sickness among the 
English forces, and, it is presumed,much euffer- 
ing among the troops of Arabi Pasha. Several 
Egyptian officers have deserted to the British 
tanks, thereby conveying important informa- 
tion to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 








----The date of the coronation of the Czar 
of Russia bas been again postponed. A 
band of Austrian socialists have been arrested, 
who contributed large sums to a socialistic 
organization by means of systematic burglar- 
fesin the capital.———Cholera is committing 
terrific ravages in the Philippine Islands, 


--..The £1,000 which was stated as neces- 
sary for the expenses of the British Rifle 
Team bas at length been subscribed and large- 
ly collected. The Team will sail, as previous- 
ly announced, upon the “‘ Alaska ”’ steamsbip 
of theGuiou Line. 

.--A Viennese dispatch states that at Gross 
Beczerek,in Hungary, an extraordinary con- 
spiracy of more than 100 women to poison 
their husbands has been discowred and the 
guilt of some thirty-five of the number already 
proven. 

..-A dispatch from Warsaw states that a 
renewal of the outrages against the Jews is re- 
ported from the interior of Poland. The atti- 
tude of the officials is said to be shamefully 
favorable to the continuance of the attacks. 





.«.-The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
seriously ill with fever and congestion of the 
lungs. His condition is precarious. 





DOMESTIC. 


----An accident, which might have resulted 
far more seriously and which resembled greatly 
the Spuyten Doyvil disaster of earlier in the 
season, occurred near Waterford, N. Y., upon 
Saturday morning Jast. The first Saratoga 
special train for the day was ran into by a 
closely following train in the Hoosac Tunnel 
and Western Raiiroad. The former train had 
come toa standstill, until some repairs were 
made in its air-brakes, and the rear train 
crashed into it before it bad succeeded in get- 
ting under way again. Several passengers 
on both trains were slightly cut ard injured, 
and two, Mrs. J. K. Brunk, of New Baltimore, 
and Mr. J. B. Davis, of Potsdam, quite pain- 
fully so. 


----Dr. Bliss has written to the Board of 
Audit a letier relative to his claim for re- 
muneration for services during the illness of 
President Garfield. He stated that bis receipts 
from his practice previous to the date of his 
being summoned to the President’s bedside 
averaged $1,500 per wonth, and that his prac- 
tice was largely broken up by his attendance 
in the White House. He considers that he is 
legitimately entitled to $25,000 and fixes his 
fee at that sum. 

+++. There were forty deaths from yellow fever 
reporied in Brownsville, Texas, up to August 
28th. A quantity of infected stone ballast 
landed at New Orleans undoubtedly gave rise 
to the cases of the fever now in that city. The 
disease in ‘lexas, however, appears to lack the 
malignancy usually characterizing it in the 
South. The typhoid fever at Red Bank, New 


Jersey is causing great alarm amongst the 
residents. 
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REPUBLICAN BLACKMAIL. 


We do not like to put the two words to- 
gether. The Republican Party las been 
the party of moral ideas. It has set itself 
against black slavery and might be ex- 
pected to set itself against the robbery of 
white men and women. It has done so, in 
words; but in deeds itis now guilty, in the 
persons of its National Committee, of ont- 
rageous robbery. Not of mere robbery, 
either, though that were bad enough; but 
of robbery coupled with threats, under 
stood, if not expressed, of the loss of posi- 
tion and livelihood. And this is done in 
the name and by the autbority of the party 
which has again and again, in its platforms 
andin the Messages of its Presidents, de- 
clared that the tenure of office should 
be limited by good behavior and not by po- 
litical service. It is done in bold, loud dis- 
regard of public profession and public 
decency. 

This is the shameless fact. Every office- 
bolder in the country is now being assessed. 
He is not simply ‘‘invited,” he is urged 
and required to pay one whole week’s salary 
to help the Republican Party in ils coming 
campaign. If he does not do it, no matter 
how poor, no matter who may be depend. 
ent upon him, the demand is made a sec- 
ond time, more urgently, and be is mede to 
understand the threat that is implied in the 
demand, that he will lose his place if be 
does not pay up. This is where the black- 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


mailing comesin. It is virtually said to clares that there is a dangerous Jeayen in 


every officeholder: Pay me two per cent. 


of your wages, or 1 will get you tuffediout 
of your office aud, so farI cav, make your 
family beggars. The blackmailing Repub- 


lican National Committee dares to do this, 
and, what is most incredible and atrocious, 
it is generally believed, it is hardly denied, 
except in a Pickwickian sense, that this 
blackmailing Committee has the power it 
assumes to have, that the Executive Depart- 
ment of the nation would, at the demand 
of Hubbell’s blackmailers, turo out of 
office those that refused to submit to their 
exactions. And this Committee, actingsin 
defiance of Platforms and Messages, sar- 
donically tells the poor officeholders that 
the success of the Party and their contin- 
uance in offtee depends on their paying in 
their miserable two per cent. to the black- 
mailers’ treasury. 

And, taking example from the central 
blackmailersin Washington, crews of local 
blackmailers are springing up in the several 
states. The State Committee of Pennsy)- 
vanin has already sent out Its circular to 
appointees from that state, who, having 
paid their two per cent. to one set of robbers, 
are now required to pay two per cent, more 
to another. ‘‘The Committtee,” says 
blackmailer Cooper, imitating black- 
mailer Hubbell, “ts authorized to 
state that such voluntary [sic] contri- 
bution, from persons employed in the 
service of the state or of the United States, 
will not be objected to in any official 
quarter.” Certainly not. On the other 
hand, it is believed that it isthe only cop- 
dition of retaining office. It is not sup- 
posed that any clerk will dare to reply: ‘‘I 
am not put in office to serve the Republicau 
Party. Icannot afford to pay thirty dol- 
lars to carry the next election for the Re- 
publican Party. I will not doit. The Re- 
publican Party has by its platforms de- 
clared against a pattisan civil service. I will 
trust it, and see if my superior officer dares 
to remove me for not submitting to your 
blackmail.” We would like to see such a 
letter’ written, signed, and phblished, and 
then wail to fiad out if these blackmailing 
committees will be allowed, in the glare of 
publicity, to lead President and secretaries 
by the nose to the brink of political destruc- 
tion. And here follows the Virginia Re- 
adjuster Party, whjch announces itself as 
the party of the Administration, with its 
blackmailing circular, démanding five per 
cent. more of all officials from that state to 
help carry the election for the party. 

Has it come to this, shall it come to this 
that the Republican Party givesitself up to 
blackmail and extortion? Is it to live by 
robbing children, by stealing the bread 
from poor women? Shall it confess that it 
must be defeated unless officials appointed 
to serve the whole country, and not a party, 
shall heap up a fund of millions with 
which to corrupt the popular volte? Shall 
it say one thing in its platforms, to deceive 
decent and conscientious people, and an- 
other thing In private circulars, to carry out 
the methods of unprincipled politicians 
who run the machine? If it must come to 
this, then good-bye to the Republican 
Party! But we do not bid it good-bye. 
We propose that good Republicans shall 
stay in it and stamp on Hubbell and Goop- 
er and all the blackmailers who are prosti- 
tuting the party to their vile purposes. 





“THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE’S” 
ALARM. 





We did not hasten to reassure our 
Methodist neighbor which is so much. con- 
cerned for the soundness of the Congrega- 
tional body of churches, thinking we 
would not anticipate the defense of the 
denominational journals. As they, how- 
ever, do not seem to have noticed it, or, 
like The Oongregationalist, only make an un- 
fair retort by charging change on Arminian- 
ism, when only ‘‘ Wesleyan Arminvianism” 
had been spoken of, we venture our word of 
hearty defense of a Christian denomination 
whose present is worthy of its past history; 
and what that is the country knows. 

The editor of The Christian Advocate 
might be supposed to know something of 
Congregationalism, as he has served the 
Methodist Episcopal Church many years in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut. This 
fact would give some importance to the note 
of alarm which he raises. The Advocate de- 





Congregationalism and serous departure 
from sound doctrine. If such be the fact, 
we regret it; but we must candidly express 
our conviction that things are not as bad as 
it seems to think. 

We are both surprised and emused to see 
that its great evidence of a decline of 
orthodoxy is—-Bushnellism! Really, this 
is nothing very new; certainly it is not very 
new to us of Tae INDEPENDENT, who 
thirty years ago defended Dr. Bushinell’s 
rights in the Congregational body. Says 
The Christian Advocate: 

‘We all 1emember how, upward of 
thirty years ayo, his denial of a vicarious 
atonement and proclamation of the Socinian 
or moral influence theory stirred stalwart 
Congregationalism to indignant protest. 
The Boston Puritan, the forerunner of The 
Congregationalist, denounced bim as ‘a 
chartered libertine’ and there was vothing 
more startling in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism since the Unitarian defection than 
his bold heresy; 

* Notwithstanding al] this and the further 
accuxations brought against him of deny- 
ing the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
and the distinct personal existence of Christ, 
Dr, Bushnell was never brought to trial. 
The weakness, inertness, and utter in- 
ve of the Congregational system 

yh pee aptly illustrated. It failed, as 
it had failed before, and as it has failed 
since to afford protection to the denomina- 
tion and the followers of the author ot ‘ For- 
giveness and Law’ can consistently claim 
good standing as Congregationalists, since 
the heresy he held has not only not been 
condemned by a competent ecclesiastical 
tribunal, but has been permitted to exercise 
its unwlholesome influence, without even a 
form of trial. More than this, those who 
had the case in hand refused to bring it to 
trial. This was why the Pwritan called 
Mr. Busbuell a ‘ chartered \ibertine.’” 


Some of the errors of the above are the 
following : Dr. Bushnell’s theory was not 
‘*Socivian,” but, very, far from-it. The 
cceusations of denying the Trinity and the 
distinct personal existence of the Son he 
denied, and there was not the least proof 
ofthem. The complaint thatthe failnre to 
bring Dr. Bushnel! totrial 6m such charges 
showed ‘' the» weakpess, inertness; and 
utter inadequacy of the Congregational sys? 
tem” is just as pertinent.as that the failure 
to bring Bishop Foster to trial for heresies 
frequently charged against him shows sim 


lilar weakness, inertness, and inadequacy in 


the Methodist system. On the other hand, 
its streprth was shown, as we argued at the 
time in defenseof Dr. Bushnell’s rights, 
by its protection of him. Strength may be 
shown quite as well and as beneficently in 
protection as in persecution. We are 
astonished and &mused to hear of Dr, Bush- 
nell’s “‘ unwholesome influence.” Has The 
Christian Advocate been asleep for thirty 
years? No one dares say that the Connecti- 
cut Congregationalism of thirty years ago 
was unorthodox. Yet, under the direction 
of its greatest.and strongest, men, mep of 
whom Leonard Bacon wns an examiple, it 
protected: Horace Bashne}l and declared 
that he was guilty of no fundamental error. 
We have no particular tenderness for his 
theory of the atoning power of Corist’s 
self-sacrifice in breaking down the wall 
which the sinful heart. sete up between 
itself and God; but what. Dr. Bacon 
aud the Oonnecticut Oongregationalists 
said then is just as true now, that it is 
not vital what theory of the Atovement is 
held, so long as one holds firmly to the 
deity of Jesus Christ and the need of atone- 
ment through. him. We resept the idea 
that Dr. Busbnell’s doctriné shonld be 
called a ‘‘heresy” of “‘unwholesome in- 
fluence.” Whether it bus had a larger fol- 
lowing in the Congregational than in the 
Methodist body we cannot tell, Its follow- 
ing is not large in either. Neither of them 
can be truly said to be ‘‘ honeycombed with 
this heresy.” 

The Christian Adeocate continues: 

**In the view of ay! Congregationalists 
a few years ago, when it was seriously pro- 
posed to reunite Unitarianism and Congre- 
gationalism, the two were not so very far 
apart.” 

We do not remember that any such thing 
was ever “seriously proposed.” Will The 
Christian Advocate give us light? Who 
made the proposition? Is the man who 
mede it now ea Congregationalist? Did 
anybody second it? 

The Ohristian Advocate then charges 
that “the increasing favor which the doc 
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cutting loose, from Evangelical. moor- 
ings.” Whiethér that doctrine is any less 
prevalent among Methodists we cannot 
say. We have heard of it among them; 
and we notice that, of the five pastors whom 
The Ohristian Adoocate mentions as 
‘‘authorized to hold out a hope to the im- 
penitent in another world,” the first was re- 
fused installation and is not a Congregation~ 
al minister. Not one of the others, we be- 
lieve, holds the view indicated in the words 
“‘fatare probation” and ‘‘ hope for the im- 
penitent in another world.” Dr. Whiton, 
the most pronounced of those mentioned, 
distinctly says that any ‘‘consoling 
hopes on the future of the im- 
penitent” drawn from Scripture or else- 
where must be very faint ‘‘ before the ad- 
verse probabilities that arise from the 
scriptural view of the self-propagating, un- 
natural, disorganizing, destroying tendencies, 
of sin” (his Italics). Indeed, the most he 
says is that the Bible evidence does not 
absolutely fix beyond doubt that the suffer- 
ing of those who die impenitent will be 
endless. It may end in extinction, but 
there is no biblical evidence of a future pro- 
bation. The most that we are in the habit 
of bearing from the most advanced Con- 
gregationalists we hear also among Method- 
ists—namely, a hope that God may give 
those a chance in the future who in this 
world have had no chance to accept Christ. 
But this is very different from holding out 
hope for the impenitent in the future 
world. 

The Christian Advocate intimates that it 
might say something about the loose views 
of inspiration held by prominent Congre- 
gationalists. We have not noticed that 
they are.any looser than are held by prom- 
inent Methodists, Presbyterians, and others, 
But perhaps The Advocate will explain. 
When it does, we hope it will make some 
corrections, and not confine its observation 
to a single denom mation. 









THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Free Thinkers’ Association assem- 
bled last week, in Watkins Glen, N. Y., 
did-two things. It resolved to establish a 
Free Thinkers’ University, and it passed 
some resolutions. Of course, its members 
all made speeches, and the speakers nearly 
all announced that they had something for 
sale, which they would peddle around the 
grounds; but there was nothingreally done 
but to pass some resolutions declaring that 
they were unselfish, and the Church selfish, 
and that the Bible does not really claim to 
bean infallibly inspired revelation from 
Heaven, and so is not ag bad as Chris- 
tians make it out to be; and to appoint a 
committee to devise ways and means to 
establish a university in which Christianity 
shall be taught to be a delusion and a fraud, 
and to which they can send their children 
without danger of their being contamivated 
by the story of Jesus Christ. 

Beyond all question these unbelievers in 
council have done a wise thing. If any per- 
sons on the continent need a universily and 
the education it will bring, it is just these who 
haunt Watkins Glen, for a more ignorant 
set of cranks it would be difficult to find, 
This is not the class that represents cultured 
unbelief. There is such a-class, composed 
of very intelligent, educated men, who; 
for one reason or another, especially be- 
cause of their interest in science and its reve- 
lations which contradict what they have 
been told are the teachings of science, have 
given up the Bible, and, indeed, all positive 
faith in a personal God. But these are not 
the men who haunt Watkine Glen, or the 
office of The Investigator, and the Thomas 
Paine Hall,in Boston. This Free Thinking 
Association is composed of men whose only 
common bond is the lawlessness, which they 
love, of unbelief. They believe in no God, 
because they want no God. They are 
spiritaalists, free Jovers, loud-tongued, pro- 
fane infidels, who boast of the name in- 
fidel and curse with ribald jest the Oburch 
and all its works. Their leader and their 
best man is Robert G. Ingersoll, who hates 
the Church as badly as any of them, but 
who is suspected of being ashamed of his 
That be ts utterly ignorant of the 
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bird,.D, M. Bennett, there is not to befound 
in the whole lot of them anything beyond 
the most superficial scholarship. It is all 
pretentious and conceited ignorance. The 
class gathered there are not those whose op- 
position the Ohurch has to fear. It will 
help the Church more than it wil! injure it. 
They are the noisy camp-followers who 
hang about the army of unbelief and pre- 
tend to imagine they are overthrowing the 
Church, when they are, in fact, only dis- 
crediting their own side and exciting the 
disgust and contempt of sensible un- 
believers, as they do the ridicule of be- 
lievers. 

We have looked over the list of the com- 
mittee appointed to make plans for the new 
university. We notice among them the 
name of one respectable woman, who is out 
of the country and who is unable to forbid 
this use of her name, against whom we 
make but one point—namely, that during 
the abolition campaign she never could be 
made to understand why a public anti- 
slavery platform should not be occupied 
with attacks upon the Church. We notice 
another name of a once excellent and hon- 
est. Presbyterian clergyman, whose most 
honorable protest against the toleration of 
slavery within the limits. of his Church 
drove him, first, to organize an independent 
Presbyterian denomination, and, later, be- 
trayed him into withdrawal from the 
Church altogether. The other names, with 
the exception of Colonel Ingersoll’s, are, 
for the most part, those of ignorant fanatics 
or impracticables of the Beunett-Wakeman 
stripe. We do not seethe name of one 
man whom the public has any reason to 
believe would know a scholer from a char- 
latan. 

But, while no body of men that we know 
of needs the educating influences of a 
university more than those who met at 
Watkins Glen, we fear that they would 
find it difficult to equip such an institution. 
Of course, if it is to compete in scholarship 
with other institutions, it must import its 
teachers of Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
philosophy from their graduates. These 
men will bein great danger of feeling a 
tolerance for Christianity, if they do not 
believe in it. In fact, soholarship teaches 
tolerance ; and It is plain to any scholar that 
Christianity has not been quite intolerable. 
It bas had merits and has done good. Its 
teachings are not wholly bad. While itis 
true that it limits the sale of ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes” and has put D. M. Bennett in 
prison, it has yet established hospitals, 
where it would willingly nurse al] the Free 
Thinkers’ Association if they were incurably 
sick. The recognition of such facts would 
speedily contaminate the instruction. It 
would be better, probably, to allow some 
loss of scholarship with an assurance of 
infidel soundness. Perhaps "Greek and 
Latin and mathematics, not necessary to 
educate Free Thinkers, might be omitted, 
and other studies might be put in their 
place. Mr. Bennett, who was accorded a 
handsome reception from the ladies and 
gentlemen at the Glen, might teach Chivalry 
and Epistolary Correspondence; Mr. T. B. 
Wakeman would teach Constitutional and 
Postoffice Law, with special reference to 
Comstock; while the only difficulty would 
be to select from the numerous candidates 
those who should teach Spiritualism and 
Free Love. For such an iustitution, under 
Mr. Ingersoll as president, there seems to 
be a call. 





AN ATHEODICY. 


THERE is need of an atheodicy, or re- 
conciliation of the facts of the world with 
the supposition that there is no God, a 
harmonizing of the ideas of justice, design, 
benevolence, and other like indications of 
Deity with the atheistic theory. Now that 
the Christians have long been constructing 
a theodicy, materialists, agnostics, absolut- 
ists, and all others who have no place for 
Deity should construct a system that will be 
complete with God left out. They should 
account for the goodness of the world, for 
design, for instinct, for adaptation, for 
progress, for the origin of being and of life, 
and for all else that is generally thought to 
militate against this theory. 

Let them see if they can makea better 
atheodicy than the Obristian has made a 
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get all things harmonized, without any dis- 
turbing elements? Which will first obviate 
the necessity of supposing ‘‘ mysteries” or 
“inscrutable ways’? 

The world wants a reconciliation of 
some kind—a theodicy or an atheodicy. 
You must justify the ways of God 
to man, or the ways of Nature to man. 
You must account for the evil by a 
theodicy, or for the good by an atheodicy. 
If you think. we can never account for the 
evil in the world, see if it is easier to ac- 
count for the good in the world. See if 
it is easier to account for all things with 
God left out than forall things with God 
left in. The burden of reconciling the facts 
of the world is not all on the Christian. 
The unbeliever is as much bound as he to 
be consistent and to round his theories into 
a harmonious system. 

When the antagonists of Christianity get 
at the positive work of constructing a 
whole of our knowledge, in which there 
shall be no contradictions, it will be the 
Christian’s time to criticise. The unbeliev- 
er on the defensive isa new rile and the 
world is curious to see him in a reconcilia- 
tion of unbelief; An atheodicy is the 
thing that will catch the logic of the atheist. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


TxeE prospect of a short war in Egypt is 
very bright. The fear of a general upris- 
ing of Moslems in the Exust, the most ter- 
rible danger threatening a few weeks ago, 
has given place to a general confidence that 
the war will be confined to Egypt, and 
Arabi’s rebellion has lost its formidable as- 
pect. There is, of course, a possibility that 
the crisis is still to come, and the fortunes 
of war, ever uncertain, may yet turn 
against the invading army; but every day 
makes it more and more probable that the 
issue will be fought on the Nile and settled 
in a short campaign. The chief obstacles 
toan active and effective contest which 
confront Gen. Wolseley are the deadly 
effécts of the heat on bis solditrs 
and the overflow of the Nile. The 
heat of the sun, we are told, cannot be 
easily exaggerated. It has already destroyed 
many of the horses and mules, and it 
promises greater injuries to the.army than 
the rebels will be able to inflict. More men 
were disabled in the all-day fight at Mufgar 
by sunstroke and dysentery than by the 
bullets and shells of the evemy. The Nile 
is slowly rising, and, if the overflow is 
sufficient, Arabi may flood the country by 
means of the fresh-water canalsand put an 
end toe operations fora time: The indica- 
tions are, however, that the river will not 
rise as high as usual, owing to a prolonged 
drought. 

General Wolseley’s bold and successful 
movements of the past week have shown 
that he has not a great fighter to contend 
against, nor a compact, disciplined, and en- 
thusiastic army. The struggle at Mafgar, 
where about 2,000 of the British more than 
held their own all day against 10,000 rebels, 
well entrenched and with other manifest 
advantages, shows the greut inferiority 
of the native army. If the latter had not 
retreated during the night, it might have 





long keep bis army together if he covtinues 
this sort of tactics. Hismen will soou lose 
confidence in him if: he declines to meet 
the British on any terms. If he hada 
large force at Tel el Kebir, which is only a 
short distance from Ramses, along the Is- 
mailia Railroad, it is strange that he did 
not reinforce Ramses, and not only hold it, 
but drive the besiegers back. He might have 
Won a victory that would have heartened 
hie men and retarded the advance of Gen. 
Wolseley. He has all the railroads at his 
command and could have brought troops 
even from his camp at Kafrel Dwar. The 
trath is he has not only not shown an ag- 
gressive spirit; he has formed no plan and 
executed no movement with the skill and 
celerity which mark the keen and success- 
ful general. 

_ The indications ,are that the. rebels will 
make a stand at Tel el Kebir, which com- 
‘mands the route to Cairo and also to Zaga- 
zig, an importent strategic point. Gen. 
Wolseley could not safely go on to Cairo, it 
would seem, without capturing and secure- 
ly holding Zagazig, so that we miay eéx- 
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been. almost annihilated. Arabi cannot, 


to do any fighting at all, he must do it at 
one of these points. Gen. Wolseley has a 
force of nearly 12,000 men and direct 
communication with Ismailia. He will 
move forward as rapidly as possible, seek- 
ing rather than avoiding battle on such 
terms as the enemy will give it. The bom- 
bardment of Aboukir and of the rebel 
camps near Alexandria was probably un- 
dertaken for the purpose of dividing the 
attention of Arabi and inducing him to 
keep a large part of his forces in the Delta 
region. 

While the campaign is being thus ener- 
getically prosecuted in Egypt, the war of 
diplomacy in Constantinople goes on with 
provoking slowness. Unbounded patience 
seems to be achief requisite in dealing with 
the Sultan, whose mancuverings for delay 
are truly masterly. It was long ago appar- 
ent that he would send no Turkish troops 
to Egypt until Arabi’s power was broken. 
If a decisive battle should be won this week 
by Gen. Wolseley, that proclamation against 
Arabi, so long in abeyance, would be pub- 
lished forthwith, and the Khédive would 
soon have a Turkish army at his disposal. 
It is not likely that Lord Dufferin believes 
that the Sultan is capable of keeping faith 
in any engagement he may be induced to 
enter into. 





DR. HODGE ON THEOLOGICAL DIS- 
CUSSION. 


It is our object to keep our readers as 
fully informed as we can, not so much of 
the little personal details of ecclesiastical 
matters as of the greater movements which 
imply real progress of thought or change of 
attitude accomplished or resisted. Quite 
significant in this line is the card of Dr. A. 
A. Hodge, co-editor with Professor Briggs 
of The Presbyterian Review, published by 
him in The Hzaminer, That paper had 
somewhat misapprehended the meaning of 
a “Note” by Dr. Hodge in the July num, 
ber of the Review, and he thus explains it: 


‘* The occasion of that ‘ Note’ was not at 
all in the article of Professor Briggs‘on 
‘ Bible Theology,’ but in the general, fact 
that opivions were allowed expression in 
various articles and book reviews which I 
personally, in common with a Jarge major- 
ity, I believe, of the Presbyterian Church, 
think ate untrue and dangerous, 

‘The motive of that notice was not 
polemic, but purely self-defensive. I agree 
wholly with the hitherto prevalent tradi- 
tional view as to the genesis of the Scrip- 
tures, and with the highest view enter- 
tained by any us to the absolute infallibil- 
ity of the original inspired autographs. I 
represent those of like opinions in the 
churches served by the Presbyterian Review, 
Many.such severely criticise my conduct in 
admitting some of the articles and book 
reviews which have appeared. I wrote that 
‘Note’ not to reflect on others, nor to 
threaten ‘schism,’ but simply to say to the 
conservative brethren represented honestly 
by myself: 

‘* 1st. The Review belongs to six semin- 
aties, and I have no power to confine it to 
the vindication of my own opinions nor to 
exclude any opinions taught by any one of 
these seminaries, 

‘2d. The General Assembly alone, and 
not the editors of the Review, is authorized 
to define the limitsof opinion to he toler- 
ated in the schools of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

‘8d. That the publication of views 
actually taught. tothe young ministers in 
nny of our theological] seminnries, instead 
of being an evil, ought lo be an infinite good 
in the estimation of intelligent conserva- 
tives. Publicity is essential to security. 

‘4th. That, while I personally share with 
the apprehension felt so keenly by the con- 
servative brethren to whom alone the ‘ Note’ 
is addressed, yet I believe also that itis at 
the present point altogether premature to 
judge either the natwre or the degree of the 
divergence of the brethren whose views are 
questioned. It is just to them and it fs 
wise for us to wait until the series of arti- 
cles now going through the Repiew is fin- 
ished; tillall the evidence is in and final 
conclusions can be drawn. 

‘6th. I did not mean to threaten schism 
or rival Reviews, but simply to say to my 
fellow conservatives tht they must remem- 
ber, that, now the question is raised, they 
must either submit to the disagreeable con- 
dition of the present copartnership or 
raise antagonist batteries. This is not 
meant ag a threat of schism, but as an hon-. 
est appeal for patienceand perce. That is, 
if, after Patience has had her apg work, 

th fidelity to 
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‘ the ancient and uncompromised Trutn.” 
The important points in this “card” 
| seem to Wy ie following: 

1. Dr, Hodge believes, and thinks that 
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a composite of documents, but. was written 
by Moses, and that the orrginal autographs 
of the inspired writers were as absolutely 
without error of any sort as if they bad 
been wrilten by the finger of God. 

2. He recognizes the fact that a much 
lower view is held by a minority in the 
Presbyterian Church and is taught in a 
portion of its seminaries; one that does not 
regard the Pentateuch as all Mosaic, and 
one that admits the coexistence in the 
Bible of divine revelation and. inspiration 
with human fallibility. 

8. He believes that for the present, at 
least, both views sbould have an equal.ang 
fair show in The Presbyterian Review, and 
that whatever teachings are allowed hy the 
General Assembly in the seminaries it is 
proper should be expounded also in the 
Review, which is the property of these semi- 
naries, -This, he holds, is not only justice, 
but is the best way by which the Church can 
learv what is being taught in its seminaries, 
and cap check and control them, if it sees 
fit. This is a rebuke of such superservice- 
able and officious defenders of his own con- 
servative views as Dr. 8. T. Lowrie and 
The Presbyterian and The Occidenit, He 
would have them be patient and wait till 
the evidence is alliv, and then let them 
fight, if they will. 

While he wants no schism and will be 
the champlon of equal rights under the 
present conditions, he recognizes that it is 
unpleasant to him and his fellow-conserv- 
atives to have what he regards as *‘dun- 
gerous” error put before the ministry 
of the Church in its official Review, and, we 
conclude, equally, or more 60, to bave it 
taught in theological seminaries. After the 
discussion in the Review has been completed 
and the evidence is before the churches, he 
is willing that the discussion shall be carried 
on witb all vigor; not in the expectation of 
schism at the end of it, but in the hope that 
**uncompromised truth” may be the victor. 

Whether he would. be willing finally to 
have things remain a* they are, with equal 
liberty within the Church given to what he 
holds to be. ‘uncompromised truth” or 
dangerous error, be does not distinctly say. 
‘But we do not believe that he would pre- 
cipitate a schism on the Church for the 
purpose of preventing liberty of opinion 
on, the subject of inspiration or of the con- 
struction of the Pentateuch, The question, 
as he has said in the Review, must be faced 
by the present generation, and there should 
be given ‘‘a fair hearing. to both sides.” 
While he believes that articles published in 
the Review have contained expressions 
‘untrue and dangerous,” he does not 
believe that any of the articles have ‘‘ clear- 
ly impugned our doctrinal statements” or 
‘* degraded our standards.” If. that is the 
case, he will not forbid that,their views be 
taught in the Church by any. action to. ex- 
pel those who teach them, as Dr. Beecher 
was expelled and a great schism produced. 
His object is not schism, but peace, with 
the permission to seek the truth and to 
differ, 


A PURIFIED MISSIONARY CREED. 


We have been somewhat amused atthe 
repeated attempt of the Herald and Pres- 
byter to prove that the U. P. Church of 
Scotland has put plenty of Calvinism in its 
new missionary creed. With the remark 
that ‘‘ we think we know Calvinism when 
we see it,” our contemporary, some weeks 
ago, set to work to show how this creed is 
impregnated with the peculiar doctrines of 
the great Geneva reformer. It selected 
forthis purpose Article IV as conclusive. It 
pow returns to the subject, and, with amaze- 
ment at the statement of the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate that Calvinism is entirely left 
out of the new symbol, again brings for- 
ward the fourth article as a sufficient refu- 
tation, and exclaims: ‘‘That is essential 
Calvinism in a nutshell so far as regards 
divine sovereignty.” This terrible article, 
which the Herald and Presbyter hurls at ite 
Methodist contemporary with so much 
energy and satisfaction, reads as follows: 

** All things visible and invisible were 
created by God by the word of his power, 
end are so preserved and governed hits 
that, while he is in no way the author of 
sin, all things serve the of his wise 
and good and holy purposes.” 

With these Italics our Olncinnat! friend 
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and “‘remain an Arminian.” We bave 
read this article over several times, and we 
cannot make it look blue without putting 
on blue: spectacles. What is there in it 
which av Evangelical Christian, be he Cal- 
vioist or Armininno, can safely deny? Do 
not all admit that ‘‘all things visible and 
invisible were crented by God” and are 
preserved and governed by his provideuce? 
Of course, no one would pretend that God is 
the author of sin; and todeny that ell things 
serve the fulfillment of his wise and good 
purposes would be the same as denying the 
wisdom of providence. The Herald and 
Presbyter wonders how an Arminian can 
accept this urticle. Compare it with Arti- 
cle VIII of the Metho:list ‘‘ Articles of Re- 
ligivn,” and which is the more Calvinvistic? 

** The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such that be cannot turn and pre 
pure himself by his own natural strength 
and works to faith und calling upon God; 
wherefore we huve po power to do Boor 
works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting us, that we may have a good will 
ani! working in us when we have that 
good will.” 

An Arminian who accepts thiscan have no 
difficulty with the Culviniem of Article IV. 

What our Cincinnati conservator of Cul 
vinism says by way of explanation of the 
formulation of the new Missionary Creed 
implies a strange loss of memory. 

** New converts any where, especially from 
among the heathen, are xt best but ‘babes’ 
in knowledge, and need to be fed with 
wilk, rather than strong meat. The Scot- 
tis Committee acted upon the same princi- 
ple that parents doin sending their chil- 
dren to the primary school. They put the 
primer in their hands, and not Newton's 
* Principia.’ And it would be just as 
rational ip this case to conclude that the 

arents are repudiating astronomy, the 

igher mathematics, and philosophy as 
in the other to conclude that the 
Scottish Presbyterians are repudiating the 
higher and more difficult details of Calvin- 
ism, because they are not included 
specifically in the elementary statement io 
question.” 
A few years ago, we may remind our con- 
temporary, this same U. P. Church of Scot- 
land adopted a ‘* Declaratory Statement” 
very greatly modifying the Westminster 
Confession, declaring the sense in which its 
antiquated doctrines are now received. 
The Missionary Creed is an outcome of this 
modification. It is an advance upon it, 
too, showing that the godly men who com- 
posed it believe the Gospel can be fully 
preached without touching the special doc- 
trines of Calvinism. 

In the long list of worthies given by the 
Herald and Presbyter as showing the deep 
spirituality and unflinching trust evinced 
by Calvinists from Paul downward, and 
which Arminians are challenged to equal, 
we find the name of Luther. We wonder 
why it did not also mention John Wesley. 


Editorial Notes. 


Mn. CornNELL hae made an excellent govern- 
or of New York State. That ie beyond ques- 
tion. Although, when elected, known as 
the friend of Senator Conkling, he had the 
good sense to recognize that the resignation of 
the two senators was a great political biunder 
and to tell Mr. Conkling so. He believed Mr. 
Conkling could not be re elected, perhaps be 
lieved he ought not to be, «.d did not work 
heartily therefor. For this be has received the 
bitter opposition of the ex-Senator and all bis 
faction. This is not at all to his discredit; 
quite the contrary. Further than this, as the 
guardian of the interests of the state, Governor 
Cornell has shown uncommon watchfulness and 
courage. We have bad occasion frequently 
to commend the wisdom with which be bas 
exercised his veto powers. He has again and 
again interfered to prevent the robbery of the 
state by the legislature, vetoing objection 
able appropriations in omnibus bills or 
special acts of spollation or exemption, which 
have been put through the legislature by arts 
known to powerful lobbyists and corruptible 

tors and blymen. One of these acts 
which he vetoed was that remitting taxation 
on the New York Elevated Railroad to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of thousands of dollars. In 
this case Ex-Senator Conkling was retained as 
attorney for the raflroad and attempted to use 
bis personal and political influence to make the 
Governor sigs the bill. He thought he was 
sure to succeed and was very angry that he 
did not. We will say nothing of the further 
alleged attempts to bribe the Governor by the 
promise of a big block of stock to be assigned 
to bim, It is sufficiently evident that political 
help was promised him, if he would give his 
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signature, and that he refused, and that for this 


eason he is receiving the bitter opposition of 
Mr. Conkling and the whole machine which be 
yet controls toa very great extent, through the 
relations which be holds to Federal patronage. 
The opposition which has sprung up against 
him is selfish and unworthy. Itis disgraceful 
to the politics of the etate. The only ground 
of objection that bas been raised that hag the 
least plausibility about it has reference pot to 
any public act of Governor Cornell’s, but to 
personal and private acts relating to bis deal- 
ings in Wall Street before he became governor, 
in his attempt to control the price of a certain 
stock, of which heand his family were the 
largest holders. It is refreshing to see Mr. 
Jay Gould standing up here as the champion 
of a philanthropic style of stock-dealing and 
rebuking Mr. Cornell for buying and selling in 
such a way as to enrich bimself, at the expense 
of others. We confess that a certain aroma of 
suspicion atiaches to such unexpected sensi- 
tiveness. We presume that Mr. Cornell will 
be beaten, for the opposition of faction, presi- 
dential patronage, and wealth will be too 
much for him to overcome; but, if he muet 
retire, be will do so with the consciou-ness 
that he has made one of the best govervors 
that New York has known in its history. 


WE are glad to have our attention called to 
the fact that both 7’e Catholic Mirror and The 
lutholic Review, the former on an inside page 
which escaped us, have published a transla- 
tion of the Latin text of the letter of the Sa- 
cred College of the Propaganda about the 
Ladies’ Laud League. The Catholic Review 
takes it from a letter to The Cork Hzaminer, in 
the following form: 

“8rd. They [the bishops] are to apply their 

minds with the most zealous care to an exam- 
ination of that association of women kuowu 
as ‘The Ladies’ League for the Defense of 
fenavt Farmers’ and to consider the many and 
disastrous ¢ffects to female modesty which 
must be dreaded therefrom and by all meaus 
guarded against. It would appear, moreover. 
that such political wovements and gatherings 
of women, regarded in themselves, cannot be 
tolerated.”’ 
This is the passage which some of our Irish 
Catholic pspers say contains no condemna- 
tion by the Pope of the Ladies’ Land League ; 
but merely advice to the bishops to look into 
ite workings. The writer of the letter, as 
quoted, however, continues: 

“ Whatever may be said or written on this 
disputed question of the Ladies’ Land League, 
it is now perfectly clear that our Holy-Father 
has pronounced against it an emphatic condem- 
nation (‘ haud tolerandos’).” 

Aud he concludes, in the words of a great 
saint of old: “* Roma locuta est, causa finita est, 


the case is ended, would to God the scan- 
dal was ended too.’”” The Catholic Mir- 
ror adopts as its own, without credit, 
most of the same letter to the Cork paper, 
omitting the comment, however, about 
the *‘emphatic condemnation,” but including 
the statement that ‘the Bishop of Kerry, im- 
pressed with the gravity of the Congregation’s 
{the letter said “‘Pope’s,” which the Mirror 
changes to *‘ Congregation’s”) utterances on 
these important pointe’’ has solemnly forbid- 
den ‘all priests, parish priests, or curates to 
lend any aid or countenance whatever to the 
association known as the Ladies’ Land 
League.”” We wish the Mirror would explain 
to usif it means to have it understood that 
the voice of the Sacred Congregation is not 
the voice of the Pope. But we are glad that 
these two papers have candidly given the pspal 
disapproval in plain English to their readers, 
and we hope The Catholie Telegraph may be 
driven to do the same. 





We have received by mail a copy of the Bos 
ton 7raveller, with the following editorial para- 
graph marked in red pencil with the initials 
“J. L. W.,”’ whom we recognize as tbe pastor 
of Park-street Church, Boston : 

‘THE INDEPENDENT urges that the church 
of which Rev. W. H. H. Murray is a wember 
‘should investigate the stories concerning 
him.’ It would be somewhat expensive to send 
acommission to Texasto make an investiza- 
tion and the stories that have been circulated 
covstitute a very slight basis for inquiry. 
Churches are bound to make proper efforts to 
protect the reputation of their members and 
should endeavor to purge their rolls of the un- 
worthy ; but they cannot go on a wild 
chase after every rumor that is let loose by the 
busy tongues of this backbitiug generation. 
They have more important work cn hand.” 
We judge, then, that Dr. Withrow thinks 
Park-street Church too poor to be able to 
afford the ‘‘somewbat expensive” luxury of 
sending a commission to Texas to investigate 
the very serious reports which affect the char- 
acter of Dr. Withrow’s predecessor. We as- 
sure him tbat the “‘ basis for inqviry”’ is not 
“slight.” The public rumor is general, and 
is believed in the town from which he came 
and where his wife lives apart from him. Park- 
street Church could better afford to reduce its 


pastor’s salary a few bandred dollars for a 





single year, or even to diminish by that amount 
its collections for mission purposes, or to cut 





P and Allegheny. 


utinam finiatur error.” ‘“*Rome has spoken, | 





down {te expenditure for muste than to allow | subject with some degree of confidence; 
such @ scandal to remain at its door. We sus 


pect that, if Park-street Church were in earo- 
est, the expense of its ** commission ” would 
dwindle down to little more than the cost of 
the postaye stamp which should send a letter, 
asking if Mr. Murray would stand-ano ecclesi- 
astical trial. 


Wr bave not yet seen, what we have been 
expecting, some reply to the outrageous at- 
tack in The Presbyterian, by Dr. 8. T. Lowrie, 
ov Union and Lane Seminaries, charging them 
with teaching unsound doctrine and advising 
students not to go to those institutious and 
patrons not to give them money, and contrast- 
ing these unsafe institutions with Princeton 
Probably the professors and 
trustees of these institutions are off in the 
mountains and at the sea-shore, where The 
Presbyterian reacheth them not. As weread once 
more Dr. Lowrie’s worse than inaccurate, 
grossly false statement of what is taught in 
the two incriminated iustitutions, institutions 
with which are connected such men as Dr. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Schaff, Dr. Briggs, Dr. Morris, 
and Dr. Patterson, scholars as learned and 
as loyal as there are in the Presbyterian 
Church, we are amazed at the presumption of 
writing such an attack, aid the editorial un- 
wisdom of publishing it. Especially does the 
presumption of writing such an attack appear 
when we reca!] that this Dr. Lowrie, now pas- 
tor of a village church in New Jersey, was 
formerly professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in Allegheny Seminary; but withdrew after a 
petition bad been sent in to the trustees by 
the students for his removal, they not having 
confidence in his ability asa scholar to teach 
them. Retiring modesty on questions of 
criticism becomes such aman. Certaiuly one 
would not expect tosee him arraigning two 
semiveries for heresy in the scholarly inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures; but we 
have noticed that a certain dogmatic positive- 
ness seems to beset men of small knowledge, 
and-to increase with their ignorance. Dr. 
Lowrie rushes in where Delitzsch dares not 
tread. 


Tuere is no man in the whole Moravian 
brotherhood ip whom we have a fuller confi- 
dence than iv our gocd friend and former edi- 
torial colaborer on THe [NDEPENDENT, Edward 
Rondtbaler, D.D. He has now been for five 
years pastor of the largest Moravian church in 
the Soutb, that at Salem, N.C.,a church of 
over five hundred members. He writes us the 
following note to the communica tion in refer- 
ence to the condition of the Moravian Mis- 
sions and the Mother Church in Germany, 
published by us two weeks ago: 

“To THe EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


© We have just completed the celebration of 
the 150th Anniversary of the Founding of Mo- 
ravian Missions. ‘Ibe occasion proved one of 
great interest and of tender spiritual impres- 
sion, as evideneed particularly by the spirit of 
giving. The offering in the village church of 
which [I am pastor smounted to nearly $350. 

** Your two articles in THE INDEPENDENT of 
August 7th reached me this morning. I can- 
not say that I was hart by the tone of your 
editorial. Ithink every fair-minded Moravian 
will agree with me when I say that we have 
much more to fear from the indiscriminate 
praise of our Church, which is now the fashion, 
than from friendly censure. I am perfectly 
willing to accept the admonition to return to 
our first love, as an excellent oil which shall 
not break my head. In fact, it is the very gen- 
eral practice of our minist:y to admonish their 
congregations, on such anniversary occasions as 
yesterday, ‘to repeat and todothe first works.’ 
The result has been larger contribution and 
more earnest effort than were given and put 
forth a quarter of a century ago. 

“Permit me, however, to say that your 
article as far as bused on your Moravian corre- 
respondent's views, is calculated to make those 
sad whom the Lord has not made sad, and may 
do injury to a cause which I am sure you 
would desire only to promote. 

“You have wisely inserted the proviso ‘if 
our correspondent does not see with jaundiced 
eyes.’ He certainly does see with jaundiced 
eyes, and that is putting it in the most chari- 
table way in which it can be put. Of course, 
in a country like Germany, where beer and 
wine are accounted articles of food and their 
manufacture as the manufacture of food, the 
American traveler will fiud even inthe most 
religious circles ideas and customs which 
strike him strangely. Im these things the 
American cannot understand the German, and 
vice versa, In America a bottle of wine with 
a‘brethren’s house’ stamp on it would seem 
ao awful thing; to a German Christian it 
would simply mean that the undoubted honesty 
of the article could be relied on, 

“ When allowance is made for this difference 
ef view between the American and the German, 
what your correspondent says in regard to the 
spiritual corruption of our German congrega- 
tions vanishes into the thin smoke of a 
unfriendliness. I think I can speak 












as I have twice visited the Continental 
congregations of our Church—frst when 4 
University student in German and more 
recently as a delegate to the last General 
Synod. I have traveled through most of the 
country, often on foot; bave learned to know 
its village life and- how it compares with that 
lived in the Moravian settlements; and think 
Iam in the position to contradict the infer- 
ences which your correspondent would have 
you draw. I have met and talked with farmers 
and mechanics who had trudged miles to 
attend meetings in a German Moravian village 
church. I am gure they would not have taken 
the trouble if they bad not believed that there 
was a warmer Christian life in places like 
Herrnbut than in their own villages. I have 
not served on our foreign mission fields, but I 
have at my side in Salem two former mis- 
sionaries, stationed in the West Indies, who 
assure me that they never suffered from any 
arbitary interference on the part of the Berth- 
elsdorf Board. They are both men of marked 
intelligence and ability. I should be pleased 
to communicate intelligence on the special 
subjects Surinam and Labrador, to which sour 
correspondent bas adverted, and to give valid 
reasons why but a alight increase of our 
mission membership is compatible with a high 
degree of pastoral faithfulness on the part of our 
average missionary. I have for 18 years been 
connected with the American branch of our 
service, and am utterly at a loss to know 
where the aimost papal authority of the 
Berthelsdorf Board comes in. The fault which 
most American Moravians find with them is 
that they withhold themselves too much from 
responsible oversight of the distant provinces 
in America. We manage our own institutions 
and congregations, and even onthe mission- 
field, among the Indians, the Berthelsdorf 
Board leaves the practical management to our 
American Boards. 

“The Mission Board at Berthelsdorf con- 
sists of four members. Two, the brethren 
Kuhn and Bechler, are former missionaries; 
one, Connor, is au Englishman; and one, 
Reichel, came last from French Switzerland 
and is the man who addressed the New York 
Evangelical Alliance in French, German, and 
English. Generally an American is on the 
Board, although Iam sorry to say that thor- 
oughly able Americans are bard too get for 
the post, most of us being unwilling too live 
op less than a second-rate clerk’s salary, in 
cramped quarters, and immersed to the neck 
in letters from all parts of the world. 

* Knowing your profound knowledge of and 
great interest in missions, I am specially de- 
sirous of drawing your attention to the fact 
that your correspondent, doubtless, for reasons 
of his own, isdesirous of leading you on the 
wrong track, and thus of influencing the 
great Christian public adversely. 

“Sarem, N.C., Aug. 22d, 1882." 

An article solicited by us from Bishop De 
Schweinitz, of the Moravian Church, but re- 
ceived too late for publication, is reserved for 
next week. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as to the abomin- 
able nuisance of smoking in parlor cars : 


To THe Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for your 
article on ‘ The Tobacco Nuisance,’ in Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT of August 17th. I most earnestly 
wish that you would ask all other editors to 
copy it. It should be sent throughout our 
land. 

“ Coming recently from Rochester in a Pull- 
man, I was made sick by several of the 
nuisances (not gentlemen ; no, a real gentleman 
is too refined to aunoy others; but there are so 
few in the world) at the end of the car. It 
seems to me that those who take a drawing- 
room car are worse off than those in the 
ordinary one, for there is only a door between 
them and the horrid region of the nuisances. 
And then in a steamboat! Alas! alas! why 
should tbe pleasure and comfort of a jouroey 
be spoiled by the nuisance? Why must the 
baser, the lower, the animal part of society be 
aliowed toride ‘rough-shed’ over the purer 
the sweeter. 

“1 am glad, grateful for your pretest, and I 
am but one of the many. In their behalf I 


write. 
“A Constant Reaper.” 


We call the attention of the secretaries of 
the departments to the followioy dispatch in 
The Evening Post last week : 

“The assessment agents of the Hubbell 
Committee are visiting to-day the Army and 
Navy meuts. All the departufenis are 
systematically ‘worked.’ ‘The modus on rundi 
is as follows: The committee assixn ove or 
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checked off and the agent proceeds on his 
route.”’ 

What right have the chief clerks to permit 
these blackmailers to have the run of their 
departments? Do they, too, fear being turned 
out by their superiors? A Cabinet officer who 
believed inthe platform of his party would 
resign himself sooner than allow his depart- 
meut to be thus “‘ worked.” 

...-Behold the conscientious consistency of 
The Christian Advocate! It could gravely re- 
buke Dr. Storrs for drawing laughter from bis 
audience when he spoke vf divorce and public 
morals; but it can itself speak sarcastically on 
the greatest and most sacred subject known to 
man—Salvation. Noting the fact that a 
Methodist minister was reported ina secular 
paper as preaching *‘a sermoo on Salvation,” 
it says: ‘‘ We desire torecommend the topic 
as one eminently suitable for the pulpit.’ 
One of it reasons is that * it will be such a new 
theme” to some congregations. 

“The people to whom we preach greatly 

nexl It. Many of them who receive the Holy 
Cowmunion from our bands ‘ are ignorant of it 
till this day.’ Some are not only not saved 
from their sins, but are slaves to vice, though 
naming the name of Christ. Many are hunger- 
ing and thirsting for it. A few know what it 
is they long for, but. more have a deep unrest 
that only * salvation’ can satisfy.” 
If this is not flippancy, it is what is much 
worse, an almost wholesale charge against the 
genuineness of the profession of members of 
the Church, Is not Matthew xxiii, 24 ap- 
plicable in this case to our contemporary ? 


....Jdustices Field and Sawyer, of the United 
States Court, have just declared unconstitu- 
tional another attempt to persecute by law the 
Chinese of California. An ordinance was 
passed last May by the supervisors of San 
Francisco declariug it unlawful for any per- 
son to establish, maintain, or carry on any 
laundry within that portion of the city and 
county of San Francisco lying east of Larkin 
and Ninth Streets, without haring first ob- 
tained the consent of the board of supervisors, 
which shall only be granted upon the recom- 
mendation of not less than twelve citizens and 
taxpayers on the block on which the laundry is 
proposed to be established. This ordinance 
was aimed at the Chinese wash-houses. A 
good deal of shame and a good deal of re- 
pentance are in order for our people in view 
of tLeir wicked and cowardly treatment of the 
inoffensive Chinaman. His only offense is that 
he is frugal and willing to work. 


--.-A very neat story of Mr. Gladstone is 
told in a late article by Mr. Holyoake. 

“On a famous night in the House of Com- 
mons,’’ he tells us, *‘ when Mr. Disraeli was in 
opposition, he assailed Mr. Gladstone in tones 
of fieree vituperation of the ‘unfinished’ type 
of his earlier invective in his ‘Runnymede 
Letters.’ To all human seeming his excite- 
ment was accountable. As he spoke he 
clutched the table as though it were a friend. 
A morning journal published a portion of his 
speech, in which the words had those sibilant 
endings peculiar to spirituous articulation. 
When Mr. Gladstone came to reply, he made no 
accusation as to the condition of his assailant, 
but simply said that he himself labored under 
disadvantage in bis answer, as the right hovor- 
able gentieman had manifestly access to 
sources of inspiration denied to Her Majesty’s 
Government!” 


.---From a local paper we take the following 
frighiful account of the divorce statistics of 
Sandusky Co., O., before the County Common 
Pleas Court during the year ending July Ist, 
1882 : , 

“The number pending July 1st, 1881, was 

14, and during the year 37 new cases were 
brought, making a total of 51. Thirty-four 
divorces were granted and 17 cases are still] 
pending. Of the 51 cases 11 were brought by 
the husband and 40 by the wife. 
Bvery single divorce asked was granted, or is 
still pending. Not one wasrefused. Thirty- 
four divorces for thirty thousand population, 
more than one for every thousand men, women, 
and children ! 


....We did not put much faith in the tele- 
graphic report that Bishop Lafleche, of Three 
Rivers, Canada, had forbidden ladies of his. 
diocese to wear curls, and only thought it 
worth while to remark that he could not bave 
many Negroes in his churches. A correction 
bas appeared from bim, which shows that he 
did no such absurd thing; but only published 
the decrees of the Sixth Provincial Council of 
Quebec, one of which warned young girls to 
observe modesty of dress and deportment in 
most excellent terms. A scriptural text was 
included about * plaiting of bair,’”’ which prob- 
ably the reporter did not recognize as a quota- 
tion. 


-».-Col. T. W. Higginson surprises us by 
giving curreney to the following report: 

** At Smith College, if report be correct, the 
members of the graduating class were notified 
by authority that they might choose any man 

ey pleased to address them in public, with 
the single limitation that he mast not be ap 

or'en Unicarian, to which the 

ssatisfied maidens replied that every one 
whom they wished to invite be 
or the other of these two proseri 


The above story is so unreasonable that, if 


ed to ove 
classes.’? 
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College are not fit to have control of « kinder- 
garten. We do not believe a word of it. 

...-he Catholic Telegraph could not under- 
stand what we meant when we spoke of the 
people of France, Spain, Italy, etc. as baving 
set themselves against the papal claims. Per- 
haps it willunderstand 7he Freeman’s Journal 
better. That Catholic paper says in its last 
issue that “France is a Catholic country,” 
and that yet “the French Government pro- 
poses to make education atheistical’’ and the 
people submit. ‘* In Rome the Pope cannot 
walk in the street, lest he be insulted or at- 
tacked” and ‘‘ the bead of the Savoy Govern- 
ment is a Catholic.” 

--.-One day we get the telegraphic report 
that the French Government has sent a com- 
munication to M. de Lesseps, ‘inviting him to 
employ prudence and circumspection in his 
language.’’ The next day reports that he has 
sailed for Marseilles. He took it as a summons 
home. When your talkative neighbor gets to 
be unbearable, don’t get angrv, but invite him 
to use prudence and circumspection in bis lan- 
guage. 

..--Collector Daniells, of the Oswegatchie 
District, 8t. Lawrence Co., N. Y., has just been 
removed in the middle of his term, simply be- 
cause his removal was thought necessary, so as 
to secure au anti-Cornell delegation to the next 
Republican Convention. We fear that Secre- 
tary Folger needs to learn what offices are 
made for. 


«-.. We warn our religious exchanges against 
quoting what Mr. Gersh Martin had to say in 
the Peoria Saturday Call about the liquor busi- 
ness and prohibition as said by an old Peoria 
distiller. He is not a distiller at all. That 
was a blunder, started by one of the great Chi- 
cago dailies and now adopted by numerous 
temperance newepapers. 

....The correspondent of The Springfild Re- 
publican, who writes of Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, did not get bis information at first hand, 
unless he drew it from bis imagination, when 
he wrote: “The main business of life [in 
Ocean Grove] is going to religious meetings 
and listening to bell-fire preaching.” 

...- Thanks to The Christian Advocate for pub- 
lishing in full the portions of Dr. Storrs’s 
speech in which the “laughter ’’ came in, that 
ite readers might judge what the laughter was 
about. 


....-Herbert Spencer comes for meeded rest. 
As he wishes to avoid publicity, we do not see 
the need of making a stir about him. 

end 


THE WAR IN EGYPT. 


(From a¥ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENT IN Pakis.) 








As nothing but the telegraph can keep 
pace with events, this letter may seem out 
of date before it reaches New York; but it 
will still bave its value as a statement of 
the views now entertained by leading men 
in London and Paris. 

To begin with London, there are, of 
course, different shades of opinions but it 
was, undoubtedly, the general popularity 
of the Egyptian policy of the Government 
which enabled it to carry the bill for the 
relief of Irish tenants through the House of 
Lords, in spite of the violent and ill-timed 
opposition of Lord Salisbury, the leader of 
the conservative party. There is no real 
opposition to the war and all agree in de- 
manding that it be pressed vigorously. All 
are proud of the remarkable rapidity and 
ease with which the War Department has 
been able to concentrate some 35,000 troops 
in and about the seat of war. The great ; 
military powers of Europe have looked on ‘ 
with unconcealed astonishment at this un- 
expected celerity of movement, which is: 
due in great measure to the reorganization 
of the army uvder the present Liberal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is, also, agreed on all bands that the 
Sultan is himself responsible for the present 
state of Egypt, and that be is even now 
more davgerous as an ally than is Arabi as 
an enemy. Here opinions begin to diverge. 
One party strongly condemns the Govern- 
ment for admitting the co-operation of the 
Sultan on any terms, and accuses Mr. Glad- 
stone of trying to ride two horses at once— 
of seizing Egypt with one hand and nego- 
tiating with the other, on the basis of Turk- 
ish sovereignty and general European con- 
trol. 

Most of those who thus criticise are in 
favor of a permanent English protectorate | 
over Egypt. The London Times leans in’ 
this direction. So do all except those who 
are impressed with the fdea that England 
is already burdened with as many responsi- 
bilities as she cau carry. This is a much’ 








: true, it would prove that the trustees of Smith 


men then is commonly supposed; and 
especially among statesmen of the Liberal 
Party. This class favor the Turkish alli- 
ance and the Conference, and, while they do 
not expect to restore the status quo ante in 
Egypt, their great anxiety is to assume as 
litule responsibility as possible. 

The Government stands between these 
parties. It accepted the Conference as a 
means of satisfying the amour propre of 
the European powers, It regrets the Turk- 
ish alliance and is determined to make it, 
as far as possible, a mere form. It has not 
the slightest confidence in the good faith of 
the Bultan and is determined, at any cost, 
short of annexation, to assure Euglish io- 
terests in Egypt for the future. 

All parties agree in regretting that the 
English fleet was not at first supported by 
the army; but even the Conservatives, who 
criticise the Government, understand that 
there were important political reasons for 
the course adopted by the Government. The 
dispatch of troops at the outset would 
have roused the jealousy of the other Euro- 
pean powers apd probably have led to 
serious complications. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Bright from the 
ministry has not weakened it. Those who 
generally sympathized with him feel that 
this war was inevitable, and that, but for 
the vigorous action of England, there would 
have been a general Mohammedan rising 
against the Christians throughout the em- 
pire. Mr. Goschen, the late embassador to 
Turkey, expressed this opinion very strong- 
ly and made a deep impression upon Mr. 
Bright's friends. On the whole, it may be 
said that Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy 
commands the hearty support of all parties 


iu Evgland. 
The feeling here in Paris is that France 


has made a mistake in withdrawing from 
the English alliance, aud it seems probable 
that the present Government will seek the 
first opportunity to display its energy in the 
East. There is somethiog ominous already 
inthe French press, I[t is concerning it- 
self much in regard to the condition of 
Syria, and does not besitate to say that at 
the first outbreak of Mohammedan fanati- 
cism in Syria it will be the duty of France 
to occupy the country. It is no doubt true 
that the persistent efforts of the Sultan to 
revive the fanatical spirit of Islam has 
borne its fruit in Syria as well as in Egypt. 
It is also true that the Arab Mohammedans 
of Syria have more sympathy with Arabi 
than with the Sultan, and the latter may 
not be able to contro! the spirit which be 
has raised, now that it is for his interest to 
do so. There is, undoubtedly, great excite- 
ment all through Syria, which may mani- 
fest itself any day. 

But there is another side to the story 
which is still more ominous. France has 
almost unlimited influence over the Chiis- 
tian population of Syria, and, should the 
government here deem it for their interest 
to have an outbreak in Syria, it can secure 
one at any time by exciting the Christian 
population to acts of violence. This seems 
to be the greatest danger to Syria. 

There is also considerable feeling here, 
aswell as in Italy and in Russia, against 
England. The papers do not hesitate to 
declare that at the close of the Egyptian 
war England may have the same sauce 
served out to her that she served to Russia 
at the close of the last war; that a European 
Congress may take the Egyptian question 
out of ber bands and settle it in the inter- 
est of other powers. 

It is useless to speculate pow as to re 
sults; but it is evident that the Eastern 
question has entered « new phase and that 


in some way or otber it will resultin the 
further disintegration of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The Sultan has played a deep game, 
und, as usual, has outwitted the European 
powers in diplomacy; but, as usual, has 
made a waistuke in doing so. He has 
forced England to resort to armed inter- 
vention. No doubt he fancied that be 
could depend upon the aid of Bismarck in 
such an emergeocy; but he ought to have 
remembered that Bismarck has been for 
years urging upon Englnd the desirability 
of oceupyivg Egypt. He ought to have 
koown that Germany could bave no, possi- 
ble sempathy with » Mohammedan revival. 
What the effect of his disillusion may be 
upon bis fature policy remains to be seen; 
but. if England is successful in the war and 
controversy 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Suspscriptions. should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for, 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promp!ly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same xt the low club rates—viz. ; two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10, 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Taz INDEPENDENT can be bad 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher’'s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A BACK SEAT 


will have to be taken by all vile French cosmetics 
after the use of “ Champlin's Liquid Pearl,” for it ts 
the best and purest preparation for the complexion 
that has appeared for years and the most effrctive 
and harmless tu principle. 














Recommended by Physicians, Ministers, and 
Nurses ; in fact, by everybody who has given ita 
good trial. I¢ never fails to bring relief. 

Call for ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 
and cure your cough, and shun the use of all reme 
dies without merit and established reputation. Aw 
an Expectorant it has ne Equal! 


| SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 
REVOLVERS. 


ATTEXTION is called to the advertisement on the last 
page of the well-known house of MERWwIN, HULBEert & 
Co., of this city, manufacturers of the celebrated Sys 
tem Automatic Revolvers. These Revolvers: are of 
four sizes—38 and 44 caliber, for pocket size; the regu- 
lar model of 44 caliber; the Winchester model of 44 
caliber; and the belt size, for frontier use. They are 
made of forged steel, interchangeable in their parts, 
of sufficient strength, and are perfection of work 
manship. They have simulfaneous and easy extrac 
tion of the shells. An inclined screw action on the 
base-pin starts the shells, overcoming any resistance. 
They extract one or more shells, if desired, without 
removing theloaded ones. They can be taken apart 
for cleaning without the aid of any tool. They have 
no small part exposed to rustand the extractor fsa 
solid part of the base-pin. They are rifled by a new 
process, that gives perfect accuracy, are wel! bal- 
anced and pleasant to handle. The lines of reooli 
and resistance are so nearly alike that they prevent 
any upward throw of the arm when fired. The mo- 
tion of extracting the shells cleans the arm and they 
cannot clog by any number of discharges. Cireulars 
and full information will be sent free on application 
by addressing Merwin, Hutserr & Co., #3 Chambers 
Street, this city. 








I have s tity of school or college text: 
hooks that you do not need and wish to exchange 
them for books you wish to study during the coming 


x exch 
make a ® ity of this 
money may be obtained bv é: 


MOTHERS oF Gunbieiruens ier 
“For Gms,” containing & vast amount of useful in- 








PLACE tosecure a Business Edv- 
cation or Spencerian Penmanshtn 
isat the SPENCFRIAN COLTEGE, 
OLEVELAND, O, Circulars free. 





USE DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant Oil=— 
DEVOE M’F’S CO., Mi’re’, New York Oty: 
‘BRIGHT AS WHEN NEW! 


= ° LTESCE 
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y 45 Us j . . "t 
Renders Silver, Nickel, aud Silver-Piated 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





In all respects the present monetary situ- 
ation is not generally considered quite sat- 
isfactory. The crops proviog much larger 
than at first reported, naturally there is a 
propertionate increase in the demand for 
money for moving them. Intimations, too, 
have been freely made that renewed gold 
shipments will be required, growing out of 
the advanced rates for money in some of 
the leading European capitals. On the eve 
of the revival of the exportation of our sur- 
plus produce, it would seem hardly proba- 
ble that it would be necessary for us to send 
gold abroad to liquidate trade balances. 
The fact that the largest purchases of our 
grain this season, thus far, have been made 
by French and German merchants is unfa- 
vorable to the opinion that gold will be 
drawn from this country to any great ex- 
tent; on the contrary, the balance would, 
probably, be in our favor, and German and 
French gold would come to us. The mon- 
ey market, however, worked smoothly, the 
bighest rate for call loans on stocks having 
been 5 aud the lowest 8 per cent. Govern- 
ment bond-dealers have been supplied at 2 
@2}4 per cent. Commercial discounts, 5@6 
per cent, 


Unrrzp Sratzs Bonps.—The Govern- 
ment bonds are slightly firmer on the long 
issues. The4per cents, are close on 120 
percent, The market for both the long 
stocks is held in check by the delay in the 
Treasury over the 8-per-cent. loan. The 
act was signed by the President on the 12th 
of July, and the order for the exchange of 
8s for 348 put forth the same day, the opera- 
tion to begin and practically terminate with 
August ist. But one postponement has 
followed another, until it is uncertain 
whetber the blunders in the wording of the 
actand the mistake in printing the bonds 
will not necessitate a further delay. Before 
the,new bonds are finally delivered to the 
Bank Department, where four-fifths of the 
exchanges are to be made, it may become 
apparent to the whole country that they 
will have to be called in and pnid off, or 
the interest reduced to 2 per cent. long be- 
fore the close of the current fiscal year. 
That the delays referred to have a serious 
adverse influence on financial confidence in 
the ‘course of the Fall money market there 
is no question. The Secretary, without 
doubt, means to remove this distrust, in bis 
own time, which may or may not be within 
a week, and he ouglit soon to know what 
bonds and bondholders he is still author- 
ized to notify for redemption at the end of 
00 days. Eventhis will not serve the money 
market at its most critical (September) time, 
unless he offers to prepay or purchase the 
call bonds every week in reduction of his 
enormous balances lying idle in the Trea- 
sury. 

{tis thought the bonds for conversion 
alrendy ino, but not entered, aggregate more 
than the $200.000,000 Senator Sherman at 
first estimated would be exchanged for 8}s. 
More than half the national banks are rep- 
resented. A number of applications have 
been made by foreign holders, and there 
are some $20,000,000 of 334s held abroad. 

The Government bonds remain firm at 
unchanged prices. The closing quotations 
are as follows: ¢ 

Bia. Aska. Bid. 4ab’d. 
64,81 con * BY 10 10134| Currency 68,'05.130 — 

56, "B1,con.at 84 LOLs 10d 
4 aot: coup. i ip! 
48, 1007, reg. ....110% 190 

4s, 1907, coup.... 110% 120 


Gotp anp Simver.—It bas been esti- 
mated that $1,200,000,000 of gold and sil- 
ver bas been mined in the Far West within 
the last thirty years and a net profit of 
$300,000,000 per annum has been realized. 

During the past week the Sub-Treasury 
issued to the city banks $645,000 silver cer- 
tificates in exchange for gold coin, and 
also $815,000 silver certificates deliverable 
to Western banks, ip exchange for gold 
coin deposited by their corresponding banks 
here. 

Forrten Excaaner.—The foreign ex- 
change market was strong and some of the 
leading drawers advanced their posted 
rates to 4.86} 4.90}, others still having 
4.86@4 90. Actual business was at 4.85; 
@4.85; for bankers’ 60-day bills, 4.89@ 


ro tor” demand, 4.804@4.608 tor cable 

transfers, and 4.84@4.84} for commercial. 
Continental exchange is quiet. Francs are 
quoted at 5.183 and 5.15, marks at 94§ and 
953@95#, and guilders at 40 and 40}. 

In London the price of British consols is 
strong and } higher for money, at 99 11-16, 
and } higher for account, at 99%. United 
States bonds were firm at unchanged prices. 

The Bank of England lost on balance 
£9,500 bullion. 

No change in the price of silver bullion 
in London. 


Bank STaATEMENT.—The statement of 
our local banks issued by the Clearing- 
house for the past week shows a loss of 
$1,066,800 in specie and $999,300 in legal- 
tenders, making a decrease inthe total re- 
serve of $2,066,100. There was an increase 
in loans of $1,499,200 and a decrease in de- 
posits of $483,700, which makes just about 
the difference between the increase in 
loans and the loss in specie and legal- 
tenders. There was a loss by the banks of 
$1,945,175 in surplus reserve, holding at 
the close $1,887,125 in excess of the 25 per 
cent. legal requirement. The following 
are the figures of each bank in detail: 

Legal Net 


Banks. Loans. Specte, Tenders. Deposit. 
++ $9,688,000 $1,958,000 §783.000 $9,870,000 


Manhattan. 7,537,000 427,000 218.000 6,895,000 
Merchants’. 7.741,700 1,008,400 740,800 6,867,500 
Mechanics’. 9,099,000 786.500 094,000 7,889,600 
Onion....... 4,870,000 668.500 299.800 3,951,000 
Ameriea.... 8,980,800 1,297,400 584,800 6,974,100 
Phenix..... 8,589,000 755,000 60,000 8,800,000 
GRAF, cocccecs 6.782,800 8,160,100 464,000 6,914,100 
Trad’smen'’s 2,874.30) 812,300 69.200 1,671.700 
Fulton...... 1,668.500 667.000 98,100 1,407,000 
Chemical... 15,503,600 4,086,100 473,000 16,196,200 
Mer. Exch.. 8,890.700 409.700 425.600 8,080,400 
GallatinNa. 4,501,800 874.890 148,800 2,875,200 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,680,000 276,000 119.200 1,400,700 
M'chs.&Tra. 966.000 126,000 98,000 910,000 
Greenwich. 1,042,200 19,400 180,400 1,083,200 
Lea. Manuf. 38,075,600 823,800 276.700 2,870,600 
Bev'nth W'd 1,008,600 144,000 188.000 1,040,700 
Gt'teof N.Y. 784,000 145,000 

.. 17,016,400 4,604,900 639,100 
Brosdway.. 5.573,400 692.900 146.100 
Mercantile. 6,706,300 880.400 704,700 
Pacific...... 2,253,000 296,500 835,000 
Republic... 5,797,200 429.400 820,800 
OChatham.... 8,505,000 426.100 365,700 
People’s.... 1,618,600 106,800 152,800 
North Am.. 8,718,100 949.000 174.000 
Mlanover 6,087,900 1,181,800 1,034,700 
Irving...... 8,448,800 452,000 823.100 
Metropoli'n 14,333.000 2,832,000 476,000 
Citizens’. 1,958,300 71,000 209,900 
Nassau..... 2,810,000 843,800 106,100 
Market..... 2,854,600 609.400 107,900 
St. Nicholas %,345,800 822.800 97,400 
Shoe & Lea. 2,982,000 530.000 190,008 
Continenta! 6,961,800 1,464,500 209,100 
Oriental.... 2,098,500 18,100 408,500 
Marine..... 8.599.000 667,000 203,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 90,064,000 5,237,000 685,800 
PESR..<0 vee 18,257,500 4,067,200 1,828,900 
WallSt.Nat. 1,489,200 254,800 60,300 
North River 1,490,200 25.800 238.000 
Gast River.. 1,061,200 108,500 107,200 
fourth Na.. 18,211,800 8.561.500 925,000 17, 816 5c0 
Cent. Na.... 6,587,000 1,046,000 1.018.000 8,944,000 
Second Na.. 8,047,000 624,000 852,000 38,503.000 
Niath Na... 6,022,200 726,100 565,100 6,804,000 
First Na.... 15,582.600 8,204,600 671,300 16,785,000 
Third Na... 5,709,000 977,200 768,200 6,198,500 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,499,400 143.400 132,500 1,178,400 
Bowery..... 1,789,800 256,000 209,900 1,709,100 
N.F.CO. ..00 1,553,200 19.100 461,000 1,827,900 
Ger. Am 2,700,200 852,100 67,400 32,416.800 
Chase Na 4,912,500 907,400 517.800 5.488.000 
Fifth Av 1,899,200 851,800 151.400 1,965,.7¢0 
German Ex. 1,601,900 68,400 191,600 1,691,500 
Germania... 1,619,100 44,600 231.800 1,786,600 
U. 8. Nat... 6.447.500 1,177,900 64,200 5,782,500 
Lincoln Nat. 1,108,800 198,800 105,000 1,152,200 





Totals... . .€885,746,600 57,195,400 28,748,400 815,251, 100 


Dec. Dee. Deo. Dee. 
Comparisons. . .82,668,800 $2,142,900$214,900 86,406,800 


« Aug. 26th...... 737,892,760 62 
Balances, week endinglAug. 19th...... 28,451,617 55 
Aug. 26th...... 24,388,473 40 


Bank Stocns.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 








American Ex....188 — |Metropoll: 17% — 
cecees = Ue LL 

. & Drov.. a w York...... jt — 
Central Nat'l... 188 — th National. ee = 
Nation — !Park............. 156 160 
Hanover. ........188 — |Phosntx it omen oo — 
 _ eee” — lRepublic.,....... 19900Cl 
Mech's & Trad’rs 08 — |Beventh Ward.. 101% 102 
tile... .... — |8t. Nicholas...... s 

ts’ Ex..100 — en’s.....118 — 


Srocxk Marget.—The Stock Market still 
remains in a dull, uninteresting condition. 
The Street is bare of gossip and rumor, and 
there are but few operators present. The 
market opened tolerably steady at the 
commencement of the week, but was soon 
unsettled by a raid upon Lackawanna and 
Louisville and Nashville. There succeeded 
rapid fluctuations, lasting throughout the 
week. One of the reasons for the unfavor- 
able features of the Market is the dullness 
in railroad bonds and the comparatively 
light business doing. This, of course, re- 





sults in weak prices and light demand, 








THE IBPSPEAD ERT. 


amounts of the new issues. 

Money to borrowers on Stock Exchange 
rates at 4 to 5 per cent. on general collater- 
als and 3 per cent. on Government bonds. 
There is but little borrowing on the latter, 
owing to theinaetive state of the demand 
and offerings. Money for September and 
October is firm at 5@6 per cent., both on 
mercantile paper and time loans on stocks. 
Higher rates are apprehended by lenders 
before the close of this month, unless the 
U. 8. Treasury takes immediate action in 
the redemption of the matured 3}-per-cent. 
bonds. 

The opinion is fast becoming general 
that the Market will probably fall four or 
five points before the ‘‘bull” campsign 
predicted begins, Itis believed that the 
public holds too many shares on ‘stop 
orders.” If prices can be depressed low 
enough to shake them off and allow the 
stocks to drop in the Street, the ‘‘ bull” 
campaign, it is thought, would be speedily 
inaugurated. 

The following statement gives the high- 
est, lowest, and closing quotations: 


Sales. est. est. Aug. 6. 
Adams Express............... o 140 #1460 #140 
815 85% 85 95 
Alton and Terre Haute... besees 500 «688% «87 87 
Atch., T. and. F..........+. 100 O44 O4%¢ 044 
American Dist. Tele......... 200 «6 61 51 
Boston Air Line............. 610 70% TH 76% 
Canada Southern............ 18,125 6536 0% 61% 
Codar Falls. .........s0+++++ 100 2 22 22 
Central Pacifie............... 17,200 @4 1% 91% 
C., &. L., and. O.......... 100 «76 6 
c.,0., C..and Ina. 2,220 8 73 78 
Ches.and Ohio............. 60 2 23% 28% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf 1,050 38 85%4 85% 
GB. ORBLE. P..cocccccceccs 008 19% 12 12 
Ohic., B., and Q........+.... 83,845 187 194% 134% 
Chicago and Alton......... S88 189% 188 188 
Chicago and Alton. pf..... 11 146 146 14 


Chicago and Northw’n..... 12,065 146 148% 148% 
Chicago and Northw'n. pf. 620° 167° 166 167 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 44,196 19414 120%§ 121 








C,, Mil., and 8t.P., pf........ 11,580 188 19534 185% 
187 187 = 187 

SMe SMe B2% 

6 4 42% 

147% 141 #148 

118% 116 117 

61% =8B% 5M% 

04% (OG 4 

ll = 10%. 104 

18 1% 17% 

7% 7 7% 

6 C8 94% 

19% 19% 19% 

6 8B BS 

190% 18514 135% 

44% 42% 

114% 110% 111% 

40% ST 88 

19 19 19 

74% «#270 70% 

2 70 val 

57% 66% «(6K 

O45 4 54 

on 90 90 

2944 Wi «222 

20 20 20 

62 6%; 68 

Mil. and L. Shore........-- . 600) «=—68%Ci 56 
Metropolitan... .....+0 +06. nn | 89 
Michigay Central..... ecccce 10,087 100 06% 97 
Minn. and St. L......+. ...+ 4350 84% 82% 82% 
Minn. and 8t. L..pf......... 8879 60% 67 67% 
Mutual Union Tel............ 3, 27% «2 2034 
Mo., K., and T.....--0000---- 45,610 S04 874g 87% 
Pacific. .......+++ 84,200 10836 106 107% 
Morris and Essex........-.. 260 «619606 «6126)~=— 126 
Nash., C., & 8t. L.........++ 4300 64 688 60% 
New Jersey R.............. 47 188% 18814 188% 
N. J. Contral.........2..006+ 87,800 70% 76% TH 
WN. ¥. Contral......-0-00+0- 47,190 18634 189% 192% 
WN. ¥. and N. B.........0.-+ 5 181 181 181 
a |. | See 7 of 51% 01% 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 83,875 3054 88 88% 
W.Y.,L. E. and W., pfd .. 2800 70% 77 1% 
N. ¥., Ont. and Western... 5,256 26% 25 25% 
N.Y. ©. and 8. L......... 15,727 16% «15% «(1K 
RN. ¥. ©. and St. L., pf...... 14,500 86 88% 385% 
Nor. and Western, pf... 745 8864 BG (55K 
Northern Pacific ... 44,555 50% 485 49% 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 86,298 93% 91 9134 
Ohio Southern..... cocccccecs 1400 «(17 1 15 
Ohio and Miss.. -. 1,200 33% 87% 88 
TYEDS.......000--s008 6,343 DIK BB 80 
Oregon R. and N........... 680 15856151 152 
Ohio Central. ......0.0+0se0+ 8,060 1% 17 17% 
Pacific Mall........+ ssesess 9,150 45 410 48% 
Phil. and Reading.......... 22,600 61% Os 60 
Pitts., Ft. W., amd C......... 190 136 641396 «6186 
Car.. 700 «1318 180% 19634 
Peoria, Dec., and E......... 8775 Sy 8414 
Quick#ilver............s0000. 200 «61006~—CUtCid 
o BE. coccccccceses 400 45% 45% 45% 

Roch. amd Pitts........000+ 16,360 274 25% 26% 
Rook Island.........+++ss00. 6,050 187% 185% 195% 
16) =«6BGS«1%e 

64 64 60% 

ay 20 #1 

0 so 8 8 

™ «6 8 

185 185 185 

Co 40 

a 

14636 144 14644 

a 

St. Paul and Omaha, pf $8,805 11434 111% 119% 
a co 1K 1K (1K 
1,506 5Hq 48% «865K 

47,410 110% T1046 114% 

num & ™ 

14st 8G 8S 

ba OR | 

m1 «(Sl 131 

ae 

no 8 sO 





which dlacouragesthe hope of placiog large 




















Bia. Ask’d. Bid, Ask’d. 
A.... 80 8 |Sou 
Do. do, oe 101 | Non-fundable.. 7 9 
| Poe ee & |T liipcess BOh6 
4 eo _ Fa 
Ark. 6s funéed.. 83 36 | do. consols...68 643% 
7s iss.to RR’s. 25 380 |Vi 
Georgia— Old bonds......35 — 
Tccescacccceccce — | Con.bdsm.cou. 58 60 
do., due 1889...106 — do. do. 24ser50 — 
7 codpebutaradail —- . do, 1 424 44 
78, ga quart'lyll4 — erred scrip 18 14 
Tax gequlocos 58 65 
[ =a 80 — iNew 
Consols 7s...... 67 OD iam bo’ds 75 — 
issouri— Cons’d6p.c...9 — 
6s, due "86 t0'00.107  — |Savannah City’s— 
6s, date. .1 — Boccse - 
§ bonds..118 — | Geo.Cen.Rstck 97 — 
To H. & Bt. Jo..1 ~ 0. Istmico0C~ 
North lin N. O. & Jackson— 
Ola Maccse S | 186. ccccscccccms 1 - 
To ae eB iicscchentinasnenel = 
Funding,’66-"68 10 — |Rich. & Dan. RR 
SO ecks-0-tered — | Consols, gold. “100 108 
8 Itax..... 7 8 | Debentures..... 76 
4p.c.comp'ise. 78 8044'S. Car. RR stock 99 — 
South Carolina— 8. Car. Ist con..101 108 
Con. brown... .1 — 1(8.Car.2d do....9 — 
Con. rejected.. 25 — |8.Car.incomes.. 60 62 
Fundable....... 60 - 


FrvancraL Items.—General Raum sub- 
mitted to the Bankers’ Convention at Sara- 
toga, recently, an interesting table of cap- 
ital and deposiis of private banks and 
bankers, from which it would appear that 
the progress of the state and private systems 
has been at a more rapid rate than that of 
the national system, as the following table, 
comparing 1881 and 1882, will show: 

1881. 1882. Increase. 


Capital national banks.... 460 4717 17 
“ State and private.. 100 222 32 
Deposits, national........... 1,082 1,067 35 
“  ‘_ Btate and private.. 501 T30 238 


~FAll the sums are given at the nearest million—e.g. 
$477,184,890 is given as $477. 

It must be remembered, in this connection, 
that every one of the banks classed us state 
or private has the privilege of taking out a 
charter as a national bank, with all the 
rights of an old bank, at its pleasure. That 
they do not so transform themselves cer- 
tainly seems a conclusive answer to the 
allegation that the national banks are spe- 
cially profitable institutions. 

The Nassan Bank, which bas lately 
moved into the great fire proof ‘building 
known as Temple Court, have just com- 
pleted their safe-deposit vaulis. These 
vaults are fitted up in the most thorough 


manver and will certainly be thoroughly 
appreciated, An inspection of the vaults 
is time well spent. 

There are six hundred savings banks in 
the United States, having deposits amount- 
ing to $959,658, 37 inst $890,076,544 in 
1881 and $796,704, in 1880, an increase 
of nearly $168,000,000 in deposits in two 
years, 
=—_ 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

b il 
ad lamb bol den, take, od 
ions and from investors out of 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to com- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5g Massau St., N. . 


Wo Risk: “Sold 10 er al 








_ [Angust. 31, 1882. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 


(LLins, poupen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew YORte 


Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and so/d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
ou hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 











ae ee | 
A CHOICE INVESTMENT. 
A TEMPTING INVESTMENT 
—AND WE BELIEVE A SAFE ONE-— 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., BANKERS, Hartford, Conn. 


> 


4 





We have for gale, at $20 per share, par $25 (being 80 per cent.), the stock of the Councit BLurrs Crry WaTer-Worxs Company. 

Water-works stocks are the ‘‘ COMING” stocks, and that man is wise-who buys into them now, while they can be had at a low price, It is 
not many a since the real value of gas sto¢ke was known to but few ple, and the general public were slow to buy them. Now there is no 
investment so earnestly sought for and so eagerly snapped up. It oaid seem that -water-works company stocks are even better as an investment 
than gas stocks. Gas has the competition-of kerosene and other oils, and also the electric light ; but water bas no rival and no competitor. All 





The Nassau Bank, 


located in the FIRE-PROOF BUILDING known as 
— Court, recently erected by Mr. Eugene Kelly, 
Oorner of Nassau and Beekman BSts., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE COMPLETED 1HEIR 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT. 


No more impregnable one has ever been constructed. 
It is the only one yet made of 


TELDED CHROME STEEL 
AND IRON AND FRANKLINITE 


THOROUCHLY FIRE-PROOF, 


in Addition to Being in a Fire-proof Building 
AND PROTECTED BY ELECTRIC ATTACHMENTS. 


of location. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DEL PHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate 





and Private Investors, 
seat teens ty a RY ra nstru sie a 
jes under co: ic an 
their bonds pt hased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 

Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Co ns. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Com: es and other Corpora. 
tions whose property isin hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. : 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 
JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 


JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo’y and Treas. 


PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 
during last —e - doll: fi pmo pan lam 
reosmmended aad endorsed Dy Cat es. men 








tmen 
taken in your @ and sent to you. t 
lected by me each year and arded to you, FREE OF 
cost. Loans as safe as U. S. bonds and pay nearly 
j times as much. Send drafts on New York or 
q yable to my 0! References and fuller 
101 





Address -P. 
President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established................. -.+.- 1857, 


REAL ESTATE 20ucut AND SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED 324,°°%4,{7 


tances made promptly. : 





LOANS Saas Se 


sen hetier BONDS 


issouri 
ansas, Nebraska, and inneseta. 





soe T. J CHEW, JR, sicem™ 


1 and trades must have it and must pay 4 fair price for it. 

Water-works companies, like gas companies, are corporations, not bound by law to publish statements, and it is difficult to ascertain their 
earnings ; but they are held by careful, conservative men, many of whom have been enriched by an early investment in their stocks. T€ is be- 
lieved by competent judges that the Council Bluffs Company will pay from 7 to 10 per cent., which makes the investment a tempting one at 80 
per cept., as we now offer it. 

The reason why a limited amount is now offered at so low a figure is, because the contractors want the money to push forward the work, 
and we have told them to put the price RIGHT DowN, and we will try and furnish them with $75,000 a month by sales for two or three months, so 
that they can hurry the work along and be ready before cold weather sets in. 

The following statement is made by the Secretary of the Company: 


COUNCIL BLUFFS CITY WATERWORKS COMPANY. 
CAPITAL STOCK---30,000 Shares, $25 Each---¢750,000. 


This Company {s incorporated, under the laws of the State of Iowa, for the purpose of tntroducing a supply of water from the Missouri 
River into the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and has the sole and exclusive right and privilege, under a special charter and franchise granted by the 
city, to lay water-pipes, operate water-works, and supply the city and its inbabitants with water for fire protection, for manufacturing purposes, 
and for domestic uses. 

The city contains a population of 20,000. It is the eastern terminns of the Union Pacific Railway, on whose travafer grounds, covering 
about one thousand acres withia the city limits, are located the large Union Depot. Hotel, Grain Elevator, and Stock Yerds. Seven other railroads 
center in the eityfrom the North, East, and South—nemely : the Chicago, St: Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha; the Chicago and Northwestern ; the 

, Milwaukee, and &t. Paul; the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacifie; the Chicayo, Burlington, and Quincy; the Wabash, St. Louis, and 
Pacific ; and the Kansas City, 8t. Joseph, and Council Bluffs Railroads. The State Deaf and Dumb Asylum is located between two and three 
miles from the center of the city. All these want the water and will be large consumers, and they are urging us to complete the works with all 
speed, that they may be supplied. 

By the provisions of the contract with the city of Council Bluffs, the Company is to receive from the city a minimum sum of twenty thousand 
dollars yearly for a period of twenty five years for water supplied to the city for fire protection and municipal purposes, which amount {fs to be in- 
creased from time to time hereafter as additional bydrants are required. The validity of the contract has recently been unanimously affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the State of lowa. 

The net revenue from water rents for water supplied to consumers for domestic, business, manufacturing, railroad, and other purposes, and 
to-the city for fire protection and municipal purposes, it is estimated will amount to the sum of $92,600 yearly, or sufficient to pay LARGE DIvI- 
DENDS on the stock after providing for the interest on the five hundred thousand dollars of the first mortgage bonds of the Com J 

The construction of the water works is now in progress, and they are to be completed and put into copra on +. before January 24th 

: : . Hervey Demarest, Ty. 
wr In view of these statements and after such careful examination as we could give, we have consented to offer the stock to our customers 
as an investment in which we have confidence and ata price which we think must command the attention of those who wish to buy for an 
advance in price. GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Banxers, Hartroxp, Conn, 





We compile from a pamphlet published {fn New York the following memoranda concerning water-works as an investment: 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING WATER-WORKS STOCKS. 


The following are some of the considerations which show the elements of value of the stock of a Water-Worke Company: 


. It represents productive property, the value and income of waite copipat smenepetee. The first distribution of water is to the most 
of the can but qhencions are continual made un the entire city is supplied, an me ie results that in @ few years the first outlay has been rhs ee aed ar'ed 
pro. of the stockholder is co gly increased in value, and this goes on until the city has attained its growth. The extension of the works brings, of 


course, increased revenue. 

"Second. come is gevmaness and steady. Nothing can supply the place of water in our seoany. and acustomer once obtained is retained forever. 
The water company furnishes e customer with article of prime necessity, and at established rates chea an any other method of supply. Thus fluctuations of 
prices and profits are unknown to water-works. je may be dull with the } ag ae ead of «ther wants, but the demand for water never ceases with rich or poor. 
Third. The property represented by the stock of a water GY - 7! indestructible by fire. The pipes and valves are ond the reach of , and the 
buildings which have been —~ = So generally fire-proof or are, from the nature of their employment, specially fortified against it, having within themselves the 
nest of sts fn the tas ae of water-works there are no bad debts, the rule being advance payments, and collections are made without cost to the company, as 





: e wi 
ly at the office. 
= asf We Pdtion. etd city in the world has competing water-works, This is most , since it shows that the 
as to afford only fair and legit and, therefore. 


re’ they neither excite or inthe customers, nor tempt the cupidi of rivals to enter 
weten lation secures to such works the exclusive privilege of supplyin i or 
into fatal competition. In, aime courage tne tnvectments of capieal to SnpPly s great want. A like bmmunity from disturbing and dest: sae 

found in any other class of investments inviting capital. 

Experience has fally tested the foregoing statements. The investors in the stocks of coal companies, canals, iron works, mines, and manu- 
facturing establishments have, time and again, suffered. Water-works alone have not disappointed their investors, but stand out exceptional and 
sheguiar he their safety and freedom from loss. Their excellence is best evidenced by the scareity of stocks of water-works companies, which are 
seldom offered for sale, being held by owners as permanent investments and range in value among the best securities, 


WATER-WORKS COMPANIES. 


Many reasons are readily seen why the stocks of water companies are better to buy than the bonds of municipalities issued for water 


ses. 
e works are managed more effectively, economically, and profitably by ae than by cities. 

By company management and aay § the yg er is salleved of the burden of taxation impooed to meet interest and cost of works, 
their current expenditures, and never-ending increase of debt for extensions, that may only be required to give profitable contracts to a “ring.” 
As a rule, it is cheaper for a city to rent a public supply than to get it by owning running water-works. 
The resulé of past experience shows that it is a direct measure of economy for the taxpayer to submit to an appropriation to pay the rent of 
a public supply from a water company, as such appropriation will result in a greater saving in insurance taxes, in consequence of the existence of 
water-works. 

e holder of city water loans has no — lien upon the works and has no preference over a general creditor of the city. But the 
sates in stock of a joint stock water company hes a direct ownership in the works and every dollar expended for extension of the works gives 
that much additional value to the stock of the company. 


United States Covenr- 
ment Contracting Co., 
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BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


BANKING HOUSE Fidelity. and Casualty Co., of New York. 
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INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 


Bye le 
A. W. BEASLEY &CO., 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Commerciat 


STAMPED OR PROMISSORY CUR- 
RENCY. 





Tose who propose to dispense with coin 
as the measure of value, and substitute for 
it the issue of paper money by the author- 
ity of the Government, must of necessity 
adopt one of two theories in respect to such 
money. It must be simply stamped paper, 
with certain devices and words placed upon 
it, or it must be a promissory note, pledging 
the credit and faith of the Government for 
ite paymeot. One or the other of these 
forms it must take. 

In the first form—namely, that of a 
stamped currency—the only relation of the 
Goveroment to it would be that of stamp- 
ing it by authority and declaring it to be a 
legal tender receivable for all debts, taxes, 
and duces of every kind. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a piece of paper on which are printed 
the words ‘‘ United States, Ove Dollar”; 
here is another, bearing the inscription 
**United States, Ten Dollars”; aud here 
still another, with the inscription ‘‘ United 
States, One Thousuod Bollars.” These 
pieces of paper express no debt obligation. 
They make no pledges and require no pay- 
ment. There is neither a debtor nor a 
creditor involved in their existence. They 
ure simply issued by the Government and 
declured to be movey. The Government 
exercises the sole right of issue and makes 
it » penal offense for any one to counterfeit 
its issue. As to the question of quantity, it 
is ihe exclusive judge. It creates the money 
by law, and creates as much or as little of 
it as it pleases, according to itsown wants 
or its estimate of the currency wants of the 
people. Such would be the character of a 
purely stamped currency, never payable, 
never fundable, involving no credit, and 
resting upon nothing but the naked ipse 
dizit of legal evactment. If there is any- 
body in th!s nineteenth century who is fool 
enough to imagine that auch a curreocy 
would be a good substitute for gold and 
silver coin, we propose to leave him alone 
in his glory. We have uo words to waste 
on financial lunatics. The mere statement 
of the theory to one who knows anything 
about the laws of finance is its best answer. 

The other form of paper money—namely, 
that which is promissory—proceeds upon 
the assumption of a debt obligation and is it- 
self the evidence thereof. It reuds 
‘The United States promise to pay to the 
bearer one dollar,” at the same time declar- 
ing this promise to be a legal tender in the 
payment of all debts, public and private, 
with the exception of customs duties and 
interest on the public debt. The man who 
holds the promise is a creditor, and 
the promiser is a debtor. The thing 
to be paid is one dollar, and this is entirely 
distinct from the paper that stipulates the 
payment. The debt, which by the force of 
law is made a legal tender for one dollar, 
has no power of self-payment. It must be 
paid, if at all, with a real dollar or its 
equivaleot. This real dollar is the coined 
dollar, which contains a certain amount of 
gold or silver. The coined dollar stands 
behind the paper dollar, if anything stands 
behind it, and the issue of the latter is 
pledged to pay it with the former. Sup- 
posing the pledge to be kept, then the one 
is the symbol of the value which resides in 
the other aud for this reason circulates as 
its commercial equivalent. A promissory 
currency bas all the practical properties 
and peiforms all the functions of coin so 
jong as it is a real symbol of coin by being 
convertible into it at the option of the 
holder. 

If, however, this promissory currency be 
virtually repudiated, by not being paid; if, 
instend of paying it, the debtor party issues 
more of it; if he contents himself with 
good promises aud deciines to make any 
provision for their fulfillment; if, having 
the power of unlimited issue, he continues 
the issue, without paying a dollar of that 
already issued or proposing any different 
policy in respect to ibe increase—if this be 
the state of the facts, then this promissory 
¢urrency, though not such in form, never, 





theless sinks to the level of a merely 
stamped currency. It is practically 
divorced from that which gives it value, 
and, ceasing to be the symbol of coin, it 
undertakes to be its absolute substitute. 
The words it contains are false words. 
They are yot fulfilled. The promiser has 
not kept his pledge. He does not tell the 
promisee when he will do it. Being a gov- 
ernment, be cunnot be sued, and, hence, 
takes advantage of bis position to do just 
as he pleases. Lf he shal! choose ultimately 
to repudiate the promise altogether, there 
is no remedy agaiost his dishonesty. 

The legal-tender notes are a promissory 
currency, and until the Government re- 
sumed specie payment their redemption io 
coin was repudiated for the time being. 
This is precisely the condition of affairs to 
which the Greenbackers would return the 
country, if they had as much power as folly. 





LOANING DEPOSITS. 


Iy banks and bankers were to receive de- 
posits from their customers and then lock 
them up in their vaults, making no use cf 
them, and, hence, acting merely as custo- 
dians of the treasures committed to their 
care, their function would be simply that 
of a safe deposit company. This, as every 
one knows, is not at all the theory upon 
which they proceed. They receive deposits, 
expecting to loan them to others for a 
profit, and in this way to remuverate 
themselves for doing the business. All 
the profits of savings banks arise from this 
source and far the greater part of the 
gains of ordinary banking is realized in the 
same way. The note circulation yields 
but a minor income, when compared with 
that furnished by lending deposits. 

These loans are made upon the assump- 
tion that, although the deposits are de- 
mand liabilities and may at any time be 
checked against to their full amount, 
they will pot, in fact, be drawn any faster 
than the banks or bankers will be able to 
meet the demand. There is ap average 
rule in ordivary times, ascertained by the 
usual course of business, that fixes the 
general amount of money necessary to be 
kept on hand as the means of paying 
these deposit claims at sight. This 
amount is far less than that of the deposits 
themselves. It is, hence, obvious that no 
bank or banker, with the funds usually op 
hand, can in a single day pay these deposit 
liabilities if they are pressed for immediate 
settlement. Lawful money cannot be pro 
cured at so shorta notice and in sufficient 
quantity for this purpose. 

Indeed, there is no time when the banks 
can pay the debts over their own counters, 
provided the depositors all rush upon them 
for immediate payment. Banking is not 
and canvot with any profit be conducted 
upon such a principle. The deposits, being 
largely loaned and represented by securi 
ties, cannot be converted into ready money 
in time to meet such a demand. The assets 
of the bank may be ample, yet they are not 
money, and until they can be turned into 
money they capnot be used for the pay- 
ment of their debts, provided money be de- 
manded. 

There are several rules of financial com- 
mon sense suggested by the above view. 
The first is that banks and bankers should 
always keep on hand more than a sufficient 
amount of money to meet the average de- 
mand which may reasonably be expected, 
asa means of providing for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. A second rule is that they 
should loan their deposits upon such secu- 
rities as have a stable market value and can 
most easily be converted into cash, if there 
be a demand for it. A third rule, quite as 
important as either of the others, is that the 
depositors should not get intoa panic and 
make a ‘‘run” ov the banks simply to pro- 
tect themselves. They never do this ex 
cept in a panic, and when they stop doing 
it the panic is over. A fourth rule is that 
the banks, especially when the money mar- 
ket is tight and general suspicion begins to 
reign among the people, should pursue 
such a liberal policy in granting loans to 
their customers as will bring relief, and 
thereby either prevent a panic altogether 
or arrest its progress, if it has already com- 
menced. Here the banks, from excessive 
timidity and caution, often fail of doing 
just the right thing in seasov. A bold pol- 
icy at such a time js the most prudent one. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON ON PA- 
PER MONEY. 


ALExanpgk Hamitron is on all hands 
admitted to have been one of the ablest 
financial reasoners that this country has 
ever produced. When be was Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Houseof Repsesentatives 
requested him to submit his views as to 
what would be the best method of estab. 
lishing the public credit. He responded 
by « report in December 13th, 1790, from 
which we make the following extract: 


**The emitting of paper money by the 
authority of the Government is wisely pro- 
hibited to the individual states by the Na- 
tional Constitution, and the spirit of that 
prohibition ought pot to be disregarded by 
the Government of the United States. 
Though paper emissions, under a geveral 
authority, might bave some advantages not 
applicabie and be free from some disad- 
vantages which are applicable to the like 
emissions by the states separately, yct they 
are of a vature s0 liable to abuse, and it 
may even be affirmed so certain to be 
abused, that the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment will be shown iv never trusting itself 
with the use of so seducing and dangerous 
an expedient. In times of tranquillity it 
might have no ill consequence; it might 
even, perhups, be managed in a way to be 
productive of good; but in great and trying 
emergencies there is almost a moral cer- 
tainty of its becoming mischievous, The 
stampiog of paper is ap operation so much 
easier than the laying of taxes that a Gov- 
ernment, in the practice of paper emissions, 
would rarely fail in any such emergency to 
indulge itself too far iu the employment of 
that resource to avoid, as much as possible, 
one less suspicious to present popularity. 
If it should not even be carried xo far as to 
be rendered an absolute bubble, it would, 
at least, be likely to be extended to a degree 
which would occasion an inflated and arti- 
ficial state of things, incompatible with the 
regular and prosperous course of the political 
economy. Among other material differences 
between a p»per currency issued by the mere 
autbority of Government and one issued 
by a bank, payable in coin, is this: that, in 
the first case, there is no standard to which 
an appeal cxn be made as tothe quantity 
which will only satisfy or which will sur- 
charge the circulation. In the last, that 
standard results from the demand. If 
more should be issued than is necessary, it 
will return upon the bank. Its emissions, 
as eleewhere intimated, must always be in 
a compound ratio to the fund and the de- 
mand, whence tt is evident thet there is a 
limitation in the nature of the thing, while 
the discretion of the Government is the 
only measure of the extent of the emis- 
sions by its own authority.” 


The thing recommended by Mr. Hamil- 
ton was the establishment of a national 
bank, invested with the right of issuing its 
own notes, redeemable in coin. That which 
he did not recommend, but strongly op- 
posed, is the issue of paper money by the 
direct authority of the Government. We 
commend his solid and sensible views, as 
furnishing very good reading for the legal. 
tender inflationists of the Greenback school. 
We could give an abundance of the same 
kind of reading from the eminent states- 
men of the past, whose history is a credit to 
their country. Their writings and speeches 
contain numerous warnings against the 
system of an irredeemable paper currency. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue tradein all departments of the dry 
goods market is satisfactorily progressing, 
and there has been a decided improvement 
in the demand and sales. The Autumn 
distributing trade has really opened, and a 
large volume of sales will be made before 
the close of the month. There is a numer- 
ous body of small dealers, from all parts of 
the country, at present in our city marts 
for dry goods, and their actions and expres- 
siovs confirm most favorable opivions as to 
the Autumn consumptive demand. In the 
jobbing trade there are reports of a cheer- 
ing tenor from nearly all distributing points 
in the interior. There has been a large 
traffic of merchandise through ageots for 
the past ninety days, and, until such stocks 
are sufficiently reduced, no general replen- 
ishing can be looked for. The demand for 
staple fabrics bas remained quite moderate: 
but for seasonable fabrics—such as dark 
prints in all qualities, sackings, ‘ suitings, 
and dress flannels—a good inquiry bas pre- 
vailed, with large sales, many ,orders for 
reassortments taking good quantities. The 
export demand has beep moderate, and the 
movement of reduced proportions, as com- 
pared with last returns. The shipments for 
the week comprised 1,716 packages from this 
port and 288 packages from Boston and else- 





where; in all, 2,004 packages. Since Janu- 
ary a total of 106,704 packages, agaivst 
106,110 packages last year, 75,864 packages 
in 1880, and 99,599 packages in 1879. 

Corrox Goops.—Tbere has been an in- 
quiry for miscellaneous assortments; but, 
with many deliveries meeting distributing 
wants, the takings are much less in quanti: 
ty than a little while since, though it must 
be noted that many leading brands are un- 
der orders to a liberal extent. The call at 
agents’ hands for small parcels of plain and 
colored goods (including al] seasonable 
makes) was steady; but the aggregaie of 
transactions was only moderate, With un- 
important exceptions, agents’ prices re- 
main firm all along the line and stocks are 
unusually well in band. Many of the most 
desirable goods are largely under the «on- 
trol of orders. A very satisfactory busi- 
ness is being dove iv loth package and as- 
sorted lois. Orders at first bands, as re- 
gards personal selections, are somewhat 
moderate; but many mail and wire orders 
are being received direct from jobbers and 
through the medium of traveling salesmen. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand 
and quotations remain unchanged at 3ic., 
less 4 per cent., for 64x64s and 2c. for best 
56x60s. 

Prints.—There has beens fair demand 
for printed calicoes at first bands, and 
large shipments of popular mxukes were 
made by agents, in execution of orders on 
record. Large, showy styles in sateen ef- 
fects arein undiminished favor with buy- 
ers for all sections of the country, and 
many of these are heavily sold to arrive. 
Polka styles are in very good request, as 
are choice suitings and other specialties. 
Jobbers report an excellent business in 
assorted lots and some of the leading firms 
are doing a good package trade. Fast blue 
prints are made by a new process and the 
colors are warranted perfectly fast. They 
are shown in a variety of neat fancies, with 
and without sidebands, and the general 
appearance of the goods is so attractive 
that liberal sales have alrearly been effect- 
ed. Wide prints continue fairly active in 
both first and second hands and stocks are 
strictly moderate, in view of the growing 
demand for fabrics of this class. 

Ginghams were in irregular demand by 
package buyers, selections having been 
chiefly confined to dress styles, in which 
there was a-fair business. The jobbivg 
trade was fairly satisfactory, the demand 
by retailers having extended to dress 
styles, fancies, mournings, and staple 
checks alike. 

Dress Goons have shown a good deal of 
anim:tion in jobbers’ hands and fair dupli- 
cate orders for staple worsteds, brocades, 
and fancies were placed with agents. All- 
wool casbmeres, shoodas, etc. are doing 
fairly and tbere isa steadily improving de- 
mand for soft-finish cotton-warp cashmeres, 
which are likely to become very popular 
with consumers. 

Woo Len Goops.—There is a fair move- 
ment in all seasonable goods, with an in- 
creased activity among the jobbers, who 
make frequent smal! demands on first hands 
for reassortments. Clothiers are busy. Cloak 
manufacturers are also busy and to-day 
some good orders were taken for prompt 
delivery in fine and medium grades of 
cloakings. Dealersin flannel dress goods 
report very satisfactory sales; also of felt 
skirts, balmorais, etc. Shawls, especislly 
black and plaids, in all popular styles, are 
in improved demand. Flannels and 
blankets continue in moderate request for 
reassoriments; fine cassimere are sought 
rather freely; also repellants, solids, and 
mixed. In carpets there is a fair jobbing 
trade doing all the time, while agents re- 
port only favorably of the market's present 
condition, 

Hostery, UNDERWEAR, AND Fancy Knit 
Woo.tens.—All staple goods and some 
popular fancies are selling in small parcels 
with fair regularity. Agents find them- 
selves busy in the dispatch of past orders, 
the demand for reassortments being gen- 
eral, ‘owing to the caution of early pur- 
chasers in the selection of specinlties, such 
as the ‘‘French cashmere” shirts, all fancy 
striped goods, eic., etc. Scarlet and gray 
underwear is selling quite fairly. for these 
late days. A little is doing in fancy knit 
woolens, a few orders being noted for fu- 
ture delivery. Cardigans are in some re 
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qemt,-clep boyd kcait and band-mede culls, 
pubias, mits, etc. ; but regular business has 
not commenced in these and kindred lines. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Importers and jobbers are getting busier 
from day to day. The former, who in 
some lines have sold largely to arrive from 
attractive samples, are now well stocked 
up and Southern and Western buyers, who 
are here in some force, are giving liberal 
orders for dress. material. Black, which is 
to-day popular, is likely to continue s0; 
hence, black cashmeres, merinos, silks, 
satins, etc. are in considerable demand. 
Plaids are also sought freely. However, 
the above are not sought to the exclusion 
of the handsome combination suitings, 
damascenes, plushes, nor of any popular 
or specially attractive new goods, with 
which the market is liberally supplied. 


Ribbons and millinery goods continue in 
good demand. Sash ribbons of all kinds 
are moving quite freely. Housekeeping 
linens, laces. and embroideries (especiully 
Hamburgs, which are scarce) are in im- 
proved demand, and kid gloves are moving 
freely. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past’ week aud since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 


past year: 

For the week : 1882. 1881. 
Entered at the Port........-ceeees $2,804 411 * 495 190 
Thrown on market......«. eneece 9,783,619 4,550,878 





BYORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


M6npay EVENING. August 23th. 1882. 


BLEACEED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Andror $ !Langdon GB...36 12 
£ -36 1 


“ AA..36 10). “ Cambrie..86 13 
Allenda:e......6-4 184 Masonville. ..” 8 10 


eoseeed-& 21 |Nashua, E......36 10 
* ones Bed al “ P......42 12 


Avondale......%6 66 W.... 4&5 18 
Ballou & Son... .36 > Newmarket, F. 26 — 
“ .1..338 €°N. ¥. Mis:.... 86 18 
Bey Mills....... 36 104 ““ ‘Wer Twist 36 14 
Bellows Falls .85 1191 ¢ coeed-4 16 
83, “ «+ - 64 20 

6; « 84 273 


a <= 64 19 
cccee 1-4 225 
8-4 


Fi “i 4 OTR 

« "3204 20 

f ok 4-23? = 
Peq: shel ¥ 


Darntless,..... 26 Hf Slaterville...... a | 
Dwight, Anchor36 i care pa. 36 124 
Fearless. :..... 36 «84 Utica } 

Fruit of the Loom: 





“ 
iz “ ..42 18 











Foresidale......28 93! 
Green,G., -86 64, 
Gold Meds -36 84! 
33 23, 
Great Falls,3. 31 
M..33 ay 
i) A. 7 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: 4 “ d’ble warp.36 12 
.83 9 ‘Washington....86 69 
« "36-94 Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
« “¢ 1.8 124! ** shirt cotton 12 
aa Pr 945 184, « Be 1..-.98 11 
ohland.......% ** eamb sg 19 
eat t= 86 4% Whitiserlew. a 
ndian Orc’! bod ‘ 7 
-" we. 10 Williamsville: ‘ 
Laugdon. 76....36 10° Al. .36 123 
BROWE SHERTING# AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F.....36 6¢\Laconia...... 104 2% 
Atlantic. A nasi $6 9 e go A 
ee Oe zyman, coos 
O ers 36 «7% Massachusetts: 
e £8.20 Ee a... % 
 Lt....36 6 * B..... 33 «6h 
Appleton, A a ° Stawa.736 a 
ase XX. .36 tt Mvatic River...36 7% 
eae a Haars rOned.. -- 
Augusta ...... 86 7 . 36 8h 
ee as ESS 
Broadway...... 36 64 | Newmarket, re 4 
cee os ee 
init nednced . 
Mi eat. = Bi) Pacific, Ertre...%8 e 
€ am..? | 4 
at) Be + 40 8} Pepperell..... 74 19 
Copttnontp, ©. ot “a ‘ + 1 
‘ j ry 
Conestogo, D...28 rH eee ee 
ve 4 7! = om as - 
‘ ~ 7 . ey 
i W..36 8 /Pepperell.Efine:9 8% 
Dwight. X......30 6h) ee ee | 
(a _ae iy . Sos a 
Exeter Aen. 38 i t| Pequot, | err ee. | 
Bierton... 104 2h) ok Te 
Great Falls, E..36 8} Pittsfield, A....36 64 
Hill’eS'mp.1d’m45 124' Pocasset, C..... 36 OY 
yo -= Hf ¥ | a 
tm ip esO Hn ‘tark. Ales. 86 8b 
Indian Orebara: | hheavy....40 114 
“ . 
NN Pe we Be a 
fe ve G ae 
ee OF esto. .--.6 BO 
Lawrence.LL..26 7 Wameutta,8T..50° 223 
= ie —| os 72 2% 
o! ~ 
be XX5.0 al 4 - is 
eet oo. % was : 











| tantra. anaes TH 





ocnee D4 


ot escent 19 “ eee 11 
“anne 84 — seccnf8 18 


PRINTS. 
Albion...........+. 6 iLancaster.....<.0.. 5} 
American......... «- 6 |Manchester ........ 64 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 ‘Merrimack, BL: - & 

6} Mallory.........00- 6% 
64 Oriental............ 6 
4 


eee ee eeeeee 


Dunnell’s fancy.. 6} ' Pacific ............. 6 
Gareer’s oi .06ccosss 54'Richmond’s........ 64 
Gloucester.....,.... 6 Simpson’ssolid bik.. 64 
Hartel...... seoeess. 62!Steel R'ver. fancy... 6 
Hamilton........... 6} Southbridge Shirt’gs 5 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 ' Windsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSET JEANS, 

Amory............ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 8 Lawrence........ 
ee — yoveos : at sateen 

arendon...... ve epperell blea.... 
Indian Orca, Imp. 7} Rockport... . 
Laconia .......... 

TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 15) 
“ * 44 21: os ASA... 18 


aa Reccee 1G}; Palmer. é.cccec co 8 
. B..... 154 Pearl River....... 17 


oe epees 144 Pemberton, AA.. 15 

44 | Ie 13 er 

« | aR as | a, 

” ¥...... 12§ Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA.. ..82 12. Thorndike, A..... 10 
ACE.,..32 18 | wi Due 10 

“ No. 1....382 18 Willow Brk..No, i = 


Hamilton, BI.... 134 York...........32 
" Drisces 114 H covcnenqsectl 8 
Lewiston. A....86 18} 


CHECKS 
Caledonia, XX..... 12 Park Mills, No. 50. 114 
” } PE: 11 ‘Park Mills, No. 60. 124 
Economy...........11 |Prodigy.........+. ll 
Far & Mors, No.7...13 ‘York, 1 ........000 12 
DENIMS 
SeR a occcec AOy Otis, BB......000- 4 
hd cine ani 9 ‘Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mbian ae ge _ Tae . 168 
mxdx brs yn Wan ash... 15 
Otis itoncsscnane et 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... Manchester ........ 9% 
Bates...... ns oa PR 83 
Glasgow checks... fae “Ene css scones 10 


Gloucester, ruw.... 8% White Mfigvo. stpl 8 
Lancaster.......... 8, o «  Feney.. 


BROWN DRILIS. 


Appleton........+.. 8 Langiey, B......... 8 
AUgUSIB.....00006- 8 |Massachusetts, D... & 
Bott. ....cvecsseoee 84 * ae 
ee SG eee £ 
| Stark, A..... estas 
STRIPES 
Renee, eee 94 Lewiston AA.. cones 
Amoskea 5 : Otis BB.. @10 
“.¢ ‘ancy _- Thorndike A. nN i 
Columbian.... x « B..11 @11§ 


Hamilton ..... —@1% Unesevitid A.. 94@10 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
SILKS, RIBBONS, 
CRAPES, NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 


Broadway and Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, 
CASHMERES, 

PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO.), 


Agents for American Silks. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
: NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU 

FACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 

GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT PROMPT- 
NESS. 


R.H. MACY & CO, 











|For the week ending, Friday, August 25th. 1882. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 








Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice........ 84@12 
Santos, Choice to Best.........6 cose ees 
TBVBcccrcccccdctocdccccccdvdedaveccscs 3 (@20 
MOCKS .00 sive ccccccessiess ee (@27 
Maracaibo. ......ccccceccsceces ccecees S$@1B 
L@@UAYER. ... 22 cccrccccccccccces seeceee 8§Q@18 
TEA. 
NON, i= dbSi.n dd boc ecSadcdecsence -- 20 @40 
— Hyson...... aabbew « shosncens +18 
ee ep TEEN 6800000 9000006000086 14 (@45 
Gmmaeeee, 0.00.60 04 n0%s 90000 9er0 90m Ge 
tac aecanseenconecssectnn SAE 15 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime..........-.ee000+ 7 ~ | 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...........- qeocccces DEO 
+S SIP eanenese senqe. ae 
PowGered, ....-cocce <nseeeee Te 
GRANULATED ......... eet ebosuaee saee™ 
WHITR.—Standard A.....scecceesesess— @ 
Extra C...... woe s6cedeed cobs UE 
YBLLOW —Coffee C.... ..06 seeeees -- 4@7 
a | 
OORBss ssi tees 
“ Refined... 
“* Grocery. 
Porto Rieo........ 
We SED 6 ice ntedtcnsxents «+++ 60 @78 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl...8— — @ $7 50 
Grand Bank Cod,............ -—--—@ 6580 
Mackere}, No. 1, Mass..... «oe 13:00 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mass........ 8 00 4 9 50 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass........ 6 80 700 
Herring, per box........... ++» 22 00 @ 23 00 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islandc, per bush..... -—-—-@—80 
Mediterranean......... — 2% @ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, ‘Ashton’s Pp. alt on <n $2 50 
Liverpool, Higgins's, “—— ¢ 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Phaonix, “——«@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s*‘ 1 50 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ** otherbrands “* 1 40 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MKAL., Ere. 
Four: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$3 25 @$5 10 
BL Webs escsebenucess 2 70 @ 370 
Superfine Spring............ 8 80 @410 
Ohio., Ind., Micb., ill. ,Super- 
fime Winter.............. - 400 @ 440 
State Extia brands.......... 445 @ 4 60 
Western Sprin Wheat, Extra 4 50 ‘@ 4 60 
Minnesota, ‘* Clear’’........ 5 00 @ 6 25 
Spring Wheat, “ Patents’’.. 5 75 @ 8 60 
Good to choice Spring Wheat, 
TIGR, 200 ccesenes 470 @ 4 80 
Ex. Amber ‘Ind. Ohio& Mich 5 00 @ 5 w 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (shi 475 @ 4 85 
Gin Wheat (0. & a‘ 5 15 @ 5 80 
St. Louis, Family. ae 5 soceee 520 @ 5 35 
8. Loute, Choice........... 5 50 @ 5 60 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 5 00 @ 5 80 
Winter Wheat, “‘ Patents”’.. 6 00 @ 8 75 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 5 10 8 5 2% 
SOUTHERN Fioun: 
TE eincenet<ide cacenven. Ba 2 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 400@ 445 
Richmond Family... eveee 625 @ 700 
Kre Fiovur: 
State...... peccccccocccone OOO BHD 
Pennsvivania .....eeee0002 — — @ — — 
Corn MEaL: 
Western .....c-cccsccceee £00 @ 440 
Brandywine ...... coeree £7013 — — 
Prize Medal............-+ 430 @-—- — 
GRAIN 
Wareat 


White ...... peoesqeeserhoie 16}@ $1 174 
p Birccsceccocce cscs 1 18 Qe = 
Mad, 6 @ ccrccccessueren Bi SIA AME 






Mixed, newW....6.-.00-+e00e— 91 @ — 

Yellow ..... —- % @— — 

White, No —-9.a@-— — 
Oats: 

White ...0-sceseee «oe 68 Q@— — 

Chicago......... --— 57 @ — 58 


New York, mixed... 
RreE. 








Btate..ccc-cccccece 
Pennsylvania... 
KEANSB: 
Mediums...... 
Marrows...... 
POB..ccccee 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, @ buab........ 145 @ 1 bu 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
ee ray? 390 @ 400 
PROVISIONB. 
Pork: 
Mess, Now........-. ooee+ 821 75 @E22 00 
Extra Prime............-. 18 75 @ 19 00 
Prime Mess........ esoveee TL 00 — ~ 
Famlly.....-cccccsessecsee 2& OO @ 25 00 
Bacon: 
Short Clear ... .....+.++- 13 874@ 141 
Long Clear......+6. «.-- 13 7% @ 13 87 
Short Rib. .........e00.+-- 18 75 @ 14 00 
Cor Meats: 
Smoked Hams ............ — 154@ — 16 
Smoked Shoulders....... --Ra— Ih 
Smoked Strips............ — 15 @ — 16 
MILL FEED. 
#18 00 @$19 00 
20 00 @ 22 00 
22 00 «@ 2% 008 
26 00 @ 27 00 
29 00 @ 30 00 
27 00 (@ 28 00 
31 00 @ BW V0 
82 00 @ 33 00 
. 31 00 @ 32 00 
HAY AND ‘STR AW. 
Shipping. per 100 Ibs........-.. — 65 @ -— 7 
bmn, - prime, ver 1 ‘Tos.. -— % @ 100 
Clover, mixed, sooo 4 @ — Oh 
Oat Straw, os © oe HA — 
Long Straw, “  * ..,.— 7 @ — 15 
Sbort Straw, bm Hs sooo @ ae 


> 
& 


e 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 

NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, 8 wt <p coe «e228 @30 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............%4 @25 
State Dairy. tubs. inferior. . ee saaed 20 @21 
Western. ry. choice to faucy. «+ ene 20, @Z1 
Western, Factory, fair to choice. ......154@17 


CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine. .....5.-.cccsecsees 11 @11g 
Good to prime...... ccewerrecessccccces DELO 
Fair to wood. ............ 


sececccceree 8 





Ohio Factayy, flat fine ee coccceccens SH@ 
Flat, good to prime................... 3 @ He 
Skimmed Creamery......... 63 54@ 6 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 3 @ 3¢ 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud uear-by UM 
State and Pennsvivame tS i 1D. 
Weatern and Canadiap........... oeee 19 @2L 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs...........$12 75 @$12 80 
OSS ET ee eesecesess 1245 @ — — 
es ee + eseeeee 11 7% @ 12 00 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ 19 @— 2 
Spring Chickens, Phiiadeipiria..— 18 @— 2 
RA helt 16 @— 1T 

** State and Western.......— 17 @— 18 
RR re ppt Sor — 122 @— 18 
een VEGETABLES. 

ma Beans, potato, per .-$2 25 @$2 75 
String Beans, L. I , per soa - 17% @2% 
Onions, Red, per bbl. cocccccesee 1 WH @2 
Onions, Western, yellow........ 250 @ 8 00 
Onions, White.............. ---- 800 @ 3 50 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100....... 5 0 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.......... 250 @ 2% 
Potatoes, Jersey, ‘* * ..... svece ceace 
Sweet Potatoes Ll Bo Mr ha -- 400 @ 4 50 
en OU.......— 75 @ 100 
Tomatoes, L. I., per ye Sal iii aie 50 ‘@— 60 
Beets, L. Lt a 100 bunches.... 2 00 2°50 
Turnips, Russia, per bb}.........— — 100 
Radishes, L. I., per 100 bunches. _-— 1 2% 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, per bbl......... newke 50 @ $2 50 
Blackberries, per quart........ = RE. — 4 
Wortleberries, m’taiu, per} bu. 100 @ 1 25 
Wortleberries, comeey per$ bu. — +90 ® 10 
Wortleberries, Md., per qt....— 6@— 8 
Peaches, Md. & Del., ex. rer. 100 @ 150 
Peaches,Md & Dal, bask. ex. — 75 (@ 100 
Plomsa, “+4 iidas idtccek eves 600 @ 700 
Plums, Md. & Del., blue, prqat— 6@— 7 
Weterabiate, Md.. per 100.... 10 00 @ 16 00 
Watermelons, N. C., per 100.. 6 00 @ 12 00 
NutmegMelons, Jersey, perbbl 830 @ 38 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per bul...... +. 700@ 800 
Pears, Clapp’s Favorite, erbbl 500 @ 600 
Peanuts. nia, hand-p’k’d, 
POP TD. ccc ccccsccccsvccs — 1031Q@— Ot 
Peanuts, Virginia, fancy...... — 9@— 
DOMESTIC DRIED Fan IT, 
Apples, Sliced. State. . sso — @— 8 
Peaches, Peeled. ...........000.- 12 @— 15 
Peaches, Unpecied...... V6b0as uw——a@— 6 
Blackberries ...........+++- seen 7 @-— 10 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sies: 

City Dressed.......0.-.0-.00.0-— 10 @— 14 

Western Drensed,..........+..—- DF@— 103 
Live Sneer : 

Wethers...... cecccccccssocsce™ 84@— 5h: 
Live Lamps: 


*Fair to vrime.......ee--eeee0- BE@— GF 
Live CaLves 
Jersey prime.......seescceseem 7 @— D 
Buttermilk ..... cere senescence — 44@— 5h 
Hoos, Dressep: 
Btate, per 100 Ibs.. --$10 75 @—- — 
Sis x iat, Vesta ante Hs pee : 
Live, Btate, Western. 100 Ibs.. 8 12488 75 


A 





GUANO AND ) FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 
Soluble Pacific Guano........ - 8S — @H 0 
Veter’ Stand. Superphcapnate. .87 00 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone.82 00 (@85 00 
“ 0.8. Phosphate.........29 00 @30 50 
“© Ground Bone............3! 00 (@3% 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... cone eet OO G1 00 
‘© Potato Fertilizer........45 CO @48 Ou 
“Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer....>. 50 00 
Wheat ‘* diedes 50 00 
‘“¢ Cabbage “ pene 51 00 
“AA Ammoniated Buper 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 5e 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Ho mesiend seg wes gs 
(Michi ‘arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 06 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........-+.-+++- 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) w 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone seer 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... BS 00 
woes gn ‘ave tellas Phes- 
phate le 25 00 
Baugh’s covanted Pure Bone 
a eal, per 2, wo Ibs..... ee 35 00 
augh’s xt Bone, per 2, 
fos bemewe _ evened —_ Fi 31 00 233 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 U0 @88 06 
Soluble Marine Guano..........45 00 @48 Ov 
Guano, Perny’n, rectified, 2 ae ¢. 68 00 ei 00 
* 50 00 (@62 00 
pleat Standard or Gitenave 
(2,240 1 ety Pa dp =. 
Bone, grouna .~ -” aeee — @31 
“dissolved, bi a senses — @26.00 
German Potash ainit..... 7 40 «é 8 00 
German Potash Sais Ka SA. 8 00 @ 900 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
tl RE Pa CRETE 17 @1% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100ibs. 4 420 @42 
Dried Blood, per unit...........— — @3 00 
ASHES.—We quote 5 @5i cents for Pot 


and ae for Pearl. 






Materials. 


First-Class | P Printers’ 


iS eT ee 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO... 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets Kew York 
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Dusurance, 


EFFECT OF HABITUAL INTOXICA- 
TION ON LWE INSURANCE. 





Porte who have insurance on their 
lives and who are in the habit of drioking 
intoxicatiug Jiquors are certainly very great- 
ly interested in the effect of the habit on the 
legal value of their policies. We believe 
that every company in the country makes 
a provision that, if the insured dies in con- 
sequence of the use of alcoholic liquors, 
then the policy shall be null and void. It 
fe undoubtedly a fact that very many men 
kill themselves by the use of such stimu- 
lants, when it is impossible to prove this to 
be the cause; and, as such cases have been 
decided against the companies at times and 
under peculiar circumstances, the belief 
that life companies must pay under all 
cases of death from drunkenness bas gained 
quite too much ground. We think that 
every honest man should justify a Jife in- 
surance company in contesting a claim 
against it which is caused by a man killing 
bimeelf with drink. 

One of the clearest cases which bas been 


decided in favor of a company was tried in 
Cincinnati, a few years since. The argu- 
ment and opinion of the judge, which we 
quote, should be a warning to people who 
believe that the life companies will have to 
payinanycase. Mr. Francis M. Davidson 
{nsured his life for $5,000 in one of the 
leading companies. He died in less than a 
year and it was evident that his death was 
caused by intemperance. The policy stip- 
ulated that, ‘‘if the insured should die by 
reason of intemperance, from the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, the policy should be 
void and of no effect”; also ‘‘ that, if the 
declaration made by or for the assured 
should be found in any respect untrue, the 
pelicy should be null and void”; also 
**that lo every case where the policy shall 
cease or become null and void all pre- 
vious payments made thereon and all 
profits shall be forfeited to the company.” 
The insured, in answer to questions iu bis 
application, bad said that he was sober and 
temperate and always bad beep so. He had 
also said that he was aware that apy untrue 
or fraudulent allegation would render his 
policy void. 

A friend had also aided in filling out the 
application and had said that Davidson's 
habits of life were temperate and that he 
had always been a temperate man; but, on 
the trial, the friend acknowledged tbat 
he signed such a statement merely to 
please a friend and without paying much 
attention toit, The examining physician 
testified that, when he passed the risk, he 
was not acquainted with the man, and the 
agent said the same, thus throwing all of 
the responsibility wpon the insured. After 
Davidson died, the proofs of death were 
submitted, prepared by bis friends, and it 
was stated that he died of congestion of the 
brain, etc. The proofs were gotten up 
solely by those interested in the payment. 
Thecase was decided against the company 
by the lower court; but was reversed on ap- 
peal tothe superior court. Judge Yaple 
thus concluded bis decision: 


‘*The defense was that theinsured, at the 
time of effecting the insurance and until bis 
death, was addicted to intemperance and 
died from the excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

**Those who use intoxicating liquors at 
all may be divided into three classes. ‘The 
first drink sometimesand upon occasions, 
as it were, more by accident than other- 
wise; but in so exceptional a manner 
that no ove can say they have any hab- 
itin regard to such use. They can stop 
at any time, even taking the glass from 
their lips in the midst of the feast. Whether 
such drinking injures the health of those 
who indulge to this extent no one can tell 
with certainty. It is obvious this class 
would not be embraced in the terms of the 
policy. 

“ A second class acquire a constant ap- 
petite forthe use of intoxicating liquors 
anda Jar habit of using them, so that 
the whole: system is kept under the im- 
mediate influence of alcoholic stimulants. 
This class would be within the prohibition 


class acquire a constitutionally 





« ~ 


nervous appetite for alcoholic liquors, that 
really amounts to a disease. Such persons 
may remain sober fora month, three or six 
months, or evena year at & time, and refuse 
to taste any intoxicating drink, and then go 
upon what is called a ‘spree’of great in- 

and lasting for a longer or a shorter 
or usually until prostration and sick- 
ness and often delirium compel cessation 
and terminate the spree. When beginving 
or in the midst of such periodical dobunee 
no earthly consideration or persuasion can 
arrest the course of the subject or induce 
bim to stop drinking. Iv this he is strik- 
ingly different from the first class referred 
to. 

‘There are two varieties of ‘spreers.’ 
The one is boisterous and seen every where; 
the other, conscious of his self-degradution 
and disgrace, hides himself from observa 
tion, 80 as not to be seen and have his con- 
dition and habit known, and few, except 
his family and intimate acquaintances, may 
know or suspect him. 

“The evidence satisfies the court that the 
insured, though an honest and efficient 
business man, wasa ‘spreer’ at the time 
he effected this insurance, and continually 
up to the time of his death, which they had 
no doubt was caused by a heavy spree. 
The testimony of his being so addicted to 
the use of intoxicating drinks the court re- 
garded as Overwhelming and the jury must 
have acted under some great mistake in 
apprehension of the law applicable to the 
facts. A great number of special charges 
were asked, and it was his (Judge Yaple’s) 
experience that a party asking such a num- 
ber of charges usually got beat; but, if in 
this case the court had been asked to c harge 
that, ‘If the jury found the insured had 
been addicted to spreeing at the time the 
insurance was effected, the plaintiff could 
not recover,’ the result might have heen 
different, 

“The judgment should be reversed, on 
the ground that the verdict was clearly 
against the evidence. 

‘*Sayler & Sayler for plaintiff in error. 
Lincoln, Smith & Stevens, contra, 
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Tae 
Untrep States a ACCIDENT ASSOCIATI 
409 Buoapwar, x. r. 


To THE Eprror oF ria INDEPENDENT: 


In reply to your reference to this com- 
pany iv your issue of August 10th, let me 
say that on October 25th, 1881, Calvin A. 
Collins, of Port Henry, N. Y., made appli 
cation for membership in this Association, 
giving his occupation as ‘‘common labor- 
er,” paid the membership fee of $8, and re- 
ceived classification accordingly in Division 
©. November 11th, following, or a little 
over two weeks after he became a member, 
Mr. Collins, while engaged as a brakeman 
on an ore-bed track, received a fatal injury. 
This Association, on receiving the notice of 
deatb, promptly communicated with the 
widow, tendering her an immediate pay- 
ment of $100 on account, in case she was 
in need of funds. In reply to this letter, 
she wrote she was very destitute and would 
be glad to receive it, and the money was 
promptly forwarded Now, this Associa- 
tion, immediately this death occurred, did 
not undertake to compromise or sel up a 
technical defense that Mr. Collins, who in- 
sured asa ‘‘common laborer,” was not en- 
titled to any benefits from the Association, 
by reason of having changed to a more haz 
ardous employment, that of freight brake- 
man. Had Mr. Collins, who was a very poor 
man, applied for insurance in any accident 
insurance stock company, to have secured a 
policy (occupation freight brakeman) cov- 
ering $500, in case of death, and $7.50 
weekly indemnity (just half the weekly in- 
demnity he was insured for in this Associa- 
tion), he would have been compelled to 
have made an annual payment of $38 
for such insurance; or, had Mr. Collins 
applied to any stock company for a $15 
weekly indemnity policy, occupation as 
common laborer, and no benefits in case of 
death by accident, he would have been 
compelled to pay a premium of $21. Like 
most poor laboring meu, Mr. Collins had 
no $38 or $21 per annum to pay for acci- 
dent insurance; therefore, he sought amem- 
bership tn the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, paid his $3 into its treas- 
ury, and received a certificate stating 
plainly the benefits he was entitled to 
under its provisions. That, in case he met 
with injury which wholly disabled him 
from attending to his business, he would 
receive $15 per week. Let me here say that 
never in a single instance has this Associa- 
tion scaled a loss nor failed to pay tain 
ly the full amount of every valid: claim 
against the Association. His parry 
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membership further stated that, in case he 
should be killed by accident, while a mem- 
ber, an assessnient of $2-would be’ made 
upon each fellow-member of Division C of 
the Associstion, payable within 30. days, 
and the proceeds collected ‘therefrom paid 
to his beneficiary. The sum forwarded to 
Mrs.- Collins on account of this death 
amounted to $678. Therefore, it would 
seem that Mrs. Collins has good eause for 
congratulation upon the forethought and 
wisdom of ber husband in securing a cer- 
tificate of membership in the United States 
Mutual Accident’ Association by paying 
into its treasury $3 and receiving shortly 
afterward the sum of $678, or a sum $178 
greater than she would have been entitled 
to in any stock company upon payment of 
$38 annual premium. As each division of 
this Association is entirely separate, paying 
its own losses, I here beg to add that in 
Division A, numbering 7,000 mem 

bers, for the last two years . every 
loss of $5,000 has been paid in full, and 
a large surplus from each assessment has 
beeuv devoted to the payment of weekly in- 
demnity claims. Tbis Association has now 
paid out more than $100,000, covering 
1,000 claims, without litigation, and does 
not owe a dollar, and is effecting a saving 
to its members of $200,000 per annum over 
what the same amount of insurance can be 

procured for in any stock company. 

Yours truly, 
James R. Prrcner, Sec’y, 
409 Broadway, New York. 








PROGRAM OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE 198TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


Wid be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, M., 
September 6th and 7th, 1882. 


Annual Appress, Col. Clifford Thomp 
son, of the Spectator, N. Y. 

Discussion upon the topic ‘‘ What is the 
best way to recompense agents, by an 
eutire direct commission or by a part 
direct and a part contingent commis- 
sion upon profits?” 

“A Lesson io Rates upon the Black- 
board,” OC. H. Cass, Manager Royal lu 
surance Company. 

Discussion upon the topic ‘‘ How can we 
most correctly and profitably ratc 
places too small for the ‘ Managerial’ 
or ‘Compact’ system—through loca! 
boards, our field force, or an independ 
ent bureau of experts established for 
that purpose, or Other independen! 
means selected by the companies?” 

“Tidings from the Pacific Coast,” Geo. 
D. Dornin, Manager Lion Insurance 
Company. 

Discussion upon the topic ‘‘ What is the 
best plan for rating—a flat rate based 
upon inspection, or what is known as 
the ‘ Schedule’ basis?” 

‘Fire Department and Water Supply,” L. 
D. Moody, State Agent Franklin Ip- 
surance Company, Philadelphia. 

‘The Field os. the Office,” J. G. Finnis, 
State Agent Home Insurance Com- 
pany, N. Y. 

Address, “Explosive and Dangerous 
Dusts” (illustrated by apparatus and 
powerful views), Prof. T. W. Tobin, C. 
E., Ph.D., of the Polytechnic Society, 
Keatucky. 

‘Underwriting, its Object, Condition, and 
Future,” W. F. Fox, Special Agent 
Queen Insurance Ootwpany. 

Discussion upon the topic ‘‘ How can we 
best prevent inimical legislation and 
educate the people up to a true sense 
of the worthiness and necessity of our 
profession ?” 

Isometrical Drawing, twenty minutes with 
the Crayon, C. C. Hine, of The Insur- 
ance Monitor. 

Discussion upon the topic ‘‘ What is the 
best way to correct public sentiment so 
that companies CHNROE SE bandas 
justice from the ch apd jury-box 
with other litigants thereat?” 

“The Adjustment of Fire Losses,” Jobn I, 
Covingteb, of te tance’ Adjust- 
ment Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Diseussion upon the topic ‘‘ How can we 
best meet taxation, general or special, 
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ity as Affecting Fire Risks,” Amos E. 











Dolbear, Prof. of Applied Science, 
Tufts College, Mass. 

“Rates, Basis Rates and Exposures,” W. 
F. Ross, State Agent Niagara Insurance 
Company. 

“The Special Agent, a prosy subject in 
poetry,” T. H. Smith, State Agent of 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company. 





INSURANCE. 





Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate tn distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Seorstary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





GTO EME. $16,210,465 93 
TSeITEBED «0000.00 sccccccssocccgets 13,574,570 vo 
Total Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Breadway,. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The Princ features of this 
LUTE SECURITY, poonomiciy SAW ACh? and and 
LIBERALITY TO THE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sooreeey 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal. nonforfeitable 
tncontestabie. 

















THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE... $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
mgr oe bey ae gael —_— > invested. 
4 wanted in A, iH Ty A. | as Tows. 
ical fsa wie this Compan. 
H. STOKES, President. 
B. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 7. L. BALSEY, See’y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE —_ 
Ne. 181 tread 











| Total Assets, Jun. Ast, 1882,.69,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT; President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vico-Pree’ Vieo-Pree’t aud See's. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 








NEW YORK. 


PErsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the couditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the soly- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE, If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its orgavization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
Jarger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
pot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915,496.89; and is pre- 

pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable origivated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may rug for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policybolder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whetler they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona) information on the subject. or au 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
ZW ALEXANDER, 1 vice Presidente 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1882. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement af ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 


nee on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
881, to Sist December, $4,039,487 10 


1st January, 1 





Premiums marked off a January, | 


1881, to 3lst December, 1 - $4,110,176 72 


Mewes of Pre- 


‘The Company has the fo following Assets— 


viz.- 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 98,965,758 00 
ns, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 

Real I Estate an wees due the Com- 


ee Pheer 491.148 18 
Premium Notes ena Bilis Receivable. . 1,631,294 23 
EE Hin cacenyncstmatnnansthanmeenes 317,765 99 

AMOREE «0.0 c.cccrcscseesecsoossesensess $13,105,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 
by order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIs, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURT ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW CHA . MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GFORGE W, LA 
W.BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L. STUART 
. ais, JAMES G. DE FO 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD AMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
M E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 





. PRE WIL: M H. FOGG. 
TROMAS ¥. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. Copamepoe. 
AND. HORACE * donot RER, 
. HE WILLIAM GROOT, 
WiT.LIAM = WEBB, HENRY tor, TaN, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
of tha. ill a. RAVER, ad Vice-Pres’t 


CONTINENTA' 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Brooklyn, ase eeeauey. . 

cor. Court an: on Ste. 
No. 106 Broadway, ED 

Reserve for sctailibence iecaead $1,501,512 26 

Reserve for all otherclaims. ‘282,548 64 

Capital paid in in Cash...... -. 1,000,000 00 

TE TM GID, occecavicegrescccccssss 1.425.339 25 


Total Cash Assets, July ist, || 
GID cccccccctecctedsotivedecccs $4,209,400 15 


This Com aapeny conducts its business under ore 
strictions o he New York Safety Fund Law. 
3s. Safety Funds together equal $1 [1000 


OFFICES, 
Continental j 
Buildings: { 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H, BH. LAMPORT. Vice-Presideut, 
F. C. MOORE, ~ Vice-President. 














D. BABCOCK, UEL A. SAWYER, 
G 8 HENTY B. HYDE, 
8. RF. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
Ww SWAN LLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY, C. BOWEN NGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
MM, Vall CHARD A. McCURDY 

THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CASWELL, H. EARLE, 
D. K. ARNOLD, BOOTH 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON 
ALEX. E. ORR. 8 UCKINGHAM 
WM. L. ANDREWS, ERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDEML, 
GEO. W. LANE. F. &1.ATFR, 

AMES FRAS LAWRENCE TURNORE. 
HIRAM BA ; 


CYRUS PECK, Seerciars. 
M. ay af Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. y~ 


CHAS. H. DUTCH CHER, "Bec. Brookiyn Dep't 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY. New York. 


62d Semi- oun alison ‘Jan, 1st, 1882. 
ASH CAPITAL. ............++.. 
rve for Reinsurance........ 
Reserve for all other liabilities 
Wet SarGOES..6 cccvcctcsevescccccces 











' Ps] 
Folieyhoidere tn. this Company have Ss). ,735 85.563 92 
the Gu ~ tt of the 
NEW YORK Sarery roe ND LAW. 
AN, President. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANS ANN UA L STATEMENT. 


—_ oor’ TINENTAL 
LiFe aR 


je Wameobeen, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
US, 





Old and Houng. 
THE HERB FORGETFULNESS. 
“ Wo wichst das Kraut Vergessenheit?” 
BY STUART STERNE. 


‘“* Were grows the herb Forgetfulness, 
Oh ! Mother, dost thou know? 

On sun-scorched soil no foot may press, 
Or ’mid eternal snow ? 





‘In some still nook the tempests shun, 
Or on the wind-swept plain? 

Lit by what pallid midnight sun, 
Fed by what dew or rain, 


“ Springs the white flower from whese deep 
heart 
A wondrous draught distilled, 
Has power to soothe each throbbing smart, 
Each yearning unfulffiled ; 


‘* All tears to dry, all wounds make whole, 
All founts of sorrow seal ; 

The bitterest anguish of the soul, 
Love’s hopeless pangs to heal? 


* O’er all the world I’d wander round, 
Through day and night as well, 

To learn where that sweet balm be found. 
Oh! Mother, canst thou tell ?”’ 


* Ay, clrild. The path is steep and siow ; 
Yet bmve and patient feet 

Will carry thee where thou may’st know 
That blossom biéter-sweet. 


‘* The herb that brings forgetfulness, 
And makes all wounds grow whole, 

And sends God’s Peace to soothe and bless 
The hopeless travailing soul, 


“* And has immortal power to still 
The fiercest wind and tide, 

Springs at the foot of that dark Hill 
Where Christ was crucified.” 





OUT OF NAZARETH. 


BY IDA M. LANE. 








** Dipy’? my Lord d’liver Dan-yell! 
D'liver Dan-yell, d’liver Dan yell! 
Didn't my Lord @’liver Dan yell, 
And a-why mot every maa?” 

Tue dusky chorus shouted out this in- 
quiry with great vivacity, and seemed as 
much amused by it as the audience evi- 
dently were. They belonged to the rising 
generation, and the quaint, whimsical strain 
carried no such solemnity of association and 
depth of meaning for them as for their 
parents; in consequence of which they had 
become, by just so much, unable to sing it. 
For no one can truly render that wild, sweet 
music but those who sing it in earnest. 

Miss Mayne, with her opera glass up, was 
taking notes of the devotion of the comic 
bass to the second contralto, and the lively 
interest of the first contralto, an immensely 
fat black woman, in the progress of the 
courtship. The by-play was always the 
most entertaining part of these things, she 
thought to herself, now that jubilee troupes 
swarmed everywhere, and the old, weird, 
untutored singing had given place to a 
pseudo-cultivation which spoiled the jubilee 
songs and was not equal to anything better. 
The singers Were of all degrees of darkness. 
“Two or three had the pale olive skin and 
large, beautiful eyes of the octoroon; two 
were as black as night, with shining round 
orbs and woolly locks; and the rest repre- 
sented all the intermediate shades. Pres- 
ently Miss Mayne’s eyes strayed to the 
pianist. There was no room for him and 
his instrument on the platform of the little 
country church, and he was stationed on the 
floor at the side. Only his profile was visi- 
ble. That showed a pale face, with no yel- 
low tint; regular Caucasian features, and 
black hair, slightly wavy. 

‘But his eyes probably show the Negro 
blood,” thought Miss Mayne. ‘‘They al- 
ways do.” 

His fingers showed that he was a trained 
musician; but, however absurd the songs, 
and however the audience laughed and ap- 
plauded, not a muscle of his face changed. 
He addressed himself solely to the work in 
hand, and paid no attention to anything 
else. 

This was something new to Miss Mayne’s 
experience of jubilee singers, who generally 
see everything that goes on, and appreeiate 
it too. She began to find him interesting. 
Presently he appeared on the platform to 
take the tenor part in a quartet (not a ju- 
bilee song), and Miss Mayne had him in full 
view. The eyes which were expected to 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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characteristic necessary for that purpose. 
They were dark; but neither large nor full, 
and deeply set under straight brows. Nota 
single feature revealed African blood. The 
whole face, though somewhat remarkable 
in its indications of character and refine- 
ment, was singularly cold and indifferent in 
expression, and his manner corresponded 
with it. The girl by whom he stood was a 
pretty octoroon, of a ladylike appearance; 
but he never glanced at her nor took the 
slightest notice of either her or the other 
members of the troupe. He looked straight 
ahead and sang his part. The song ended, 
he stepped back, with cold courtesy, and 
allowed the others to pass out first, then fol- 
lowed and resumed his place at the piano. 
Miss Mayne glanced at the program, 
crowded with such aristocratic names as 
Randolph, Livingston, Pemberton, etc,, and 
among them identified her rara avis as Mr. 
H. Deming, evidently one of the troupe. 
She had had a faint suspicion that he might 
be of white blood as well as appearance. 
The concert moved on to its close, and the 
troupe disappeared. The accompanist gath- 
ered up his music and followed, impassive 
asever. Miss Mayne, who was fond of 
problems, meditated on him somewhat that 
night and the next day. The day after she 
went back to her city home, and in a week 
had forgotten all about him. 

The Summer passed and part of the Fall. 
Miss Mayne, languidly talking, one evening, 
at a little musical gathering, to a man whose 
appreciation of the dolce far niente, she de- 
clared, always made her sleepy, was taken 
possession of by her hostess and released 
from the drowsy atmosphere. 

‘*I know that man bores you,” she began, 
in a lively strain, ‘‘and, besides, | have an 
oddity here whom I want to introduce to 
you. You like oddities, you know. He is 
Minnie’s music teacher, and certainly plays 
exquisitely; but he is not just like other 
people, though I can’t tell why. Perhaps 
you will be keener.” 

A moment later, Miss Mayne herself 
thought it possible, as two dark eyes, startled 
out.of their usual quiet, flashed an unmis- 
takable recognition into her face. For an 
instant he almost drew back, as if doubtful 
whether she would even acknowledge the 
introduction; but Elinor Mayne was quick 
to comprehend. She put out her hand with 
a smile, saying, with unwonted cordiality : 
‘“*T have already made acquaintance with 
you through your music, Mr. Deming. I 
heard you playing beautifully a few minutes 
ago. 

He was not slow of understanding, either. 
A look of relief passed over his face as he 
answered her. The hostess turned away, 
well-pleased. She had taken a fancy to 
this music teacher, and it was not often that 
Elinor Mayne received any one so cordially. 

They plunged at once into a musical dis- 
cussion, He was an enthusiast, and she 
critical and a trifle heterédox; but in argu- 
mentative powers they were equal, and the 
conversation became animated. Glancing 
up at him, as she made some laughing sally, 
she caught a glimpse of a fixed gaze intent 
on her face. It was full of a silent ques- 
tioning: ‘‘ What position do I hold in your 
eyes? How far will you treat me as your 
equal? Is it compassion, or honest human 
sympathy?” The expression was instantly 
repressed ; but she had seen it. From music 
in general they descended to music in par- 
ticular. He spoke of a certain trifle called 
“A Day in the Woods,” which she had 
never heard. 

‘‘Tt opens just before the dawn,” he de- 
scribed. ‘‘It is all quiet, except the low 
murmur of a brook and the rustle of the 
leaves. Then the birds begin to wake. One 
twitters sleepily; another answers far off; 
two or three chime in; the twittering grows 
louder and louder; and, in the midst of it, 
one song, sweet and clear, breaks out and 
goes soaring into the sky, farther and far- 
ther, till it dies away in the distance. Then 
the wood-creatures wake. The squirrels chat- 
ter here and there, and make sudden rushes 
through the leaves. All the time the brook 
goes babbling on, and the breeze rustles the 
leaves, and the different cries and songs of 
the birds sound at intervals. Sometimes 
you hear an angry little quarrel among 
them. As the sun mounts higher the 
drowsy hum of the insects grows loud and 
the breeze dies away. Then, after awhile, 
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stronger—no, not a thunder-storm,” in an- 
swer te an expressive little gesture. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing so hackneyed. Only a Summer gale. 
Oh} it is not grand music, you know; only 
sweet and delicate. ‘The wind sweeps and 
rushes through the trees, making them 
quiver through all their length, and now 
and then snapping off a dead branch, The 
fallen leaves whirl in the air, and the birds 
scold and flutter. Then it begins to die 
away again; the rustling and sough of the 
gale in the branches grows fainter; the rip- 
ple of the brook becomes audible once more; 
and the birds become more quiet. Gradu- 
ally, the usual still noises reappear, and then 
it begins to grow dark. The birds fly to 
their nests, and twitter and nestle there 
softly; the hum of the insects grows fainter, 
and then the crickets begin and the katy- 
dids. A soft rain begins to fall, and, with 
ite quiet patter on the leaves and the muffled 
sound of the brook, the music dies away.” 

‘* How I should like to hear it!” she said, 
appreciatively. ‘‘Can you not play it for 
me?” 

He made a deprecating gesture. 

**Oh! not here; not now; with all these 
people and the gaslight! I could not play 
it. It needs quiet, only a few to listen, and 
a soft light.” 

“Then will you come and ply it to me, 
some time? You shall have all the requl- 
sites.” 

Again that keen, questioning look in the 
dark eyes, and he hesitated an instant before 
he answered: 

“Thank you. I should like it.” 

“ And J should like it, I am certain,” she 
rejoined, lightly. ‘‘ Oh! Mrs. Burton, | did 
promise tosing. Didn’t 1?” 

And her hostess bore her away to the piano, 
whence her beautiful voice presently rose 
in Adelaide Proctor’s wistful, sweet ‘‘ Lost 
Chord,” with Sullivan’s pathetic music. 
Glancing up once, in the midst of it, she saw 
Hilary Deming’s eyes fixed on her, with 
their silent query, still unsatisfied. 

He did not come near her again; but he 
happened to be standing by Mrs. Burton 
when she made her adieus, and she included 
him in them. 

‘I shall be happy to see you at our little 
musical, Thursday evening, Mr. Deming. 
I think you would enjoy Mr. Sarasati’s vio- 
lin playing.” 

And her last glance, as she turned away, 
showed her his eyes, half eager, half wist- 
ful, still questioning silently: ‘‘ How far 
will it take you? At what point will you 
shrink from me?” 

He appeared at the musical; but not until 
the evening was half over, and Miss Mayne’s 
duties-as hostess left her little time to devote 
to him, except in making him at home 
among her other guests. She found, in her 
flittings to and fro, that he was becoming 
quite popular in a quiet way. His manner 
had a singularly delicate courtesy, which was 
very attractive, in spite of his gravity; and 
even that same gravity was not immovable, 
Miss Mayne discovered, as she heard a little 
ripple of laughter from a couple of shy girls 
to whom he was talking. She approached 
one of these girls presently, to ask her to 
sing. Sbe was almost a child, and hada 
wonderfully sweet voice, though she shrank 
aervously from exhibiting it. 

“Please come,” said Mr. Deming, in- 
stantly rising, with an entreating look. ‘‘I 
will accompany you, if you permit me, and 
if you break down, I will strike in with so 
many flourishes that the company will sup- 
pose that you paused to allow me an oppor- 
tunity to display my brilliant execution.” 

She laughed, and yielded, to the amuse- 
ment of Miss Mayne, who knew her timidity 
so well that she had scarcely expected her 
toconsent, Even in the midst of the song 
the poor child was seized with a fit of nerv- 
ous terror; but Hilary Deming’s eyes, which 
were wonderfully soft on occasions, raised 
to her face with an encouraging smile, car- 
ried her safely through, with only a tell-tale 
quiver of her bird-like voice. 

‘‘Do not forget our ‘ Day in the Woods,’ 
Miss Mayne said, as she bade him good- 
night. Again the silent question in his 
eyes, and then a rare smile broke over his 
face, as he answered: 

«1 wil) not forget it.” 

Miss Mayne conld scarcely be called an 
enthusiast on the subject of the colored 
race. Iam afraid, if the truth were told, 





her sympathy for them increased in propor- 
tion to the degree of white blood in theis 
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veins; not because she considered them nec- 
essarily superior to their darker brothers and 
sisters, but because she thought they had a 
harder lot. To be white, and yet not white, 
was infinitely worse than to be black, she 
reasoned, and she could not see why she, at 
least, should refuse to receive a man in every 
way her equal, because of seme possible, 
though indiscernible drops of black blood 
in his pedigree. So she received Mr. Dem- 
ing very graciously when he appeared one 
afternoon, rather dignified, and evidently a 
little doubtful still of his welcome. He 
seemed to be always expecting her to recon- 
sider and withdraw, and tested every step 
before he took it, as one does on thin ice. 

As the ‘Day in the Woods” died away 
with a few soft, lingering chords, Miss 
Mayne said, lightly: 

‘*Now come and take this easy chair and 
relate your experiences for my benefit.” 

It was only a jesting phrase with her; but 
Hilary Deming started up from the piano 
and casta keen glance at her out of his 
quick, dark eyes. Then he walked slowly 
over to the fire, and stood there, leaning 
against the mantel, and looking down at her 
as she sat opposite, lying back in an easy 
chair, her hands clasped loosely in her lap. 
She raised her eyes from the fire to his face, 
and began to talk about the musk; but he 
did not hear a word. He was studying her 
eyes. They were beautiful, large, soft gray 
eyes, darkly fringed, and full of meaning. 
When Elinor Mayne desired to conceal what 
she felt, she veiled those eyes; for she knew 
that their expressive depths held every 
thought of her heart for him who could 
read. Hilary Deming could read, and he 
read in them now, as they were lifted to his 
face, only the most earnest friendliness and 
the sincerest desire to help. Not a trace of 
shrinking or aversion, thank God! 

His gaze was so intent that she noticed its 
singularity and stopped in the midst of 
what she was saying. Then it settled into 
a look of determination, and he began to 
speak, in a low tone, with a half-repressed 
eagerness. 

‘‘IT know you have recognized me,” he 
said. ‘‘I remembered your face at once. I 
noticed you at the concert where you first 
saw me, three montbs ago.” 

He paused a moment. She did not ask 
him why he had noticed her. She was ac- 
customed to the fact that her beauty made 
her remarkable and memorable, even in a 
crowd. 

‘Tt was foolish, I suppose,” he went on, 
‘to identify myself with that troupe, if I 
meant afterward to pass for a—white man—” 
with bitter emphasis. ‘‘Any one who had 
seen me there might recognize me, as you 
did. May | tell you why I did it?” 

He was a little doubtful, even then, 
whether his fate could be of sufficient inter- 
est to her to occupy an hour of her time, 
such sad wisdom had he learned. He was 
reassured by her instant response. 

‘Pray do,” she answered, earnestly. 
‘‘ And set your mind at rest, so far as 1 am 
concerned. I could not have guessed it, if I 
had not recognized you.” 

‘1 suppose not,” he said, with sad scorn; 
raising his hand, which was nearly as white 
as hers, and surveying it. ‘‘ My mother’s 
mother was an octoroon. That is my near- 
est approach to black blood; but it is 
enough. My mother was blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, a slave in my father’s family, 
and educated with his sister. He was an 
invalid most of his life, and devoted himself 
to study and to the educatiou of myself and 
my two elder brothers. My mother wasa 
fine musician and taught me all I know of 
music. We lived very quietly, and though, 
of course, we had no society, we never 
missed it. Then came the War, in which 
my eldest brother was killed. A few years 
later, the Ku Klux visited us, shot my father 
and my second brother, and left me dead, 
as they supposed.” 

He pushed aside the thick waves of hair 

from his forehead and showed an ugly 
scar. 
‘‘My mother died soon after. I came 
North, then, expecting to find myself on a 
level with other men, according to my edu- 
cation and abilities.” 

He stopped a moment, his lips tightly 
compressed; then went on, in a voice in 
which the effort to repress all trace of feel- 





ing was faintly apparent, making it cold and 
hard. } 
“Ieoon found out my mistake, 1 did 


not attempt to conceal my race from the 


northern people whom I met, innocently. 


supposing them without the prejudices of 
the South. They were enthusiastic over the 
wrongs, now being righted, of the colored 
people. They hoped I would succeed in 
life—without their help; and wished me all 
good fortune—and good day! Not one of 
the men who were friendly to me for my 
own sake (they had no other motive) dared 
invite me to their homes, as one gentleman 
asks another. Even the women (and I have 
known some good women) would do any- 
thing for me but associate with me. They 
could not do it. I realize it now. Public 
opinion was too strong for them. At length 
I grew desperate, and resolved to try the 
race to which I am supposed to belong. I 
had never been thrown intimately with 
them. I joined the troupe of jubilee sing- 
ers with whom you saw me. They were all 
persons of some degree of cultivation and 
refinement, and they were working in a 
good cause—the education of the colored 
people.” 

“* And what was the result of that experi- 
ment?” she asked, as he paused and seemed 
disinclined to continue. He raised his eyes 
to her face for the first time since he began 
his story. 

“* You saw the result,” he answered, with 
slow emphasis. 

‘* Yes,” she assented, gently, ‘‘I did.” 

“T had been with them only a month 
when you saw me. I tried faithfully to be 
one of them; to enter into their life, at first. 
I claimed no advantage from my education 
or my larger mixture of white blood, and I 
really hoped to succeed with two or three 
of considerable refinement and intelligence; 
but they distrusted me. I was too white 
for them, as I am too black for the white 
people. We had nothing in common save 
that black blood, and, perhaps, in one or 
two, the passionate longing to be without it. 
Our training, our thoughts, our tastes, our 
aims, even our habits were all far apart. I 
gave it up and came here, and, just now, as 
you see, have drifted into passing for a white 
man. I have never done that before, inten- 
tionally, and it will not last now.” 

“But why not?” she asked, with the 
eagerness of deep interest. ‘‘Why not let 
it last, Mr. Deming? Win your position 
first, and then put your friends to the test, 
if you choose. Is it not worth an experi- 
ment, not only for your own sake, but in 
order to strike a blow, if possible, against 
the unreasonable prejudice which exists?” 

‘‘What? Under false pretenses?” he 
asked slowly, looking straight in her eyes, 
which were roused and earnest. 

‘* What is false about it? You are white, 
as they can see. You are the equal, by edu- 
cation and breeding, of the people whom 
you meet. It is the prejudice which is false. 
Let them know you first. Then your whole 
self, as you are, will be arrayed against the 
prejudice.” 

Hilary Deming still stood, with down- 
cast eyes and close-shut lips, considering the 
question. 

“Don’t you see that it is an especially 
good opportunity?” urged Miss Mayne. 
“Your advantages have been far superior 
to those of most who are in any degree re- 
lated tothe African race. You have none 
of the peculiarities which are, in them, re- 
pellent to the white people. It is an ex- 
treme case, really an exceptional one; but, 
once accepted, it would be the thin end of 
the wedge. Will you try, with what help I 
can give you?” 

He drew a long breath, and looked up. 

‘Well, at least I have nothing to lose,” 
he said, half bitterly. ‘‘I will try it.” 

Having accepted the experiment, he did 
his best for its success. He threw off the 
indifference and hesitation of his manner, 
which were but weapons of defense, and 
took his rightful place as a gentleman. He 
was found to be singularly cultivated, pe- 
culiarly refined and delicate in his manners, 
his tastes, his ideas. Mrs. Burton plumed 
herself on her rara avis of a music teacher, 
pupils became plenty and terms. high, and 
Mr. Deming's society was considered quite 
as desirable as his music. Miss Mayne soon 
had no need to introduce him; for his 
acduaintances exceeded hers. She looked 
on exultantly, with almost a positive hope 
rising in her heart of the success of this 
daring experiment. “‘ Surely,” she said to 
herself, as she heard from one and another 
strong expressions ef admiration and per: 
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sonal likings, “surely the knowledge that 
there are a few drops ef black blood in 
his veins cannot change all this, as if it had 
never been!” But as for him, he had as yet 
no faith in it. 

‘It proves nothing,” he said to her, one 
evening, ‘‘ that people receive me now. Let 
them once know my history, and you will 
see them all turn the cold shoulder on me at 
once,” 

** You say so because you have had such 
bitter experience,” she answered; ‘‘but you 
have begun at the other end this time. Per- 
haps the result will be different. There are 
reasonable people in the world, and it is not 
merely owing to your mote superficial at- 
tractions that you are winning so many 
friends. Why do you not do something 
better than to teach music, by the way?” 

“For what use?” he replied, with a touch 
of scorn, ‘‘ This will last but a little while, 
and after that, what difference will it make 
what I do!” 

Nevertheless, he began soon after to pub- 
lish various articles, which showed close 
thought and training and brought him into 
contact with minds which were the source 
of keen enjoyment to him. And now, for 
the first time, he seemed to catch a little of 
Miss Mayne’s eager hope. . 

‘Perhaps in the world of intellect,” he 
said, with a sort of wistful doubt, ‘‘ where 
mind is of so much more consequence than 
body, a little black blood will not matter so 
greatly.” 

He grew interested and happy in this life 
which was so new tohim. As the months 
rolled quietly by and brought no catas- 
trophe, it became almost a matter of course 
to him, and seemed as if it might last for- 
ever, although at times the recollection of 
his secret tlashed across him like a night- 
mare and he heard a cold tone in every 
voice, saw a look of aversion in every face. 
Then the temptation was strong upon him 
to conceal it forever, or until chance frus- 
trated him in the attempt. But the thought 
of Elinor Mayne revived his courage. ‘‘ Why 
should I think her the only person capable 
of regarding me without prejudice?” he 
argued. ‘‘It is only because she was the 
first. Why may there not be others as high- 
minded?” It was always possible that the 
world was better than he thought it. ‘“‘ And 
I am growing to be an egotist!” he declared, 
rousing himself with a mental shake. But 
few men were farther from being egotists. 
It was only circumstances which had forced 
him into the semblance of one. 

Miss Mayne was supremely satisfied with 
the progress of the experiment so far, and, 
although she knew that the critical point 
was not yet reached, could not avoid draw- 
ing hope from the satisfactory manner in 
which it was proceeding; and, at the worst, 
she thought to herself, with glad sympathy, 
he would have had one bright year in his 
life. 

He sat playing to her in the twilight, om: 
evening, as he had done that first nigh‘, 
nearly a year ago. She was in her favori.e 
armchair by the open window, making a 
picture in the dim light, with her creamy 
dress and pale pink flowers and ribbons, her 
wide eyes looking dreamily into the dis- 
tance, as the music died away so softly that 
she was unconscious of its cessation. She 
was roused by the soft touch of a hand on 
hef bair, and turned her head, startled. He 
had already moved away from her, and his 
face was so deeply flushed that she saw it, 
even where he stood in the shadow. 


‘Forgive me,” he said, in a low, earnest 


tone. “I did not think what I was doing. 
Pray, believe me.” 

She did not answer. The unusual action, 
and something strange in his voice, startled 
her almost to bewilderment. He moved 
forward into the light, and the flush died 
away, leaving him very pale. 

“«T must tell you, then,” he said, with a 
sort of desperation. ‘‘I did not mean to tell 
you; but I cannot have you think ill of me. 
I can bear many things, but not that. I have 
loved you a long time.” 

It said much for his self-control, as well 
as for her lack of consciousness, that it was 
clearly a new thought to her. She even 
seemed not to at once fully comprehend it. 
He hurried on, eagerly. ? 

‘Tt is an old story to you, that men should 
love you. That need not surprise you. But 
I never meant to tell you. phn ead 
keep my place as your friend, and never 
you that, How could I help loving yout 
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You answer to everything in me, and you 
were the first. to hold out a friendly hand to 
me on an. equal footing.” 

He bent nearer, to look into her eyes, and 
saw, to his terror, a faint shade of horror 
stealing into their depths. For a moment 
his self-restraint appeared to desert him, and 
he exclaimed, in a voice of passionate en- 
treaty, as if he were appealing for his life: 

“1 never expected you to love me. I 
never even desired that you should; for I 
knew it was impossible that you should 
marry me. Even had you wished to do.so, 
I could not have allowed it. And I will 
never blame you, not though you send me 
away and refuse me your friendship. I 
shall always be glad that I have known you 
and loved you, only tell me” (his voice 
had an almost agonized ring) ‘‘toll me, if 
you can, that it is not my blood, not that 
black blood, that you shrink from!” 

For ah instant she gazed into his eyes, the 
dreaded expression growing stronger in hers; 
then, without a word, dropped her face in 
her hands, A dead silence followed. Neither 
of them made a motion or a sound. The 
ticking of a clock across the hall seemed 
magnified into a disturbance. Finally he 
spoke, in a voice so different that she 
shivered, and yet there was nothing painful 
about it. It was only singularly gentle. 

‘‘Pray, do not grieve so,” he said. ‘‘It 
is not your fault in the least. It could not 
have been otherwise. I should have known 
it from the first. In my heart, I did know 
it. My folly was in trying to escape my 
fate. There is nothing for me and for those 
like me but to live alone, and die and leave 
no trace. You did all youcould. You are 
not to blame because Nature conquered you 
at last. I thank you for having borne with 
me so long. Good-bye. Don’t be afraid,” 
fancying she stirred. ‘‘I will not touch 
you again. Good-bye;” and in a moment 
the door closed, softly, and she knew that 
he was gone. 

The next evening, as Miss Mayne entered 
Mrs. Burton’s parlors, cool and calm, and 
‘‘handsomer than ever, confound her!” ac- 
cording to an unappreciated suitor in a dis- 
tant corner, her hostess rushed up to her in 
quite an unwonted flurry of excitement. 

“‘My dear Miss Mayne, have you heard 
the news about Mr. Deming?” 

‘*News?” said Miss Mayne, serenely, 
smiling graciously across the room at the 
unappreciated suitor. ‘‘No. What?” 

‘* Why, he’s a Negro, my dear; actually a 
Negro! Think of it!” 

‘Dear me!” responded Miss Mayne, rais 
ing her level brows a hair's breadth. ‘‘ How 
very unpleasant for him!” 

‘* Well, yes,” replied Mrs. Burton, rather 
taken aback. Evidently this view of the 
matter had not come under her considera- 
tion before. ‘‘ But think of us, receiving a 
Negro all these months, and really making 
quite a pet of him!” 

“What do eg age he Mrs. 
Burton?” inquired Miss Mayne, placidly. 
“Mr. Deming is certainly not black.” 

‘* Of course he isn't, and that makes it all 
the worse.“ He looks just like any gentle- 
man; and-acts like one, too, I must say. 
But there is black blood in his veins, for all 
that!” 

*‘ And do you really think that makes him 
less of a gentleman?” asked Miss Mayne, 
with a curious smile. 

“Exeuse me,” said Mrs. Burton, curtly, 
and turned away to welcome a new guest, 
to whom she instantly related the whole 
story, adding, as her opinion, that Elinor 
Mayne was so odd, she really believed she 
would have treated Hilary Deming just the 
same, if she had known it all the time. On 
all sides, Miss Mayne heard astonishment, 
regret, pity, scorn—comments varying with 
the character of the speaker, but all having 
the same underlying principle—that for black 
blood, however much diluted, there was no 
salvation in American social life. Few of 
the remarks were as extreme as Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s; but that, Miss Mayne said to herself, 
with a hopelessness far from showing itself 
in her quiet face, was simply owing to a less 
degree of vehemence in feeling and manner. 
There was no dissent from the universal con- 
clusion. That was a matter of course. She 
drifted around, at last, to a spot where two 
of Mr. Deming’s literary friends, men of 
jen and kind feeling, were still 





sities. That is anexcellent place for him. 
He will do good work there; and nothing 
better is open to him, peor fellow.” 
‘*Suill, i¢ does seem unreasonable,” re- 
plied. the other, ‘‘ that man as white.as you 
or I, and just.as well educated, should have no 
more place in society than if he were a dog.” 
‘* Yes; but what can bedone? The preju- 
dice will die out, perhaps, in a few more 
generations; but then the elass to which 
Deming belongs will have died out, too. 
The black people, and even the mulattoes 
and quadroons, are in sufficient numbers to 
make a society for themselves; but the com- 
paratively few who are neither black nor 
white belong nowhere. Neither race wants 
them. All their tastes and sympathies are 
with the whites; but they cannot intermarry 
with them, end it is impossible to mingle in 
a society where they are ineligible to mar- 
riage. That is where the trouble would 
come it, you see, even if people would con- 
sent to associate with them otherwise. You 
or I, you know, could meet Deming every 
day, and talk and walk and eat with him, 
and never think of his octoroon grand- 
mother; but, suppose he wanted to marry 
one of our daughters! I am afraid the 
prejudice would come to the surfacc in the 
most liberal of us at that point, and, as for 
the women themselves !—No, there is nothing 


and die out as fast as possible!” 

Miss Mayne made her adieu and went 
home. A light was burning in the music- 
room, and she entered to extinguish it. As 
she put up her hand to turn it out, her eye 
was attracted by a small object lying on the 
music-stand. She stopped and picked it up. 
It was a little memorandum book in which 
Hilary Deming had noted his engagements. 
She had seen it a hundred times. It wasa 
dainty little thing, Russia-covered. He was 
fastidious in his belongings. As she turned 
it over in her hand, she heard his voice 
again, unutterably sad in its gentleness: 

“Don't be afraid. I will not touch you 

‘““What could I expect of others,” she 
said to herself, bitterly, ‘‘ when I failed him 
myself ?” 

She stood silently looking down at the 
note-book, till she roused to the conscious- 
ness that hot tears were falling on it. 

“No,” she said, aloud. ‘‘ Thereis nothing 
for them but to live alone and die out as 
fast as possible.” 

And she put out the light and went up- 
stairs. 

But she caried the note-book with her. 
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THE BIRD CRITICS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


*Twas a wonderful song, 
Rippling out bold and clear, 
With a rapturous trill. 
And the birds, far and near, 
Paused and looked at each other, 
Their feelings to smother, 

And seemed to say: “‘ Oh! did you hear ?’’ 


“*Tis the finest, by far,”’ 
Said a gay bobolink, 
“ Of the songs I have heard, 
And I say what I think.” 
Bawled a catbird: “‘ 80 clever 
A note I’ve heard never !"’ 
“* That’s so,” chirped a sparrow. ‘“Che-wink !”’ 


“ I'm a pretty good judge, 
And, of course, ought to know. 
’Tis superb, there’s no doubt,’’ 
Croaked a cute-looking crow. 
“ Why, ’tis just my opinion, 
In all bird-dominion 
There’s no other bird could sing so !”” 


“* Tell us, who could it be ?” 
Chirped they all in a trice. 

“ Robin, nightingale, lark, 
Where’s this bird beyond price ?”’ 
While they wondered and waited, 
The singer, elated, 

Peeped out, though she paused once or twice. 

“ Oh! "twas you?” queried they, 
And they looked down in scorn. 

“ Why, to sing with such skill, 
Surely you were not born !”’ 

“Quite a different matter,” 
A jay then did chatter, 

“ At singing you know you're forlorn !”’ 

“ You surprised us, of course,” 
Cried the bird they call bine. 

“ But you're naught buts wren, 
And it never will do!” 
So the flock in a hurry, 








“Thee oid a, gabe to 
fill « vacancy in one of the colored Save 


And the moral !—I leave it with you. 
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for them but to keep away from the whites, | 


‘| stout fellow, with a bronzed face and a 


PALM BRANCHES. 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


‘Tue Sabbath rest is over and the village. 
of Bethany is astir in the early dawn of the 

first day of the week. Always, in these 

latitudes, the morning hours are the busiest. 

The heat of noon forces laborers to seek the 

shade. Those who have out-door tasks 

make haste to finish them before the‘sun is 

high. But just now there is unwonted bus- 

tle in this quiet suburb; for the Passover . 
festivities are at hand, and the throngs that 

have already begun to gather for the great 

feast have pitched their tents and built their 

booths in every eligible-spot in the neigh- 

borhood—some in the valley west of Bethany 

and some on the hights beyond that over- 

look Jerusalem. These pilgrims are awake 
with the first light, and their preparations 
for the morning meal go on, amid shouts of 
mirth and snatches of song. It is lively 
season with the dwellers in the little village, 

many of whom have guests in their own 
houses; and the day after the Sabbath is 
sure to call out the toilers a little earlier 
than any other day in the week. 

From one of the houses in the village a 
young man comes forth, and, glancing over 
his shoulder toward the east, where the 
ruddy glow of the sky is changing to the 
gold that foretokens the sun-rising, he grasps 
a staff that leans against the lintel, tightens 
his girdle, and pushes off at a swinging pace 
on the road leading to Jerusalem. He isa 


brawny arm. There is a kindly light in his 
eye; but no sign of timidity in countenance 
or gesture. Over his head, as he walks 
toward the city, flies a long black line of 
rooks, followed by a scattering flock of ra- 
vens. They, too, have come tothe Passover; 
for they will find plenty of spoil in the rub- 
bish of the circling camps. On a housetop 
near a blue thrush pipes his melancholy 
note. A rocky wall by the roadside, stuc- 
coed with nests of the busy swifts, is alive 
with their twitter. The young man’s 
senses are awake to the movements and cries 
of these tribes of the air. He glances 
quickly above and about him and seems to 
feel in his own limbs the freedom of the 
birds. As he passesthrough the little valley 
that divides the ridge on which Bethany 
stands from the higher summit of the Mount 
of Olives, he approaches an encampment, in 
front of which stands a youth of about his 
own age, apparently setting out in the same 
direction. Their eyes meet, and a glad cry 
of recognition breaks from the lips of both. 

‘*Hail, Reuben!” 

‘Hail, Justus!” 

‘* Peace to you!” 

‘The peace of the Lord be with you!” 

‘‘How long have you been here en- 
camped?” aske the traveler from Bethany, 
who answers to the name of Reuben. 

‘‘ Since the fifth day of the last week,” 
answers Justus, 

‘* And when did you leave Capernaum?” 

‘Ten days ago.” 

“You came, then, by the direct road 
through Samaria?” 

“We did.” 

“It is good to meet a neighbor in this 
multitude,” cries Reuben. ‘‘I am never 
lonely save in such a crowd. In the wilder- 
nese or on the top of Lebanon my heart is at 
home. It is the throng of unfamiliar faces 
that makes me desolate, But whither were 
you going, for your loins are girded?” 

' ‘To Jerusalem.” 

“Good. §Soam I.” 

The friends turn their faces toward the 
city and push on. 

‘* When did you arrive and where are 
you sojourning?” asks Justus. 

‘‘T came on the day before the Sabbath,” 
answers Reuben, ‘‘ with the caravan that 
followed Jesus of Nazareth; and my lodging 
place is with my sister, who dwells next 
door to the house of Martha, in Bethany.” 

‘* Ah!” cries ‘Justus. ‘‘ So you were in 
that company. On the afternoon of the day 
before the Sabbath, as they passed on toward 
the city, some of those who paused to rest 
near our encampment told us that Jesus had 
come to Bethany and was tarrying there 
over the Sabbath. Where did you join his 
caravan?” 

‘‘Two days’ journey beyond Jericho, in 
Perea. We came slowly, for the caravan 
was large and the halts were frequent and 
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Then, in the long waits at the noontide, he 
has been speaking wonderful words; the 
mightiest’and yet the gentlest I have ever 
heard him speak, His heart seems to over- 
flow with pity for the woes of men.” 

‘Yet this.is the man,” breaks in Justus, 
smiting a thorn-bush with his staff, ‘‘whom 
the great Council has doomed to death! 
You know that they have issued an order 
that any one who knows his whereabouts 
must bring them word. They mean to kill 
him.” 

«*T have heard it,” answers Reuben, ‘‘and 
I understand it not. What means their 
spite?” 

“It is because the people are turning to 
him as their Master and Leader. Since 
Lazarus was raised from the dead the tide 
has turned in his favor. The anger of the 
priests knows no bounds. They pretend to 
be afraid that he is forming a party that 
will rebel and rouse the wrath of the 
Romans; but that is not their reason. They 
know that their own power is slipping away 
from them, and they hate him because of 
the sharp words that he has often spoken 
against their hypocrisies. And now they 
are plotting to put Lazarus also to death, 
that his life may no longer witness to the 
power that raised him from the dead.” 

‘Let them beware!” shouts Reuben. 
“They may go too far. We have all been 
taught to believe that when no prophet is in 
the land the voice of the Council is as the 
voice of God; but there never was a mightier 
prophet than Jesus of Nazareth, and when 
the Council seeks to destroy him it is fighting 
against God.” 

“Will he dare to go into Jerusalem?” 
queries Justus, ‘‘The spies of the Council 
are lying in wait for him, and they will surely 
seize him, if he ventures near the city.” 

** Ah! but he will go!” replies Reuben 
‘* And he will go openly. The spies of the 
Council will have ample opportunity to 
take him. ButI think they will not do it. 
Iam going now to Jerusalem to tell his 
friends that he is coming; for many among 
them desire to meet him and escort him into 
the city in a triumphal procession. The 
great multitude that ceme with him from 
Jericho and many others, doubtless, will be 
glad to show the priests that it is not safe to 
lay bands on him. Some of those who are 
encamped on the other side of Olivet came 
over to Bethany last night, after the sunset, 
to learn if Jesus would come into the city. 
He was attending a feast at the house of Si- 
mon, and they could not see him; but I 
promised to bring them word. SoJI have 
seen Simon Peter, and have learned from 
him that Jesus will set forth this morning 
for Jerusalem. A goodly number will ac- 
company him from Bethany ; others, I know, 
will meet him on the way and go into the 
city with him.” 

The young men have been walking rap- 
idly. The excitement of their talk has 
quickened their pace, and they bave now 
gained the hight of Olivet and are begin- 
ning to descend westward into the valley 
out of which rises .the holy hill on which 
Jerusalem is builded. The city lies before 
them, still mainly in the shadow, though the 
first rays of the sun are shining on the tops 
of Herod's towers and blazing from the 
golden pinnacles upon the temple-roof, All 
along the slopes of Olivet, up and down the 
Kedron valley are the white tents of pil- 
grims. The confused noise of thecity, wak- 
ing from its rest, comes up to them in a 
subdued murmur. The young men pause 
for a moment, overcome by the beauty of 
the scene before them; lift up their voices in 
a familiar strain of the Hallel, that they are 
wont to sing on drawing nigh to Jerusalem; 
and then hasten down the steep descent. 

‘*It cannot be far,” says Reuben, ‘‘ to the 
encampment of those Galileans whom I 
seek. They told me that it was just beyond 
the summit, on the eastern side of the road. 
There! That is Azariah of Tiberias and Jon- 
adab of Dalmanutha, leaning against that 
rock. Peace to you, brethren!” 

The two men answer the salutation and 
come forward. ‘‘ What tidings?” they ea- 
gertly inquire. ‘Will he come to the 
feast?” 

“* Yes; he is coming to the city this morn- 
ing,” answers Reuben. “‘ He is on his. way 
by this time. If you would do him honor, 
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tents round about has gathered round the 
young men. 

**Does he know,” asks one, ‘‘that the 
priests have sworn to kill him?” 

“‘Ay, he knows it,” answers Reuben; 
** but he fears not. What is more, he knows 
that his friends are resolved to bear him in 
triumph into the city, and he forbids it not. 
The honor that he has always refused he 
now freely suffers. His time has come, he 
tells his disciples. And if there be any 
among us who love him for what he has 
taught us or for what he has done for us, it 
is time for us to bestir ourselves and give a 
voice to our gratitude, that all men shall 
hear.” 

“‘Ay, we will!” cry. many of the by- 
standers. 

Azariah of Tiberias, a short, well-knit man 
of fifty, with iron-gray beard and resolute 
air, at once takes the leadership of this en- 
terprise. ‘‘Let those go with the tidings,” 
he says, ‘‘to whom the prophet has given 
deliverance and power. Thomas, you were 
blind and he gave you sight. Run down 
the slope of the Mountain of Offense here 
on the south, and tell the people that are 
there encamped. MHananiah, you were a 
cripple. Take the strength that Jesus gave 
you and speed to the encampment below 
there, about the Pool of Siloam. Ezra, you 
were a paralytic, and now you are swiftest 
of them all. Hasten round the south valley 
and up to the Fountain of Gihon. James, 
you, too, were lame before his hands were 
laid on you. Follow up the valley of the 
Kedron, and press through the sheep-gate 
into the city, proclaiming to all that Jesus is 
on his way from Bethany. Tell them all to 
hasten to the great rock near the foot of 
Olivet, on the Bethany road. Thence we 
will all set forth together to meet him.” 


There was no delay. The messengers 
were soon speeding down the hill, and it 
was but a few minutes before the tidings 
Lad reached the ears of thousands. Many 
who heard it paid no heed to it and some 
even answered the message with words of 
spite and scorn; but among them all were 
not a few who had seen the face of Jesus 
and had heard his voice and had learned to 
trust and honor him, and many others on 
whom or on whose kindred he had wrought 
great works of healing. The time had now 
come when they could express, by a great 
public act of thanksgiving and praise, their 
gratitude to Jesus for his goodness to them; 
and they sprang to their feet and hastened, 
by scores and hundreds, to the place ap- 
pointed. 

Meantime, the Master, with the twelve, 
had been quietly preparing for the journey 
to Jerusalem. All the morning the people 
who dwelt or were sojourning in Bethany 
and in its suburbs, including many pilgrims 
whose tents were pitched in the valley be- 
low, had been gathering about the house of 
Martha. It was plain that Jesus was not to 
go unattended to Jerusalem. Among this 
company there was much earnest talk. Laz- 
arus, who was passing out and in and whom 
they all addressed with a respect that was 
akin to awe, furnished one theme of their 
conversation; but there were many from 
distant cities and towns in Perea and in Gali- 
lee who had stories of their own, not less 
marvelous, to tell of the wonders that Jesus 
had wrought. And the fact that he now 
seemed to be yielding to the popular will 
and no longer to reject the homage of the 
people, gave great encouragement to the 
patriotism of many. ‘‘ Verily,” they said, 
with bated breath and trembling voices, 
**the time that he has waited for is come. 
He will delay no longer. He will restore the 
Kingdom to Israel.” 

At last, there is a pause in the talk and a 
stir in the crowd, for Jesus is coming forth 
from the house. He waits on the threshold 
a moment, to say farewell to Mary and Mar- 
tha and Lazarus; then turns to the crowd, 
who fill the air with acclamations. At once 
he sets forth in the way, part of the throng 
going betore him and part following after. 
At a turn in the road, just below Bethany, 
he pauses for a little conversation with those 
nearest him, and the multitude see him 
pointing in the direction of Bethphage, a 
viilage directly across the valley from Beth- 
any, on the ridge of Olivet. Shortly two 
of his disciples are seen running across the 
fields in the direction of Bethphage. They 
have gone (so the people learn) for a young 
ass, that belongs to a friend of the Master 
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who lives in Bethphage. They are to bring 
the colt down the Bethphage road to its 
junction with the Bethany road, and there 
the Master will await them. Soon the mul- 
titude are at the meeting of the ways, and 
Jesus seats himself to rest on a rock by the 
roadside. It isalovely morning, the first 
day of the week, the second day of April, 
the fairest season of the year. The sun is 
just above the eastern bill and the dews are 
sparkling yet on leaf and blossom. The 
barley is already turning golden, and the 
wheat is tall enough to wave beneath the 
soft south wind that plays with its green 
pennants and dapples its velvety surfaces. 
The air is full of the keen delight with 
which these Spring mornings often thrill the 
senses, and the multitude reveals in its rest- 
less movements some traces of this excite- 
ment. Presently the two disciples are seen 
leading a white colt down the rude path 
from Bethphage, whereupon a shout arises. 
No man has ever ridden on this colt and he 
bears no saddle; but two of the disciples 
hasten forward, and, casting their abbas, a 
purple one and a white one, upon his back, 
bind them on bim with the girdle of another. 
Thus gayly caparisoned, the colt is mounted, 
amid the acclamations of the people, the two 
disciples who brought him walking on either 
side, to guide him as the cortege moves for- 
ward. And now the excited multitude 
gives vent to its long-pent-up enthusiasm. 
There are many who shout and sing, with 
not much better reason than the lambs have 
for bleating or the birds for singing—be- 
cause it isa time of gladness and the air in- 
toxicates them; but many, more thoughtful, 
have a better reason for their joy. Their 
personal thankfulness to this Prince of Life 
stirs their hearts; but better than this is 
the assurance that he is now to take the 
scepter as Prince of the House of David. 

** What does it all mean, my Father?” asks 
a lad, who now for the first time is going up 
to the Passover. 

‘It means, my son, that Israel is again to 
have a King. Behold your King!” 

‘But can that man of gentle face and 
plain garments be a king?” the lad queries. 

‘Yea. Know you not what the prophet 
has written? ‘Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. He is 
just and having salvation; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass and a colt, the foal of an ass,’ 
This day is this Scripture fulfilled. Blessed 
are your eyes, my son, that they have seen 
this day!” 

‘It is wonderful,” exclaims the boy, wit 
atremor in his voice. ‘I had forgotten 
that word of the prophet. Surely, this is 
the very joy that he foretold.” 

‘Some of the Rabbis say,” the lad’s 
father continues, ‘*that the ass on which the 
king ig to ride will be descended from the 
one that bore Abraham when he went to 
offer Isaac on Mount Moriah; but that is 
wisdom beyond what is written. I know 
nothing of that. But the prophet’s words 
are plain. No one can misunderstand 
them.” 

‘* What a mighty shout the people raise!” 
cries the lad. ‘‘ And see, my father, they 
are casting down their garments before 
him.” 

It is even so. Fired with the enthusiasm 
of the moment, the people are running for- 
ward and spreading their abbas in the path. 
A many-colored carpeting stretches away 
before the Master, up the winding road, to 
the brow of Olivet. Soon the procession 
has reached the summit, and the road, wind- 
ing round the shoulder of the hill, brings 
them suddenly in sight of the glorious city, 
resplendent now in the light of the risen 
sun and garlanded with its circle of hills, 
all covered with gardens and orchards and 
robed in the beauty of the early Spring. 
Instantly, from all the multitude, breaks the 
song of Jechoniah: 

“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; 


Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; 
Behold ! thy King cometh unto thee.” 


But suddenly the shouting ceases and a 
hush falls on the jubilant multitude. Jesus 
is sitting there upon the colt, his head bent 
forward, his face turned toward the city, 
his eyes filled with tears. 

“If thou hadst known,” he cries, and in 
the intensity of his grief his voice breaks 
into a scb—‘‘if thou hadst known, in this 
day, even thou, O Jerusalem, the things 
which belong unto peace: but now they are 





ground, and thy children within thee, be- 
cause thou knewest not the time of thy vis- 
itation.” 

The sorrow of the Master invades the 
breasts of his disciples. They do not un- 
derstand his words, but a grief so deep com- 
pels the response of sympathy and many 
who stand near him are weeping with him. 

‘Why does he weep, my father?” asks 
the lad again, in whose own eyes the tears 
are standing. 

“I know not, my son. It is all dark to 
me.” 

In a few moments Jesus rides forward, 
and the company that were following him 
fall to the rear, their boisterous mirth sub- 
dued for the moment. 

But see! A great crowd of people is 
mounting the hill from the valley of the 
Kedron. They fill all the highway and 
spread out into the Selds. There are thou- 
sands of them, and they press forward with 
an eager haste, that makes one fear lest some 
shall fall and be trampled. Soon the two 
companies have met upon the hillside, and, 
when the multitudes ascending perceive that 
Jesus comes, as the prophets have foretold 
that the King, long expected, should come, 
riding upon an ass’s colt, their joy knows 
no measure. Many, as they have mounted 
the hill, have gathered their arms full of 
the green fronds of the palm. These they 
scatter in the path before him. Others pull 
branches from the trees that line the road 
and cast them in the way. The rocky road 
is bright with leafy carpeting. And now the 
company that have come forth to meet him, 
having flung their garlands at his feet, turn 
their faces toward Jerusalem, and lead on, 
as the vanguard of his escort. All the while 
they have been shouting Hosanna! hos- 
anna! and when they begin their march the 
shout takes on arhythmic form—word after 
word is added, and it becomes a chant, that 
links itself with some familiar melody and 
is beaten back and forth in a grand an- 
tiphony from those that go before the Lord 
to those that follow after. Thus they shout 
and sing: 

“Hosanna! Hosanna! 

Hosanna to the Son of David! 

Blessed be he that cometh In the name of the Lord. 

Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the 

sieed the kingdom of our father David that 

cometh in the name of the Lord. 


Peace in heaven and glory in the highest. 
Tr. in the high *t had 





As they pour down through the vale of 
Kedron, the multitudes on either side join in 
the song. What a chorus it is! The temple 
walls above them on the left hand send back 
its echoes. The arches of the sky ring with 
its glad refrain. 

But the people are not all rejoicing. Here 
and there groups of dark-browed men, some 
of them in priestly robes, glower at the cor- 
tege and mutter to one another as it passes. 
The eyes of Jesus rest on some of these; 
but he is not any more disturbed by their 
omnious glances than he is elated by the ap- 
plause of the multitude. His face does not 
change. It wears continually the same calm, 
sad, far-away look that it wore when he 
first came forth from the house of Martha. 
Now and then some one whom he has 
healed runs to his side and kisses his hand, 
with thankful tears; but Jesus responds only 
with a tender look. 

On the glad throng presses, Jesus riding 
in the midst, up the Kedron Valley, past the 
Garden of Gethsemane, soon to be the scene 
of the Saviour’s agony, to the gate near the 
Pool of Bethesda. The numbers increase 
and the enthusiasm grows. The Pharisees, 
who have been plotting the death of Jesus, 
are filled with fury at this popular uprising 
in his honor. Evidently, it is hard for them 
to keep their hands from rending him. It is 
only the fear that they may themselves be 
rent that restrains them. Here and there a 
raging Scribe, mingling with the multitude, 
rebukes those about him for blasphemy ; but 
his words are not heeded. Just as the Mas- 
ter approaches the gate of the city, half a 
dozen Pharisees rush up to him, livid with 
rage. Instantly half a score of young men 
are by his side, confronting them, among 
them that Reuben of Capernaum whom we 
saw earlier in the morning bearing tidings 
from Bethany to Jerusalem. 

“Stand back there, sirs!” the young man 
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cries, and it is plain that his mood is not one 
to be trifled with. ‘* Come no nearer, lest you 
become food for crows in the Valley of Hin- 
nom.” 

“*Be patient, Reuben,” the Master says, 
with a smile, laying his hand un the shoulder 
of the impetuous youth. ‘‘ There is no place 
here for anger or threatening. What would 
you, friends?” 

The Pharisees, thus addressed, are sub- 
dued by the quiet majesty of the Lord far 
more than by the fierceness of his disciple. 
They venture nothing more than a protest. 
** Hearest thou not,” they say, ‘‘ what these 
disciples of thine are shouting, with what 
blaspbemous cries they hail thee? Why dost 
thou not rebuke them?” 

Jesus turns his gaze full upon the faces of 
these intruders, and answers, solemnly: ‘‘I 
tell you, if these should hold their peace, the 
very stones of the wall would cry Hosanna!” 

The Pharisees rétreat, muttering to one 
another; and the procession moves on 
through the outer gate, past the House of 
Mercy, to the foot of Mount Moriah. Here 
the multitude, defiled by the dust of travel, 
must halt, to remove their sandals, to cleanse 
their feet, and to lay aside their staves, 
while Jesus, who has ridden and who, 
therefore, by the Jewish law, needs no 
cleansing, passes by and dismounts at the 
temple gate. One more great shout of 
‘*Hosanna to the King of David” follows 
him, as he disappears in the sacred en- 
closure. He has entered Jerusalem in tri- 
umph, as the Prince of Peace, as the Mes 
siah of Israel; and now he stands in the 
court of the Lord’s house. The messenger 
of the covenant has suddenly come to his 
temple. 

He has come as the messenger of judg- 
ment, but also as the messenger of mercy; 
for even here, in the house of the Lord, 
are the sick and the afflicted and they 
quickly find him. On one after another his 
hands are laid with healing power. There 
is no place so sacred and no time so holy 
that he will not use them in his ministries 
of love. 

Before the wants of all these sufferers 
are supplied the eager throng that followed 
him into the city, having made themselves 
ready for entrance, begin to press into the 
temple courts. And now again the glad cry 
begins to resound within these hallowed 
walls: ‘Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
They who have shared and they who have 
witnessed these last miracles of love join 
their voices in the song. It is one of the 
temple melodies to which the chant has been 
improvised, and the great chorus of boys 
employed in the service of the temple come 
crowding round, and take up the refrain, 
with voices shrill and clear. The great 
council that has plotted the murder of 
Jesus is in session in its chamber; and, hear- 
ing the clamor, the dignitaries come hurry- 
ing out. ‘‘ What means all this?” they cry. 
But their wrath is powerless to quell the ex- 
citement of the crowd. ey, too, will ap- 
peal to Jesus himself to put a stop to the en- 
thusiasm. ; 

‘*Hearest thou what these say?” they 
cry in his ear, their voices drowned by the 
songs of their own choristers: 

“Yea,” answers Jesus. ‘‘ Have ye never 
read, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise ’?” 

The priests fall back in utter dismay. 
‘‘What can we do?” they cry. ‘‘The man 
wé have swora to destroy comes into our 
temple and defies us. We hear him glori- 
fied as King within these holy walls. The 
very children in the temple fall down and 
worship him. We have striven to check his 
power, but we ourselves are powerless be- 
fore him. Behold how we prevail nothing! 
Lo! the world is gone after him.” 

They have not yet summed up the causes 
of their wrath. Jesus has been standing, 
hitherto, in one of the great porches of the 
temple. It is here that the blind and the 
lame have sought him. It is here that the 
children have gathered to praise him. Now 
he walks on into the Court of the Gentiles. 
The sight which there meets his eyes is one 
on which he has looked before and which 
has before aroused his indignation. The 
Court is full of the stalls of cattle and the 
cages of birds; the porches are crowded 
with the jingling tables of the coin-brokers. 
The air resounds with the lowing of beasts, 
and the bleating of lambs, and the strenuous 
jargon of the chaffereya. Jesus hesitated 
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not a moment. He quickly advances “into 
the midst of the Court, and his voice. is 
heard above all the din of the market. 

‘“‘Take these things hence!” he-cries. ‘Is 
it not written ‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer?’ But ye have madc ita 
den of thieves.” The fire is flashing from 
those sorrowful eyes. That placid brow is 
hot with aholy resentment. The traders have 
seen him once before, and they stand not on 
the order of their going. He needs no 
scourge of small cords this time. The wrath 
of his countenance is enough. Down past 
the stands of the money-cliangers he goes, 
with stately tread, sweeping them inconti- 
nently before him. Butchers and beasts and 
birds and brokers are driven forth in pro- 
miscuous rout. The King, who has sud- 
denly come to his temple, has once more 
purified its precincts from the defilements of 
an indecent greed. 

The day passes slowly. Jesus remains in 
the temple, healing those who seek his grace, 
teaching the people who care to listen. The 
enthusiasm of the morning has spent its 
force, and the multitudes who shouted 
Hosanna are waiting in a great expectation. 
‘*What will he do next?” they are saying 
one toanother. ‘‘ When will he proclaim him- 
self King?” No one can answer. By and 
by the evening comes, and Jesus quietly 
withdraws from the temple and goes back 
on foot to Bethany. All about the streets, 
as well as the temple courts, the people are 
asking: ‘‘ Where is he?” 

Just outside the Beautiful Gate our 
friends of the morning, Reuben and Justus, 
chance to meet again. 

‘‘O Reuben,” cries Justus, ‘‘know ye 
whither the Master has gone?” 

‘“Nay. I know not.” 

“This moment,” says Justus, ‘‘I heard 
one saying that he had seized the tower of 
Antonia.” 

‘“Who said it?” shouted Reuben. “‘ Per- 
adventure it is true. Let us go and see.” 

Instantly they are flying down the narrow 
street toward the tower. It is but a mo- 
ment’s run, and the young men stop, pant- 
ing, before the gate. But the Roman 
centurion stands in his place and the 
mailed sentries of the legion are pacing up 
and down. Cleurly, the rumor was without 
foundation. 

‘* Was it not the palace of Herod?” que- 
ries Reuben, eagerly. 

‘* Perhaps it was,” answers Justus, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Shall we run thither?” 

Again they are speeding across the Xys- 
tus, the bridge that joins Mount Moriah to 
the City of David, and soon they have 
threaded the passages of the western city 
and stand beneath the walls of the great 
palace. But there again upon the tower 
flies the ensign of the Romans and the 
chariot of Pilate is just rolling through the 
gate. 

The young men turn away, silent and sor- 
rowful. The sunset is touching with its last 
rays the top of the great white tower of 
Phasaelus. The shadows are deepening over 
the vale of Kedron, where this morning the 
air was ringing with Hosannas, 

“* Alas!” says Reuben, with a heavy sigh, 
‘‘what means it all? Are we all deluded? 
This morning I hoped that before the sun 
should set ‘the Holy City would again be 
under the scepter of a Prince of the House 
of David. , But now the end seems as far off 
as ever. What does he mean? Is he de- 
ceiving us?” 

“‘ Nay,” answers Justus. ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand it. It is all dark before my thought. 
But I know that the Master is not deceiving 
us. I know that he is truth itself and that 
his wisdom is*beyond ours. I will wait his 
time to make the matter plain.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ada- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT. New York. | 





PRIZE DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
1. 
1, A poet on a lovely isle 
Enjoys his sovereign’s gracious smile ; 
2. While ‘neath the glowing northern skies 
Another isle of beauty lies 


8. Within a realm of mount and vale. 
A lake tells its historic tale, 
And stories of poetic fame 
Shed a soft luster on its name, 


4 A mountain, in a land of song, 

Lifts its high summit proud and strong ; 
5. And neighboring isle is burial-place 

Of kings of ancient, storied race. 


6. Beside the ocean, deep and wide, 


~~ %-Along-anold;historiciand ~~ 
: A river runs; and on its strand 

There lived a maid with inspiration 
From foreign foe to free her nation. 


Islands and mountain; lake and town, 
And river, set in order down. 
Then in the primals read a name, 
And in the finals do the same, 
And find a hero, wise and true, 
Who knew the noblest work to do. 
The Bible to his land he gave, 
And for it found a martyr’s grave. 
E. L. E. 
1. 
(We don’t know what the poet would say 
at so much familiarity over his christian 
name.—ED.) 
My first is employed a cover to gain, 
When our ways are dark and our tricks are 
vain ; 
Like those of my second, an airy sprite, 
In tempest, at least, a source of delight ; 
Or those of my third, in Neptune’s train seen, 
Riding a horse of the class marine ; 
Or, possibly, she, with her mates, is found, 
Forming my fourth, on political ground. 
My fifth makes its home in the water, too, 
But it always paddles its own canoe. 
To learn my sizth, it will surely suffice 
To look at us all who expect the prize. 
A botanical term my seventh you'll find, 
A compound flower of the umbrella kind. 
Next see a country, narrow but long, 
Suggesting the query “‘ Was Blaine right or 
wrong?” 
Over my head, from woe to defend, 
May some kindly power my ninth extend, 
Giving protection as loyal and true 
As my tenth received from her kinsman, the 
Jew. 
The initials will give a poet of note, 
The finals the tongue in which he wrote. 
BarBie. 
SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA. 


I am a quotation of 108 letters, taken from 
one of the most powerful speeches found in 
Shakespeare. 

My 42, 92, 67, 25, 88, 48, 87, 42 was Shake- 
speare’s most perfect delineator of wit and 
humor. 

My 8, 97, 22, 75, 103 was page of the above. 

My 1, 22, 90,11, 70, 91 and 24, 106, 43, 40, 76, 
21, 82 were inhabitants of Fairyland. 

My 108, 62, 31, 85, 4, 10, 98 was a good deal of 
a villain. 

My 58,19, 71, 81, 78, 58, 50, 100, 40 was a 
character in “Taming of the Shrew.”’ 

My 2, 92, 27, 20, 99, 60, 82, 8, 85, 12, 16, 108, 
101, 57 was a disappointed Church dignitary. 

My 10, 3, 38, 74, 64, 102, 49, 41 was a servant 
to the same. 

My 19, 73, 69, 104, 22, 66, 17, 9, 94, 100 was an 
unfortunate wife. 

My 37, 59, 5, 65, 91 was a noble Athenian. 

My 13, 26, 96, 84, 85, 41, 23, 108, 10, 72, 105, 
22, 80, 58, one of the conspirators against Julius 
Cesar. 

My 34, 86, 89, 45, 71, 3, 36, 66, 25, a friend of 
Mark Antony. 

My 72, 56, 33, 79, 63, 60 was daughterto Cym- 
beline. 

My 22, 78, 8, 24, 88, 92, 46, 48, 3, a servant to 
a most faithful lover. 

My 39, 82,30, 41, 77, 88 was a “‘ sane lunatic.” 

My 61, 7, 27, 96, 11, 66, 29, 52 was mother of 
the above. 

My 28, 47, 3, 32, 15, 51 was a foolish officer in 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

My 18, 90, 53, 97, a female character in the 
same play. " 

My 838, 44, 106, 25, 22, 94 and 6, 78, 67, 17 are 
clowns in ** Midsummer Nigbt’s Dream.” 

My 55, 23, 105, 19, 99, 76 was an attendant 
lord on King Ferdinand. 

My 108, 31, 67, 54, 99, 23, 51, an humble shep- 
herd fn “* As You Like It.’’ 

My 2, 97, 22, 14, 84, 22 was a fairy. 

Do.ty. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2rn. 

BEHEADED Worps.—l, swine—wine; 2, 
scold—cold ; 3, shunt—hunt; 4, sweep—weep; 
5, sidle—idle ; 6, stool—tool ; 7, swing—wing ; 
8, swain—wain; 9, seute—cute; 10, sedge— 
edge ; 11, scare—care ; 12, share—hare. 


Worp or Srx Latrers,—Enigma. 
Cross-worD Entems.—Home, sweet home. 
Rippre£,—Splinter. 





Where sister continents divide, 
A town, beneath the sun’s fierce rage, 
Grows gray in youth like gray of ave, 


FIVE DIAMONDS. 

Cc M 
ILL.BAN 
CLAIMAGIC 
LIDUNIB 
MOS IC 
BINWIPRY 
MIMILOROAE 
N.T Y AM 
Cc K 
FOUR WORD-SQUARES. 

1 11. 1. Tv. 
CERE SEER SERRE SEAR 
EVIL EASE EBON EDGE 
RILL ESSE BOAD AGUE 
ELLA REEL ENDS REED 










~~ Se cti - ? 
RETRIBUTION. 


- STEew not beneath the burning sun, 

Nor let your collars wilt and wreck ; 

When melting sweat doth swift run, 
Go in yon bank to cash a check, 

For hottest blood that ever hissed 
Doth freeze before the frigid pride 

With which the teller will insist : 

‘**You’ll have to be identified.” 


Chorus. 
** You'll have to be identified ! 
You'll bave to be identified ! 
I'd break my neck to cash your check ; 
But you must be identified.” 


When chilled sufficient, turn away 
And chance of recognition wait ; 
Vengeance will ouoaly come One day, 
When stands that clerk at Heaven’s gate; 
For when 8t. Peter asks ** Whore there ?”” 
If ‘‘ Honest Teller” be replied, 
The Saint will say, with icy stare: 
** You'll have to be identified.” 


Chorus. 
“You'll have to be identified ! 
You'll have to be identified ! 
No cranks from banks swell angel ranks, 
And you must be identified.” 


—Hartford Courant, 


DER PENEFITS UV TRINKIN. 


A ‘Liquor merchant” of Topeka was 
heard to discourse as follows, the other day, 
lo a sympathizing crowd: 

As I am der boss wit a bier saloon it was 
yust rigbt dot I shtand oop fur dot peez- 
ness. Uv aman vas got a saloon mit him- 
self, I guess he vas know sometings apout 
trinks, ain’t it? 

Iam avare dot lots uv vellers dot vants 
to save monish vas a-dryin’ to run down 
der peezness. Der vas John B. Go-off, und 
Suse Anthony, und Barnum’s circus, und 
blenty uv udder vellers; put ven I dold you 
somedings, guess you vould say: ‘‘ Pully 
for Sauermilch! bis het vas level.” 

Der ort to be a rum schop on every corner 
iv every town, und den peezness vill pe 
goot. Der vhisky peezness helps eny town. 
No matter “how dull peezness vas, beeples 
vill spend der monish fur trinks, Dis vas 
broved efry tay. Allofer Nye York you 
can find vorking mans dot vill go on some 
strikes pecause dey don’t got more wages, 
und yet dose same mens vill spend feefty 
cents efry tay fur vhisky and bier. Dot 
brooves dot der liquor peezness vas helpin’ 
drade, ain’t it? 

Und dot vas not der only vay; der vas 
menny udders. Uv it vas not fur triukin’ 
menny bublic puildings vould not peen 
puilt—dese brisons, und shails, und poor- 
houses, und inebriate asylums, und such 
dings; und eef dese houses vas not puilt, 
vy, uv gourse, der meganics vould haf nod- 
dings to do; ain’t it? 

Uv you don’t got some rum schops in ter 
town you vouldn’t need no shail, und uv 
gourse, you don’t vant no sheriff, und vot 
vould der boliticians done? 

Uv der vas no rum der vould been no 
murder, po fites, no stabs, no lickin’ your 
vife, no noddings fur der newspapers, und 
vot vould der editors done? 

Ab! meio frents, pefore you run down 
der rum you yust tink uv all dose dings. 
How many beeples vould been out uv vork 
mitout liquor? Vy ve vould need no 
polices; no charity ghommissions; no supe- 
houses; no communists; no voddings. 

Uv you hat no vhisky schops, vare vill 
your poys spend der efenings? Vy, dey 
vould haf to stay at home, und it vould kill 
menny uv dem tobe cast into der same 
society as der mudders and seesters. Der 
mudders dell dem der eame sholly shtories 
vot dey hear mit der saloon? Dot vas em. 
possible. Pesides, der saloon vas uv yuse 
to der vamily. Uv you bef a son und you 
don’t vant him sitting arount der house all 
der efening, you can yust send him to der 
saloon, und he vould not vorry you some 
more dot night. In all dese vays a saloon 
helps a town very much; ain’t it? 

Und it helps you socially. It benefits 
your vamily. It helps your sons to get 
ockquainted mit beeple dot dey vould not 
uddervise know, mitout der saloon. 

Der vas nodding like bier for sociable- 
ness—except vhisky. Vhisky vos a leetle 
ahet. 

Der vas a dime ven two frents vould 
meet und ockschange der gompliments uv 
der tay und den part. But der saloon has 
done avay mit dot cold vay uv acting. 








schake hants mit demselves, von uv dem 
vill say: ‘‘ Let’s haf somedings.” Und dey 
vill valk into der saloon (der is alvays von 
handy), und von veller says: ‘‘Vot vill you 
dake?” Und der udder veller says: “1 
vill dake der same.” Und dey yust douch 
dose glasses togedder, und say ‘‘ Here she 
goes,” und she does go. Den der udder 
fellow will say: ‘‘Now you must dake 
somedings mit me.” Und dey go dru der 
same berformance mit demselves once 
more. Dot vas sociapility. Uv you don’t 
got some saloons, how you vas gone to done 

ot, eh? 

Ven you ask aman to dook somedings, 
you don’t vant to dreat him to a coat, or a 
pair of shus, or a joaf uv bread, or no such 





voolisbness; do you? 
Vhisky enables a man to pury his 


Now, ven dwo or dree frents meet und’ 


thoughts. fle vill forget all apout his bart 

vork—somedimes for more ash a veek. 

It gifs ® man courage in running his 
house. Vot vould a man do mitout he 
trinks? I vasso meek as Moses ven [ vas 
sober; but ven I vas full mit bier, you yust 

pet your puots der schildren und der olt 

voman vas got toschump arount lifely. 

Mein vife don’t dalk pack tome den. Uv 

she would, I lick her like plazes. I let her 
know I vos as goot & man as votshe vas, or 
some udder vons also, 

Vhisky teaches a man vot to be proud 
mit himself. Ven a man vas sober he vants 
glean glose, und a goot bed, und blenty uv 
udder dings. But ven he vas drunk he vas 
not stock oop. He don’t care vot kind of 
| he vares, und ven it comes to schleep- 
ng, he vould yust as soon schleep in der 
gutter as some udder places, und he dinks 
der curbstone vas a pillar; don’t it? 

Liquor vas henlthy, doo. 1 know me dot. 
Yust you vatch enny man dot keeps A 88- 
loon und vas not doo stingy to trink his 
own trinks—yust you vatch him, und see 
vat a pig pelly he vas got. You don’t vant 
some petter proof as dot;ain’t it? Ven I 
started a saloon I vas very skinny, und now 
der poys gall me “‘ Old Bloat.” I vas get- 
tin’ ferry fat. 

Efry town likes to hafrich men, und der 
vas no peezness vich a man could got rich 
so soon as in der saloon peezness. Der vas 
fery pig profits in all kinds of trinks. Yust 
look at some fery yung feller vot vas tend- 
ing bar. He starts mit noddings, und in a 
few yabrs he vos got schirts mit frills, und 
a diamond pin, und a gold vatch, mit a 
chain dot weighs den pounds, und monish 
enuff to start a saloon uv his own. 

Look at me, I started a bier saloon after 
I failed to got rich in der puggy peezness; 
und now I got no troubles und no vork, 
only to tap & new kag ven der udder von 
vas dry, und rake in der stamps. 

Iam a frient of der vorking man, pecause 
dey area frent tome und help to support 
me. Ven der vorking mens vas mat mit ter 
posses dey meetin mein saloon, und trink 
bier, und make speeches, und say ‘‘Tam 
ter panks und der rich beeples,” und tings 
like dot. I say so doo. 

Somedimes [ vas mad. It vas ven vim- 
mens and schildren come here to peg mon- 
ish to puy pread; und ven I say “ No,” den 
der say der busbands and vaters spend all 
der monish here. Vot vas dot dere peez- 
neces? All vimmens tink uv vas spending 
monish on dress, und der olt mavs must 
vork, vork, vork, und haf no enshoyment. 

I stick mit mein saloon. I haf a license, 
und der government vas packing me; und 
Murphy, nor der vimmen’s crusade, nor St. 
John can make me stop. Dot’s der kind 
uv veller vot I vas. Don’t it?—From a 
Kansas Paper. 





We copy this interesting incident from 
the Boston Transcript : 

‘“‘The President of our ‘ Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals’ sends us this, received from Mr. 
R. B. Forbes, of Milton: 

“ Mitton, June 26th, 1882. 

“ Dear Sir :—An ineident of peculiar signifi- 
cance has occurred several times, showing 
marked bumanity and disinterestedness among 
the feathered tribe. My mocking-bird hangs 
under the piazza, and near him is a robins’ 
nest, containing young birds, ‘the parent 
birds seem to be busy all day bringing worms 
to their young family. ‘Pwice the robins have 
been seen to alight on the cage of the prison- 
er and drop worms into his mouth, passing by 
their own well-fed young. Were Longfellow 
here, I should invoke bis aid in commemorat- 
ing this fact in rhyme. R. B. Forpes.”’ 








ABUNDANT hair is not a sign of bodily or 
mental strength, the story of Samson hav- 
ing given rise to the notion that hairy men 
are strong physically, while the fact is that 
the Chinese, who are the most enduring of 
a}] races, are mostly bald; and as to the sup- 
position that long and thick hair isa sign 
and token of intellectuality, all antiq- 
vity, all mad-houses, and all common 
observation are against it. The ensily- 
wheedled Esau was hairy. The mighty 
Cesar was bald Long-baired men are 
generally weak and fanatical and men 
with scant hair are the philosopbers and 
soldiers and statesmen of the world.—Lon- 
don Lancet, 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





Writs J. Covaniry, of Somerville, Mess., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
1 got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. : 

“*T write this, hoping every one aff¥cted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 





ness,” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed, 
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Farm and Girden. 


(The Agricultural Pittor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


POULTRY ON THE FARM. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








I wisn to consider, in what follows, the sub- 
ject of poultry keeping from the farmer's 
standpoint, since bis needs and his desires con- 
cerning the matter differ essentially from those 
of the professional poultryman and keeper of 
“fancy” stock. The average farmer is an in- 
tensely practical man, which is nothing against 
him, and every new enterprise that presents it- 
self for his personal consideration must be 
stripped of its embellishments and brougit 
down to the hard-pan basis of ‘* Will it pay ?’’ 

In answering this question, with relation to 
poultry-keeping for general purposes, we may 
say that it depends on circumstances. It will 
pay if proper care is given the fowls and if good 
breeds are kept ; otherwise it will not. In the 
word ‘‘care”’ much is implied. It means the 
providing of a good poultry-house, properly lo- 
cated, well ventilated, cool in Summer and 
warm in Winter. It means the convenient ar- 
rangement of the interior, as to perches, feed- 
ing-boxes, water-pans, nests, etc. It means 
plenty of space to prevent any danger of over- 
crowding, which is nearly always attended with 
serious results tothe fowls. It means sufficient 
food, given regularly and in proper quantities, 
and a good supply of pure water when fowls 
are confined in-doors, It means a continual 
watchfulness against disease and insect ene- 
mies, and attention to many details which we 
have no space now to consider. If a farmer is 
willing to give this *‘ care’’ to his fowls, he may 
reasonably expect them to return him a good 
profit; but, because so many do not do this, 
they have come to believe that fowls will eat 
more than they are worth, and they will have 
naught to do with them and it is probably 
just as well that they don’t. 

In choosing a site for a poultry-house, let it 
be in a somewhat sheltered place, and have the 
front of the building face toward the south or 
west, rather than to the other points of com- 
pass. Fowls need the sun in Winter and it is 
a prime consideration to provide warm quarters 
for them then. The yard should be protected 
from harsh winds by fence or hedge or tree, and 
should not have numerous hollows, into which 
water will settle after every little shower. A 
great mistake is often made in not giving fowls 
room enough. Hence, in building a hennery, 
make it a little larger than present needs seem 
to demand. Not over 50 fowls should ever be 
kept in a single pen, and it is better to have 
only 25 or 30. When a few are thus kept in 
each pen, they will be much more profitable 
than when too numerous; and, more than that, 
if the dreaded chicken cholera or other infec- 
tious diseases breaks out in a flock, the whole 
lot will not necessarily be exposed. 

In‘the matter of feeding, care should be exer- 
cised when fowls are not allowed to run out. 
Give food regularly, and don’t “always and 
forever" feed corn alone, Corn is good; but 


fowls need meat, old scraps, shells, meal, and- 


such refuse as may now and then come from 
the kitchen, iu order to do their best. Feed- 
troughs should be provided, so that the food 
may not be scratched about in the filth. The 
disease germs of chicken cholera are often 
picked up with the food. Water should be 
often supplied, and plenty of sand and dust and 
ashes provided for the bath, without which the 
hen-house pest may become rampant. Good 
care, moreover, does not mean “ shying ’’ sticks 
and stones at fowls when out-of-doors, nor is 
“setting on’’ the dog advisable. Give them 
all they can eat, and their ravages in the garden 
will be more than counterbalanced by the in- 
sects they destroy. 
But we must pass to consider 
WHAT BREEDS ARE BEST 


for the farmer’s use. This depends on the ob- 
ject in view, whether that be eggs, or meat and 
chickens, or both. For the first purpose the 
non-sitters are, of course, most desirable, and 
for the last the best brooders should be chosen. 
Among fowls desirable for their egg-producing 
qualities there are no better ones than the Leg- 
horns and Houdans, though some of the games 
are excellent layers. These fowls have little or 
no desire to brood and will lay almost continu- 
ally. Theyare nota large fowl and will not 
consume so much feed as the larger breeds ; 
but they are great rangers and a common-hight 
fence presents no barrier to them. The Houd- 
ans and Leghorns will layon the average 160 
eggs per year, and under very favorable con- 
ditions will do still better. 

If fowls for market and for brooding are re- 
quired, one will not go amiss in choosing the 
Light Brabmas, and as layers they are not to 
be despised. They are docile, easily handled, and 
kind as mothers, and the chicks withstand wet 
and cold better than those of most other breeds. 
In market the Light Brahmas are in good de- 
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mand, the yellow color of legs and flesh making 
the dressed poultry attractive; while for broil- 
ers the Brahmas are unsurpassed fn flavor and 
juiciness. They are a handsome bird for the 
poultry-yard. Their stateliness and plumage 
of black and white are pleasing to the eye. 
Combining flesh-and-egg-producing qualities, 
the Light Brahmas are a good fowl for the 
farmer. 

A farmer who has not much time to devote 
to poultry keeping should. never try to keep 
more than two breeds of fowls, or three at the 
outside; and, for general purposes, these two 
should be the Plymouth Rocks and Light 
Brahmas, though, in the estimation of some, 
the Dominiques are quite as good. The Plym- 
outh Rocks, probably, unite in themselves 
more qualities to commend them to the farmer 
than either of the others. They are excellent 
layers, being ranked by some as high as the 
Houdans or Leghorns. They are large and 
‘meaty "and very good brooders; and, be- 
sides, their penciled plumage makes them an 
ornament to the yard, a thing worth consid- 
ering when it can be united with other good 
qualities. They are a hardy fowl. The young 
chicks grow rapidly and mature early, making 
them profitable for market. They are of a 
quiet disposition and, considering all, may 
well be styled the farmer’s fowl. 

Some object to pure-bred fowls, as they do 
to pure-bred cattle, and think mongrel fowls 
and native or mixed breeds of cattle as good as 
any. With fowls, as with cattle, it will be 
found, in the end, to be profitable to keep only 
the best. Every poultryman should have some 
pure-breds, though a cross between two may 
sometimes be advantageous. At least, it is 
well not to denounce such breeds as Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Hamburgs, Leghorns, and the 
like until satisfactory evidence is given that 
the mongrel dung-hill fowls are their equals. 





ENSILAGE IN FRANCE. 


Not so much the'discovery as the successful 
application of the principle of preserving green 
forage in trenches belongs to France. The 
principle consists in hermetically excluding the 
air from the mass of fresh soiling, and is the 
same as practiced by the Arabs for the conserv- 
ation of their grain in trenches, or silos, which 
forms their granary. Vine leaves are preserved 
similarly, in some districts, to feed the goats, 
whose milk yields the famous Mont Dore 
cheese. In the north of France beet leaves, 
pulp, and distillery wash are thus preserved. 
The apple pulp, result from preparation of ci- 
der, cabbage, under the name of sauer kraut, 
are but forms of the preserving principle—ex- 
clusion of air. 

In those districts where the climate is uncer. 
tain and ranges between extremes the ques- 
tion of a suitable and regular supply of fodder 
means ruin or success in the keeping of live 
stock. After a score of years of experiments, 
under the most trying conditions, French agri- 
culturists have found the secret for securing a 
plentiful and uniform supply of rations for cat- 
tle all the year round, by cultivating maize or 
rye, the former especially; cutting it green, 
chopping into inch lengths ; pounding it down~ 
well in trenches; covering it hermetically, to 
avoid fermentation ; and, in due course, ovtain- 
ing a grateful and appetizing provender, excel- 
lent above all for dairy stock. Those who in- 
tend trying the system of French or silo fodder 
had better commence with maize. 

The soil most suitable is that of a black 
color, indicative of humus and humidity, rather 
than moisture. It ought to be light, rather 
than heavy, and pliable. A soil good for beet 
will prove excellent for maize, the preparation 
for both being much alike. About fifteen tons 
of farm-yard manure per acre will suffice, with 
a mixture of 2 cwts. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 2 of superphosphate of lime, if the soil be 
deficient in the latter salt. 

Szep.—This is the most important point to be 
kept in view, and the farmer ought to make 
sure that its germinative power has not been 
impaired, either by the attacks of insects or 
from heating. The large variety of maize (the 
horse tooth) is generally preferred. The 
American seed has been found best to suit the 
droughts of Europe. If it exhausts the soil 
more rapidly than the smaller kinds, it ytelds 
four times a heavier crop, and so is relatively 
cheaper in point of tillage operations. In 
France the maize for trench purposes is sown 
at the close of May or early in June. If the 
maize be intended to follow a green cut rye 
stubble, a skim plow turns over the soil, and a 
woman follows in the wake, dropping the seed 
in every second furrow, at 8 to 12 inches apart. 
Care must be taken not to cover the seed 
deeper than between 2 and 24% inches. Ata 
depth of four inches maize will never germ- 
inate. Some farmers make drills 20 inches 
apart, dibbling in the maize at distances varying 
from 12 to 18 inches. The maize, planted ac- 
cording to the latter plan, grows higher, but is 
difficult in both cases to keep clean, the lines 
being too narrow for a scuffier. But then the 





aim is to obtain not seed, but stalks and leaves ; 
in a word, forage. For Spring sowings the 


flat system is to be preferred. It admits of the 
land being rolled, and this compression is cap- 
ital for light soils iu dry seasons, while render- 
ing the sprouting seeds more difficult to be 
torn up by birds. Of course, the sower can be 
employed ; but-not. much is te be gained by 
economy in point of seed. Here the safe 
course is to err on the side of thick sowing. If 
the stems be not so high as im other cases, the 
defect will be remedied by their multiplicity 
and greater tenderness and slimness. 

The average yield of green maize is about 82 
tons per acre. It has descended as low as 6 
tons and mounted as high as 60. When cut, 
the maize ought to be left in swaths, at suffl- 
cient spaces to allow the carts to pass between. 
The close of September, when the frosts 
threaten to arrest vegetation, is the proper pe- 
riod to reap the maize, for too much care can- 
not be observed to exclude all deteriorated for- 
age from the trench, as such would prevent the 
alcohelic fermentation so essential to engender. 
The operation of chaffing ought to follow rap- 
idly upon the cutting and carting. A fair chaff- 
cutter ought to cut up in one finch lengths one 
ton of green stuff in ten minutes, the knive*® 
revolving 400 times per minute. The choice of 
the chaff-cutter is most important. Ifstraw be 
mixed with the maize, the slicing up will be 
slower. But itis not essential to mix either 
straw or chaff with the soiling ; the latter will 
keep equally well without them. Salt can also 
be dispensed with. Some persons have the 
straw ready cut in advance, so as to throw into 
the trench, at the rate of about ten per cent., 
alternately with the chaffed maize. The grand 
point is to trample the stuff as rapidly as possi- 
ble down in the trench, so as to exclude the 
air. Awet day need not seriously interfere 
with operations. 

The trenches have always been the vexed 
question to solve. Originally the plan was to 
cut a trench in land having no subsoil water, 
coating the sides with straw, and filling up 
with the green stuff, uncut or cut, covering all 
with a layer of straw and a topping of earth. 
It must not be concluded that the maize. will 
not keep if paeked in the uncut state. It only 
does not keep so well, as the packing is not 
close and the interstices retain air—ever a se- 
rious dra vback and which tells sadly against 
the hard, pipy stems of rye. Then there is the 
superiority of food, that saves animals unneces- 
sary mastication, and thus enhances the aseim- 
ilation of the food in the system. In no case 
ought the maize to be packed in Noah’s Ark 
pits, so common for potatees and roots. The 
best plan is to build trenches, under a shed, in 
cement. 

The end to attain is: avoid fermentation, both 
before and after the filling in. There can be no 
bad fermentation when the air is absent. Fer- 
mentation is but a step toward decomposition 
and putrefaction. To escape fermentation, 
exclude the air, the redoubtable foe, from the 
mass, by never cutting smaller than one inch 
lengths, employing but little cut hay, straw, 
or winnow refuse (none at all is best); and, when 
the trench is full, weight the top- with timber 
and stones. This continued pressure, this 
closing out of the air, is the secret of success. 
The vapor that will issue after the packing, 
following the temperature of the masse, need 
not be feared, It will condense and dry on the 
covering bricks and stones. 

To insure economic packing, it is an excel- 
lent plan, with a machine cutting 100 tons of 
stuff daily, to fill not one, but several trenches 
atatime. Commence with « layer of twenty 
inches a day. This will allow for settling 
down, and the daily superaddition will pro- 
duce spontantously a packing, which will 
check fermentation during a week or ten days. 
Bear in mind this important point, that, when 
reaped, the maize should never be allowed to 
half dry in swaths ; because, in parting with its 
water, this water would be replaced by air, the 
great enemy. The reaping and chaffing should 
proceed simultaneously. 

The form of the trenehes should be devoid of 
all corners or angles, so as not te Interfere with 
the settling down of the contents. The eilip- 
tical shape is excellent and the side walls 
ought to be vertical. The capacity of the 
trench must depend on the number of stock. 
The larger the trench the better will be the 
preservation of the chaffed maize, as in con- 
tact with the sides there is always a little of 
the stuff bad. The more compressed or dense 
the mass the better it will be preserved. 

In filling the trenches, the stuff should be 
kept in horizontal layers, well trampled down 
at the sides. When filled up, but never higher 
than the sides, s coating of two inches of chaff 
or straw ouglit to be spread, and planks laid 
crossways (the better to be removed on opening 
the trench) and close fitting. Then weight the 
surface with bricks, stones, beams, etc., at a 
half ton to the square yard. Salt is not essen- 
tial to add ; but, if such be deemed necessary, 
three pounds to the ton will suffice. 

The trenches can be made in masonry, in ce- 
ment, or beton, six feet wide, six deep, and as 
long as cir it quireoradmit. About 
five francs thé cubic yard'is the cost. These 
trenches are on a level with the ground and 








under sshed—in an out-office, in fact. An or 
dinary field-trench is not more than four and a 
half feet deep by three'in width. Length as 
required. 

Tae Quatirr or Frexcn Fobpsr.—There 
ean be no question but stock: relish the pre- 
served food. Their health is superb and the 
yield of milk remunerative and uniform. That 
great test of the quality of a mother is satisfac- 
tory—viz., those rearing calves leave nothing to 
be desired respecting the latter. Not only maize, 
but rye, aftermath, pulps, elovers, roots, etc. 
can be equally well preserved, only the former 
yields larger returns and so enables more stock 
to be kept. Not only two biades of grass are 
made to grow where only one grew before ; but 
two head of cattle in place of cne, and often in 
place of none at all. The uncertainty of seasons 
can be guarded against, and, having plenty of 
cattle and an adequacy of rations, more manure 
is the result. 

After extracting the food from the trench, 
the face of the latter should be hermetically 
protected from the air. The food is then to be 
exposed for fifteen hours to the air, to allow it 
to contract the vinous fermentation that stock 
so much relish. In the case of dairy cattle, 
yielding twenty quarts of milk per day, a little 
meal or oil-cake ought to be added to the maize 
feed. The latter ought to be sixty pounds per 
day for a cow weighing eight hundred pounds. 
The maize, on extraction from the trench, has 
a boiled look, very humid and brown colored, 
the odor very alcoholic and recalling brewery 
wash. 

The ecientific aspect of the question offers 
some curious results. Maize, by iteelf, is not a 
‘food containing all the elements of nutrition ; 
but stock make up for this in the quantity they 
consume. Alone, ft cannot fatten. It must be 
supplemented with oil-cakes. It has, also, the 
property of provoking appetite in stock and 
inducing them to'take to palm-cake. Cattle do 
not display any marked desire to drink when 
fed on conserved maize and their dejections 
show the state of their systems to be excellent. 

When the maize is chaffed all parts of the 
plant, though unequally rich in nutritive mat- 
ters, become better mixed. The cutting econ- 
omizes mastication ; and the trench keeps the 
food fresh, as fermentation only sets in when 
it is exposed to the air. Analysis shows that 
the mineral matters aceumulate most in the 
leaves and in the upper parts of the stem—77 
per cent. in the leaves and 14 per cent. in the 
stems, the eare containing about 6. But then 
the latter, like all ears uf graiu, is TNE part of tha 
‘plant most rich in nitrogenous matters. It is 
also in the leaves and ears that starch most 
‘abounds. The heads, again, are shown by their 
ashes to be the richest in phosphoric acid and 
potash. But phosphoric acid owes its import- 
ance to its rarity in the soil or the air; for, in 
Natare’s point of view, every ingredient is alike 
essential for vegetable life. Phosphorus accu- 
mulstes in the leaves and ears a little before the 
maturity of the grain. It is also in the leaves 
of the maize that two-thirds of the sulphuric 
acid is found. Berthier has formulated “‘ No 
plant without potash.’’ Now the ashes of maize 
reveal that 40 per cent. of its potash exists in 
the ears and about one-half in the leaves 
Potash dominates in maize; but, as animals 
appropriate but little of it, the salt natur- 
ally finds its way back to the soil. Respecting 
iron, the greatest quantity exists in the leaves 
and next to none in the grain ; hence, perhaps, 
why maize is viewed as insufficient for human 
sustenance. 

The conservation of green food, then, and 
especially of maize, fs practical for an indefinite 
period, if the air be excluded from the mass. 
This preserved food is relished by stock, and 
especially milch cows. The best way to secure 
the sound preservation of the green maize is 
to cut it in lengths of an inch, immediately 
after being reaped, trample ft solidly and uni- 
formly in trenches, constructed, if possible, in 
masonry, and cover the surface hermetically 
with tight-fitting boards and bricks, blocks of 
stone, or slabs of iron, at the rate of half a ton 
to the square yard. These directions faithfully 
followed, farmers can laugh at famine seasons 
and lean kine will be regarded as an event of 
the past.—W. Z. Furmer. 





FEEDING PIGS. 


BY J. W. SANBORN, B. &., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE COLLEGE FRM, Havov@e, N.H. 


(From Advanced Sheets of the Report of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Agriculture.) 





I etvz the somewhat broken results of a par- 
tially successful attempt at pig-feeding, be- 
lieving that some of the facts noted will not be 
entirely without interest to many: 

Lot 4, consisting of two Fall shotes, weighed, 
April 16th, 215 pounds. Feed, cob meal. 

Lot 2, consisting of two Spring pigs, weighed, 
April 16th, 47% pounds. Feed, cob meal. 

Lot 8, consisting of two Spring pigs, weighed, 
April 16th, 513 pounds. Feed, clear corn meal. 

Lot 4, consisting of two Spring pigs, weighed, 
April 16th, 48§ pounds. Feed, meal cobs, 
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three parts to one of mixed fish and cotton-seed 
meal. 

Lot 5, consisting of two Spring pigs, weighed, 
April 16th, 473 pounds. Feed, bran. 

Weight of lot 1, June 9th, 877 pounds. Con- 
sumed 674 pounds. 

Weight of lot 2, June 9th, 75 pounds. Con- 
sumed 185 pounds. 

Weight of lot 3; June 9th, 107 pounds. Con- 
sumed 235 pounds. 

Weight of lot 4, June 9th, 70 pounds. Con- 
sumed 174 pounds. 

Lot 1, pounds of food to make one of growth, 
4.16. 

Lot 2, pounds of food to make one of growth, 
6.7. 

Lot 3, pounds of food to make one of growth, 
4.9. 

Lot 4, pounds of food to make one of growth, 
7.8. 

I have noticed in former experiments that 
coarse food, hard of digestion, is entirely un- 
fitted for young pigs, and that the change of 
any animal from a better to a poorer food is fol- 
lowed by small consumption and light growth, 
The scales have repeatedly demonstrated the 
fact ; and, as no good can come of such an at- 
tempt, except as a warning to others, I shall in 
future work ayoid both mistakes, It is not an 
infrequent habit of farmers to change both neat 
stock and sheep, as well as pigs, from good to 
poorer foods, and by some to feed young ani- 
mals on coase foods. I have usually changed 
food in experiments, to note whether one set of 
the animals under experimental inquiry was 
no. better growers than the other. The objec- 
tion noted is so strong as to overcome the ob- 
ject sought. In unpublished experiments I 
have fed through without achange. The pigs 
in this experiment were fed two or three weeks 
after weaning, to get them accustomed to other 
foods. The pigs in lot 5, as well as in lots 1 
and 4, ate very poorly. Suddenly1 in lot 5 died 
of indigestion. All of which I expected, but 
desired to just know what a pig’s stomach 
would do with bran. 

It will be readily seen that the object of the 
first four sets was to determine whether a shote 
is a more economical pork-producer than a pig 
and whether corn-cobe ground are profitable to 
feed. This period of fifty-six days affords for 
these young pigs no fair test, as the low amount 
consumed would indicate, except in the case of 
lot 4against lot 2. ‘Of the 7.8 pounds of food 
eaten to make one of growth, two were fish and 
cotton-seed meal, costing 4 cents. The 6.7 
pounds required to make a pound of growth 
tur lot 2 cost 6.7 cents. Then 5.8 pounds of 
cobs or meal lot 4 returned the difference be- 
tween 4 cents and 6.7 cents, or 2.7 cents, or 48 
cents per 100 pounds. These cobs were corn of 
jast season, not so soundly ripe as usual, and, 
being in large bins, not dry enough to grind 
fine. None of the products of last year on this 
farm have proved as nutritious in feeding as 
usual. The same fact is noted with the corn 
meal in this experiment requiring more pounds 
to make one of growth. 

Weight of lot 1, July 23d, 492 pounds. Ate 
590 pounds. Requiring to make one of gain, 
5.1 pounds. 

Weight of lot 2, July 234, 125 pounds. Ate 
185 pounds. Requiring to make one of gain, 
3.6 pounds. 

Weight of lot 3, July 284, 170 pounds, Ate 
272 pounds. Required to make one of gain, 
4.4 pounds. 

During this period our young pigs became ac- 
customed to cob-meal, and, while the grain is 
light, yet it is remarkable for the small amount 
consumed and shows the pig to compare favor- 
ably with the shote for pork production. Cob- 
meal shows well against clear meal. Lot 4 had 
to se dropped from the list. The food was too 
coarse, but will yet be shown a very economical 
one for older animals. 


THIRD PERIOD, TO SEPTEMBER 13TH. 

Weight of lot 1, 625 pounds; food, clear 
meal; ate 660 pounds; to make one of gain, 
4.9 pounds. 

Weight of lot 2, 187 pounds ; food, cob meal; 
ate 360 pounds; to make one of gain; 43 
pounds. 

Weight of lot 3, 187 pounds; food, clear 


meal: ate 360 pounds; to make one of gain, | 


5.5 pounds. 

Weight of lot 4, $40 pounds ; food, bran, and 
clear meal; ate 416 pounds; to make one of 
gain, 3.9 pounds. 

Pigs against shotes and cob. meal against 
clear meal again make a good showing. Lot 
4 is a new lot and shows against lot 3 that 


bran and meal mixed, to older pigs than be- 
fore, work well. 


FOURTH PERIOD, TO NOVEMBER 5TH. 


Lot 1, feed cob meal, ate 644 pounds ; weight 
700 pounds ; food for one pound of grain, 8.5 
pounds. 

Lot 3, feed cob meal, ate 215 pounds ; weight 
240 pounds ; 5 pounds gain. 

Lot 4, feed as before, ate 385 pounds ; weight, 
410 pounds; food to make one of gain, 5.5 
pounds. 


‘Lot 1, during the previous period, had begun 





to lay on fat. The result. of a change to a 
coarse food and onenot adapted to fatten is 
seen both in lots 1 and 3. 

Our shotes for the Summer have eaten 
heartily and made a good gain per day. The 
pigs of lot 2 have eaten little and gained slowly, 
yet they have made better use of their food 
than the shotes. The results with the cob mecl 
are in agreement with those of last year and 
for the pig well started there can be no doubt 
that cob meal is more economical than clear 
meal. 

Reviewing the experiments for the past four 
years leaves no doubt that it is an exceedingly 
wasteful practice to feed clear corn meal alone 
toa g pig. 

For the second and third pestoda, allowing 
cob meal" to be worth one cent pe Fp meg 
find the wth of lot 2 has cost 3. cents; L 
have sold them for shotes at six cents per 
pound For the first and second periods, or for 
pos days, the growth of shotes cost 4.6 cents 
ane | and are now sold for 5 cents, live 
ve Pat. bj cents has been paid here this Fall 
earlier. Thesé lots have been confined no | 
or entirely to the foods named and we' _ 
A little bone was occasionally added an 
is the first time for four years that I have pa 
had pigs cripple in the hind legs. ey do not 
have ierge pens. 





Tue greatest breadth of the Delta, or cultiva- 
ted plain of Lower Egypt, is about eighty miles 
from east to west ; its length, from the bifurca- 
tion of the river to the sea, is estimated at 
ninety miles. The interior of the country {s 
covered with fields, orchards, and plantations, 
chiefly of cotton. The rise of the Nile, occa- 
sioned by the periodical rains of Central Africa, 
begins in June, about the Summer solstice, an 
continues to increase until September, over- 
flowing the lowlands along its course. °The 
Delta then looks like an immense inter- 
oa with numerous ‘slands, wi! 

and trees, just above the wale. Shoul 
the Nile rise a we Oe Geen SS eutemeey 
elevation, the inundation sweeps away the mud- 
built cott of the fellaheen, drowns the 
—— and involves the whole ulation in 

Again, should it fall short of the ordi- 
nary hight, bad crops and dearth are the con- 
pn teen Lime — +" ne ty a ge 
statio ‘or a few day su e an 
about the end of Novem most of the fields 
are left dry and covered with a fresh layer of 
rich brown'slime. This is the time the lands are 
put_under cultivation. : 





Tue best farmers never feed their mowing- 
lands, no matter if the feed be sbort in the 
pastures. One thing may be set down as sure, 
that any one who does will be gradually but 
surely running his farm out, so that in the 
course of a few years it will produce vy 
little. We have goon this thing done. we 
once a farm —_ yk this run-ont condition, it 
° no eas % it my > Some 
armers ‘think t 
fu this =< ie page cheat Mature esl 
ft they a debt and a they will 
that they have not su During these 
times of drought the foi may be sorely 
tempted, on the oo of mercy to the animals; 
but there shouid be some other dan 3 to bridge 
over the dry spell. Do not past e mowing- 
fields, if t can be avoided. lcemtuattenaiie 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE A 
REFRESHING DRINK. 

Dr. C. O. Fruzs, Portland, Me., says : “After 
perspiring freely, when cold water bas utterly 
failed to satisfy my thirst, it has accomplished 
the purpose with the most perfect success.” 


AGRICULTURAL. —! 
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P.-0. Box 1016, 


= HIG 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
‘30 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. 156 Tremont-st., 


Street, Boston. | Mase. 


Boston, 


GENEVA AWARD. 


Special and personal penton given ad og, 
ration, proof, and trial of cases in the Court of 
bama Claims in Washington, D. C. 

An extended experience in the former Court and 
unusual facilities for managing these causes enables 
me to render special services to claimants. Time for 
docketing cases expires January 14th, 1883. All cases 
not entered on or before that date will be thereafter 
totally barred and inadmissible 

The Court has sartedtoson of “claims for vessels and 
¢ sangoes destroyed by any Confederate Cruisers, the 

es of officers and men, their personal effects, and 
for yar Premiums paid from April, 1861, to Novem. 
ber, 1805. Interest Is allowed from the time of the 
loss or payment of prémiums until March 3ist, 1877, 
at 4 per cent. per annum. 

F ult information given on application to the under- 


“es J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Connselor-at-Law. 
131 Devonshire Street.........---cccceees Boston. 
GO Wall Street... .. 6... ccc ccccceccceee New York. 
1424 New York Av.......... Washington. D.C, 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


wITH 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is | 
emoeen, glossy. durable, and economical. Any shade. 
B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 


a. that the above TRADE-MARK {s on each package and 
thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT, 


Factories at 535 West St., New York, and 
___ Cleveland, Chicage, and St. Louis, 


THE 


Sm) STANDARD 


SVAN y ~ 4 


Saale) 





' WARHANIFD 





IMPORTED 
AMERICAN 
fer Balle, Vestibules, floarthe. Masget Fac- 


ings, Jardiniere, Bath KR 
THOS. 8S. STRETTON, 47 Barclay Bt N. Y. 


.CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 2 











¢ GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, & 
= 7 ie 1 
F : 
ai ties, Bhat Pay —T° Te pad os Réeines, .. % 


Fishing Tackle, Razors, £0. sent C. 0: RF" 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








301 Broadway, N.Y. | 








Sara elects aut eft San. - 


EMERSON & 
TILES 

















** Preserve and Regulate, not Destroy,”’ is 
a sound motto in medication, as well as stalesman- 
sbip. Preserve the vigor of the digestive organs 
and regulate the secretions with TarRant’s SELt- 
ZER APERIENT, and you cure dyspepsia and liver 
complaint by a process in harmony with the laws 
of Nature. Violent medicines have had their day. 


They devitalize the system. Reason as well as the 
stomach rejects them. 
specific. 


Rely on this exhilsrating 





SOLD BY ALL p snereente mented 


4 Wau MH] JAKIONZEO¥8. 
IK 


( Mo QNNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLUHMENT © © ) 


I Union -§Q-2-Dook- FRM -BROADWAY=(17™™ St SIDE-) 


YORK: 
Manvhoctvrers of Artistic Grates and Renders 
in Brass, Real Bronzé, Stcel,and Tile « 0210 omerlthenpoans. 
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ren How to Make Z 
cictures”/ 


PRICE SO CENTS PER COPY. 


MATEUR. PHOTOGRAPHY IN €AS LESSONS 
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419 8421 BroomoSt\ \ 

New “YorE* 
GENT 
ISTS FREE. 





W.IRVING ADAMS, 
DESCRIPTIVE PRIC 


—_____——____ 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, ,,8¢3S7AR, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAQUID ENAMEL PAINT, 
READY FOR USE. CAN BE APPLIED BY ANYONE. 
Ready mixed, either inside or outside, White. Black, or any shade, tint, or color. This Paint is especially 
adapted to withstand is sea-air, without creck it or peeling Also Metallic Paint for Bricks and Barn. 
C. P. KNIGHT, Agent, 93 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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barrel on the 











ALWAYS 
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These Revolvers are male of forged 

Steel, interchangeatie in Caper paste. ck sufficient 
and are the perfection of workmanship. The 
simu/taneous ana easy extraction of the shells. sate 
clined screw action on the base-nin starts the sheila, over- 
coming any resistance. They extract one or more shells, if desired, without re- 

moving the lenses ones. They can be taken ‘or cleaning without the nid of of 
any tool. They have no mall part ¢ to rust and the extractor is a solid 
part of the base-pin. They are rifled by a new process, that gives 


racy, are well balanced and pleasant to handle. The lines or recoil and resist- 


ance are so nearly alike that they prevent any upward throw of thearm when “aban 
fired. The motion of extracting the Shells cleans the arm, and the 
by any ae! of discharges. 
one, 44 Cal. C. 

address 


Feoket size » #8 Cal. Cc. F., $10.00 


nt npon receipt we ee 
HU i RERT & CO.. 83 ‘Chambers Street, New York. — 


PAINT YOUR ROOSES WITH KATINAL MIRED PAE, 


Mixed read y for immediate use and can be applied L any one. (Nathan Hart, State 
Treasurer Connecticut Agricultural Association, wr ites: “In = my experience of 
over 20 years, I find the National Mixed Paint the best. It cov better and outlasts 
the best lead-and-oll paints.”) Sample Cards. showing hand shades, and a 

for estim re the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addr 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE — BARCLAY ST.. N. ¥. 


1788. BAGH PLANTS, a, | 


Francis 


. and 44 Cal. Sa 7. . 813.50, 


Vin 
ERW 1N. 











SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42ndSt., 
New Yerk, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
| now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


7fouUnl MBIA BICYCLE. 


every boy wants 
and what every man 


FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders: 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


ike Great LIGHT, 


Church 


FRINK’S Fontent | Peefocters give 
we Mest Pow 
Ch and the Sr these 1 ight known 
for Clrarches, Stores, Show Windows 
Parlors, Banks. Offices, Picture Galler- 
jes, Theatres, ete. New and elv- 
, Sends sizeof room. Get 
















ght to have 
Send scent it stamp for Catalogue 


he rE PENT SO, 
ae New York Riding So 








= 
S,, 
Gi 
School, 34th St. 
Avenue. 








to. churches ok a 
1, P. FRINK, ssl Peart &t.. N.Y 


BEATTY'S ) EY, 27 stops, $00. Pianos, 50. 
free Tddress DANIEL F BEATIN lett Catcges 


cannot rise, ' ; | 
Cal. C. F. Win., $12.50; Belt | 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Sets, 149 pieces.¢30 00 
White French China Tea 44 boos TOD 
Gold French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
= Fr’h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
™m Sets. 11 pieces, $4.25; white............ 325 

lain Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 

aiid 7) oo desbooesctes 3 00 

ALL HOU G 

SSS and Price-List mailed free on 

furnished. 





Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


boxed $5.69 Cas or Steamer, free of charge 
Sent C. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 


WHEELER REFLECTORS. 


Constructed upon scientific princi 
les in great variety, for Light 
Gro Te. Drivews 8, a 
and Platforms, Ware 


facturing pariantners ba 
Offices, ete.. utilizi maid 








E 
St., Boston. Send for circu- 
at once in every town. 





lars. One agent = 





APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 





HUNTER’S SIFTERS, 12articles — one. Has 
no equal in = world. Buy noother. Sixty-pageca 
al , Manuf’g Co., Cincinnati. 





logue free. J. M. HUNTER 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


197 
pee neh or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbe, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 or A a New York, and 


Works Founpen 1x 1882. 





1 : b vd Gentommaal Exhi- 
bition, 1876. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, WN. V. 
This large and popular hotel will on 
under our management. We shall at 
tensive changes and 
painting, and Tefurnishing tt the ‘whole: house. 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
_ PROPRIETORS. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


66 A.opens wa Soh. strictly As LAKE pouss 











y Ist pass 
e make ex- 














opens May 15th. Strictly first-class; 
with gas; ones Oe in parlors and p 
bedroo' 00 per day. , oe to $17 per week. Ad 
dress ow. YK. Mock. E, Sara e, Fran - 


ty, 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LIMITED! 


CANNED Bree SOUL oe VEGETA- 
ete. 


These goods are  apetrd ne - the best, Fruits 
and jellies ag in both glass and tin. rted 
Cascs A & t 








Asso! 
alty. Orders now received for Fall deliv- 
er Price-list sent on opie. Address. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Community, N. N.Y 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
The Great Trunk Line to the Southwest. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, NEW 
ORLEANS, KNOXVILLE. 
ATLANTA, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, MEMPHIS. 











New eans Express leaves New York at 7:55 P.M 
philadelphin, 11:2u P.M.; Harrisburg, 3:20 A.M. 

Memphis Express leaves New York at 4:30 A.M; 
Philadelphia, 8:10 A.M.; Harrisburg, 11:26 A.M. 


Pullman Sleeper, New_York to 
noke to New Orleans, on New Orleans Express. 


Parlor Car, Leighton Slee ae. io ia to Lu- 
ray, Luray to Memphis, on 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE ~~ 
CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


the only caverns in the world Illuminated by the 
Electric Light. 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, 
one of a remarkable freaks of Nature of America 
nd popular and favorite route to the 


VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 
Quick Transit, Superior Accommodations, No Dust. 
Ask for Tickets vin Shenandoah Valley R.R. 
HENRY FINK, General Manager. va. 
JOSEPH H. al Md. 
CHAS. P. HATCH, G. F. and P. Agent, burg. Va,’ 


Roa- 








Tat “ INDEPENDEs 


~ Press 21 axp 33 Rose Srreer 








